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D we proceed, it may not be oma un 
neceſſary to give a ſketch of the paſſages from England * M 
to Ireland; in order to which, we ſhall begin with» 
" Cheſter, the moſt frequented rout, which is diſtant from 
Ireland about 150 miles, and from Londonderry near 


190. From Cheſter there are two paſſages to Dublin, 


veniency of the traveller. The one from Park-gate, a I 
little ſea-port for packets and traders, is about tek »_- 
miles weſt of Cheſter. The other paſſage is over land 
for 80 or 90 miles to Holybead, the moſt weſtern point” 
of North Wales, in the iſſe of Angleſey, —A paſſa 0 4 
is likewiſe frequently made from Brifiol, by thoſe Wb 
are not apprehenſive of danger from the fea indes 4 | 
this is generally taken by the quality and gentry from B AM 
Ireland who viſit Bath. The diftance from Briſtol 
the neareſt port in Ireland 1s about 200 miles: Tb i 
ſhorteſt paſlage that can be made from Great-Britaim d 4 

Irelayd is from Port Patrick in Galloway county, 1 | 
Scotland, from whence to Donaghadee, i in the 0 9 7 
of Down, i is about ſeven or eight leagues, or "IN 8 1 


Wwe 
8 8 


the ſame diſtance as from Dover to Calais. "A Y | 
To give the traveller a clearer idea of, the corref. i 
3 diſtances between the ſeveral ports of Greats : A 
citain, on St. George's channel, and thoſe of benny 2m 
the a table may be thought uſeful. - —_ 
to Cape Clear « 5 Le en 1 H 3 
25 Kiagſale 2 nh ©,» 
| toCorck |, — © g - © | en 
Frem the Land's End 4 to Youghall - 43 
5 to Witerford < 81 ot _ 
to-Black Rock 50 


(to Dublin 
'A C7. 
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_ Kink * | 
4 TIEN jj e - 
1 8 1 5 | to Youghall - 
a ro rom n Landy | „ 1 to Waterford - 
—_—_ to Black Rock 
Xa. 1 ETC 
_—_— ::.4 $@ Wicklow 3 | 
_— Lis Dublin © - 
—_ EY ſto CapeClear - < ” 
_ e I to Kinſale 
* WEE 7 „ to Cork - 
1 55 to Voughal! 
» "8M 5 ot 5 5 to Waterford 2 
wee Haven 4 ts Black Rock - 
_— „ to Wexford. = 
4s Wicklw: - 
| to Dublin » 
to Drogheda 
1.to Dundalk #7 © 
1 
to Cape Clear  « 
to-Kinſale | — 
to Cork | - 
to Youghall = 
to Wateiford = 
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8 Ito Wicklow — © * | 
EP B to Dublin > 49 1 
3 1 5 Jos 1 
* e 2 9 9 
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| From the Mull of Galloway. 


The following Iiftabces are between de ports onal 
coaſt of Ireland. | 


to Kinſale 
to Cork 55 20 


From Cape Clear 


From Kinfale to Cork 4 
"Fo Cork to Youghall 
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— —— Drogheda 


— — Dundalk 


3 Strangford- bay to C 


— Carrickfergus-bay to Faiche dd 
— Pairhcad to Colodagh LES 
— Colodagh-head to Lough-Swilly =» 
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5 Black Rock 

8 Hom Youghall to Watetford | 

— Waterford to Canſore Point | 

— Canſore Point to 5 vp— 

— Wexford'to Wicklow : 
— Wicklow to Dublin 

— Dublin to Canoe Point 


Strangford-ba ö 


bead 


-Iland to the iſles of Arran 3 
— the iſſes of Arran to Raghlin iſſe 
—— Kaghlin iſland to Donegal-bay „ 2 
— Donegall-bay to Sligoe-bay . — "1, 9 I IOW 

proceed to give a Ketch, or, Ie 
ther call it, a rough draft of the antiquities in chi 
kingdom, I ſhall propoſe to myſelf ſuch-a method,” 


to Carrickfergus-bay _ 
to'Dundalk . 


to Drogheda 27 


to Dublin 15 . 22 
to WickloW-,,W 
to Wexford 7 
Leto Canſore Polat jo. 


to Youghal _- _ 25 


to Waterford «= 38 5 
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may throw the whole matter into a diſtincter i 


at the ſame time render the taſk I have undertal en be 


difficult. 


I ſhall firſt conſider, the ancient REN and wo 
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7” 33 manner, from the time of the Mieh. 
Ans, to the preſent time, with a ſuccin@ aceount of 
+$ the: government and manners. The riſe and progreſs 
: . or ok chriſtianity among them, with obſervations on their 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and laſtly, I ſhall endeavour to 
Sie the general diviſion and ſtate of the kingdom as 
We find them at preſent. 
be names by which. Ireland v were chiefly known to 
8 abe antients, were Hibernia and Scotia. The firſt is 
ies in the Orthography by ſeveral authors, as lerne, 
|, 3 Overnia, Ierna, and Bernia, by all which $ 
3 names we. find it ſpoken of in different places; but 
Eo? all appear to 145 been originally derived from | 
the ſame ſource, which is according to ſome, Hiar, 
Zan Iriſh word fignifyin the weſt 3 to others, the Ibe- 
* Hans, Who formerly inhabited here ; or, laſtly, as 
A many of their hiſtorians affirm, Heber, one of the ſang” v 
of Milefius, © The Iriſh name Etin ſeems to be de- TS 
duced from Hiar, notwithſtanding the fabulous notionnss 
bey have of its being ſo called from Æria, a name of 
* e and ſuch other far-fetched derivations. Sir 
* Ware ſeems to approve of. the. derivation taken 
rom the Iberians, and produces Many good 2 nan 
* kengthen his opinion. | 
| 5 The name Scotia is apparently deduced from the "7M 
Wore. or Scythians, who were, without doubt, ſome Fo FL 
Y "IF the original inhabitants of this iſland : yet there FO 
2 * many other reaſons given for this name by the old © | 
yrbors, who tell us it Was ſo called from Seota, wife . 
fem whom they ſay, the Iriſh language 
was called Gaolic, or vulgarly. Galic, which ſeems, 
t Probability, to have come from the Gauls, or 
1 to wor); from the people of Galicia in 
; in. 
* That Ireland was called Leet . the north of 
wo fo called, and gave its name to that 98 
5 ingdom, is beyond all difpute ; for we find it menti- 
oned by the name of Scotia, long before that part POO IT 
ein was known by other names chan Caledonia, ES 
E Albania, . „ 
Plutarch's Ogygia, by him placed to the weltward of FEE INS.” 
ian, is thought, with ſome e, to haus +. 
—_ 3 wh $i | 8 meant 2 4 
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book entitled Oræ Maritime, ſty led Inſula Sacra 
Holy Iſland ;) nay, he affirms, that Sie Inſulam ders 


before the time of the Mileſtans, as they a, 
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meant Ireland. It is alſo by Feſtus Avienus, in 
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Priſci, . the ancients called it ſo.” Among the old nll 
hiſtorians, we find it called the Woody Hand ; in hey 


Inis na bhfoidhbhuidhe ; alſo Inis Alga, the Noble 
Iſland, Banba, the Happy, and Fodhla, the name of one 
of her queens. It was likewiſe called Inisfail or Ins 
'falig, from the Lia fail or fatal ſtone, which 1 ſhall 
mention more at large hereafter. To cloſe this account 
of hames, which is rather tedious to the reader, I H 
ſay, that the preſent name Ireland comes from the 


0 
Ir 


In. ; 


laſt from Britain: the vicinity of the two iſlands, e 


facility of the paſſage, and, laſtly, the very great 1 3 


we find between the cuſtoms and manners of 


the ſimilitude of their language, (which any on 


th tongue) are all conyincing arguments that botn 
iſlands were originally peopled with the ſame race: 
The firſt accounts of all nations, are full pf intricat 


-uncertainties, fables ſo blended with truth, that way 


hardly know how to ſeparate them; but we cannot 


with any colour of juſtice, accuſe the old Iriſh bine 
rians of delivering untruths, ſince we find nothing ne 
them more repugnant to probability, than what wes 
meet with in the ancient Greek and Roman authe 
and I may ſay in the antiquities of all vations. I 
therefore omit giving any account gf bat the old Tru 

- Chroifſeles deliver concerning Czfarea or Keaſar, Para 
tholanus, the Tuatha de Dannans, and other colomesy 
all ſay 
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elauded with fabls. 

In the fourteenth age before Chrift; their a 
agree; that the four ſogs of Mileßüs, king ef 
arrived with a fleet of thirty ſſips (eachcarying tn 
* families, ) in this ifland: 'T hatafter fomeconflicts with 4 

the Aborogines, they ſubdyuedthewholekingdom; andy 
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Prom whence ſoever the firſt inhabitants of Ireland 5 . 
originally came, it is highly probable that they came 
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wy INTRODUCTION. 
gr Heber, and Heremon by name, divided it between 
1 n, the north falling to Heber's, the ſouth to Here- 
Ws - Mon's ſhare. Thus they reigned jointly with great 
imity one year, but the lady of Heber, a woman 
great pride, having inſiſted on being ſtyled queen 
= of the three moſt fruittul vallies in the iſland, two of 
==. which were already in her poſſeſſion, and the wife of 
Hieremon being reſolved to remain miſtreſs of the third, 
bey raiſed a diſpute between their huſbands, which 
led in a bloody battle fought at Geifiol in Leinſter, 
left Heremon ſole monarch. This prince reigned 
= fourteen years, and died at Airgiod Roſs. He was 
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fucceeded by his three ſons, from whom deſcerided above 
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rived in Ireland. Of theſe monarchs, there is very 
Feile remarkable delivered in hiſtory ; both in this era, , 

4 Wandh after the nation became Chriſtian, they were per- 

petually torn by civil wars among the petty princes, 


o 


who were, or ought to haye been, all ſubject to the 
Pee king, or monarch of Ireland. We find in 
their chrogicles, very few of theſe kings that did not 


ee their crowns and lives in battle. The ſummary 
f the ee each is no more than this; he began - 
iin ſuch a year, and was ſlain in ſuch a battle 
. the valiant prince who ſucceeded him. In ſhort, this 
ad, ell within theſe ninety years, has been a continu- 
al heldof war, which muſt have greatly prevented its 
Improvement, as we ſee what a vaſt progreſs it has 
ein almoſt every thing for the better, in ſo ſhorta a 
eee of time. We find in their antient hiſtories many. 
Tories of a romantic caſt, but which, however, are nat 

3 diſagr eeable. I hall therefore, in the courſe of my ob- 
ions on the particular places io this kingdom, take 
ties of ſome of them. I now return to the ſucceſſion 

= of their kings. From the time of St. Patrick's arrival 
i Ireland, to the coming of the Engliſh, were up- 
eds of fifty monarchs more. In this æra is included 
the invaſion and defeat of the Danes, and great part 


4 . 
3 


is proper place. The Danes fiſt invaded Ire- 


the ninth century: at their firſt coming they 2 SLY 
e often defeated; but, being allured by the beau f 


an hundred and twenty 22 before chriſtianity ar- 


WE the church biſtory of Ireland, which we ſhall con- 
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» of the fountry, far excelling their own barren regions, 
after ſeyeral attempts, and committing the moſt un- 
heard- of cruelties, treachery and ſacrilege, they uſurpß- 
ed the government of the whole kingdom in the perſon; 
of their leader Turgeſius, a man, even according to 
their own accounts, capable of every kind of guilt. 
He erected a caſtle for his reſidence, not far from the 
ſeat of Maolſeachluin, or Malachias, king of Meath, 
+ prince of conſummate prudence and valourt. Turge- 
ſius was now pretty. well advanced in years, and often 
condeſcended to viſit the king of Meath, whom he ne- 
vertheleſs treated with much hanghtineſs. Atamenter-. 
tainmenÞ here he was captivated with the beauty f,, 
M,aolſeachluin's daughter, a lady of unfpotred virtue, 
„ as well as the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of her tiene 


- Ny 


1 and country. The old lover knew how to uſe his? 
power, and demanded her of her father, promiſing to 
1 make her his favourite miſtreſs. - Though the king of 
J Meath deteſted the thoughts of delivering his daughter 

| to be a proſtitute to a tyrant, he however wall nor: 
b abſolutely deny, but begged his majeſty to receive hers 
in a private manner, that her reputation might Cconti= 

4 nue, if poſſible, unſullied ; at the ſame time promifing, 
- 13 if his requeſt was complied with, that he ſhould 8 
= attended by fifteen of the fineft girls his ſmall territories 


w. |. | LEND could produce. The tyrant accepted the propoſal wit b 
4 pleaſure, and the princeſs was conveyed to his palace, 


A attended by fifteen gallant youths habited like virgins. 
. In ſhort, inſtead of the expected embraces, they treated 
OS Oe Turgeſius in a very rough nianner,” ſecufed and bound 
* him, at the ſame time giving a ſignal to a large bad 
oOo forces, who had been drawn together near the caffle = 
under the command of the king of Meath, Whe 
| tering the houſe, put all the Danes to the ſword,” a 
gays a final period to Turgeſius's ufurpition, and this 
ory 3 which, though it has much of the romantie a, ⁶ 
_--* 1s very well atteſted. The Ouſtmans or Danes; never= 

© + ,--- - theleſs, continued poſſeſſed of ſeyeral ſea-port towns. = 
Jul the time of Bryan Boroimhe, Who gave them an 
r total defeat, though with the loſs of his own life, 4 
I "the famous battle of . on the 23d of Apr 
iii. Aſter this the Danes never recovered thein 
ES bbc, as Capra © 
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1 . in Ireland, and even to this day the natives 
2» 4 Perkain a violent Fon to their name; though it is 
thought, with a good deal of reaſon, that ſome of their 
- deſcendants are ſtill in being, as the inhabitants of the 
northern part of the county of Dublin, called Fingall, 
Where many of them ſettled, differ in language, and 
many other reſpeRs from the true Iriſh. 70 5 
About the end of the twelfth century, Rodoric king FE 
3 of: Connaught, being poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of the 
„ kingdom, 'was looked upon as monarch of Ireland, and 
= was the laſt that ever bore that title, of the Milefian 
race; for in his time the nation put themſelves under 
E the dominion of the Engliſh, and have ever ſince re- 
mwained ſubjects to their king. This ſubmiſſion was 
brought about as follows: Teighernan king of Breifne | 
or Brefinia, (the track now called the county of Cavan) | : 
bad the misfortune to have a lady of the worſt diſpoſi- 
be In ſhort, Thefgave a looſe to her paſſions, and | - 
BM [outing her lawful lord, cohabited with Diarmuid | | 
- M<Murrough, king of Leinfter, a prince who had no 
ard to the diftates of virtue and honour. Upon 
2 % this the Brefinian — os implored the ſuecour of his maſ- 3 
4 er Rodoric, who, abhorring the crime, declared aga hl | 
* d and entered his kingdom with all the on © Þ« 
ing #tendance of war. The king of Leinſter in | 
Win demanded aid from his ſubjects and the neighbour -- 
ies chiefs: his crimes and tyranny had alienated the , 
hearts of the former, and the latter refuſed to engage Jo 
"Y info bad a cauſe. Finding bis efforts at home prove 
i 2 no: purpoſe, he fled to 11 ing. Henry the Second of Mo | 
5 and, who was then engaged in the wars of France, © | 
h he was himſelf prevented by what ſeemed at - 
ne of mich greater moment, he gave permiſſion” - 3 
is ſubjects to engage in this undertaking: where- 2. 
upon Richard, earl of Strigule, ſurnamed Strongbow, 
200 ſeveral other Engliſh lords, raiſed troops at their 
oven expence. "The Peſt that landed here was Robert . Be ”P 
. in May 8 5 ſome time after arrived gg * 
dodge who married Eva, the king of Leinſter's 
I and was declared ſueceſſor to his crown. on 
dhe igt of October 1171, Hog Henry in perſon land- . 
e n , where he 4 885 the ie homage of ere. 
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ral chiefs, and Rodeviek-himſelf ſubmitted to bis power 
Thus, aiter a few. inconſiderable ſieges and ſome ſkir- 
miſhes, with very equal ſucceſs, the whole nation put 
itſelf under a foreign yoke: Such is the effect of inte- 
tine diviſions! This ſubmiſſion has given occaſion to 
mary diſputes, whether it can be properly termed a 
conqueſt or no; but for this 1 muſt refer you to a book, 
excellent in its kind, viz. Mr. Molyneaux's Caſe 1 ' 
Ireland. In this, and in the Draper's famous Fourth 
Letter, it is attempted to be proved, that Ireland is 
ſubject by right only to the king of England, and there- 
fore that the people or parliament of England can have 
no power to bind ireland by laws made there. But 
I confeſs this is out of my ſphere, and the reader will 
judge for himſelf, on the peruſal of thoſe n whe- 
ther the authors are in the right or no. 8 
From the time of this ceſſion, till the revolution, Ire- 
land was never thoroughly quiet; a continual ſtate of 
diſcord between their natives and the new lords, kepr-f 
both in very unhappy circumſtances. The Engliſh for 
many years, lived altogether within what hes called. 
the Pale, which comprehended 1 four or five coung;” 
ties; but now their families are ſo blended by intete 
marriages and other occafions together, that theſg dif- 
agreeable diſtinctions are entirely forgot, ang in al” 
probability, a few ages will ſee this as flour 
happy a country as any in Europe. 2 
this place, 1 it may not be improper to ta ap 
of the ancient government and manners. of thiß It 
11 appears from what has been already ſaid; 
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as they were called, all theſe little monaerghig 
tribute, and were as vaſſals to one ſupreme kia 
was generally of the race of Heber or Heremon- 
ring the pentarchy br diviſion of the whole 7 ing 
five kingdoms, viz. Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Come 
> * Davght and Ulſter, the moſt powerful Mk © the 
- five generally obtained the 5 ut the panks 
. < archy is ſaid to have ceaſed in the fifth 
after that, there was no ſuch thing as a regular de 1 
n, or ſucceſſion, but the ſtrongeſt was ſtill upper 


1 . 8 b chief monareb was called king of — and 0 7 
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withſtanding the many ſubdiviſions and petty n 53 
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Es. . INTRODUCTION. . 
ten king of kings, alluding to the number of vaſſal % 


= princes,” who did homage to him. All theſe ſupreme 
=. - monarchs were crowned on the famous ſtone called Lia 
E Pail, or the Fatal Stone, till about the year 513, 
When Fergus, a prince of the royal ſtem of Ireland, 
who had obtained the ſovereignty of Scotland, got 
= leave to remove it thither for his own'coronation. It 
remained at Scone in that kingdom, till Edward the 
Pirſt of England, who conquered great art of Scot- 2 
land, took it thence, and placed it (with the antient 
chair) in Weſtminſter-Abey, where it is preſerved, for 
the uſe of the Britiſh monarchs at their coronation... 
be ancient hiftorianstell you, that this ftone uſed to 
emit a ſupernatural ſound; if the monarch placed on it 
was deſcended from the royal line of the Mileſians; but 
that this virtue, as well as other heathen oracles, 
Lveeaſed on the birth of our Saviour. Thus much is cer- 
= tain, that in all the three kingdoms where this ſtone 
has been, they have taken the utmoſt care of it, as Aa 7 © 
Very extraordinary treaſure ; and that a prophecy wass VF 
once in much repute concerning it, which ſome ſay was 
formerly inſcribed upon it, as follows: . 
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BE Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque loca tun 
= © Invenient Lapidem, Regni tenentur ibidem. r 
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In Exclisn, 


5 Or fate is falſe, or where-this ſtone ſhall "PH 
© The Scots will rule, a powerful monarchy. 
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Which in ſome ſort, may be ſaid to be ſtill in force, ass 8 
de preſent illuſtrious family of Hanover deduce their 

title from a daughter of king James the Firſt, who was 

deſcended Wee from Fergus above-mentioned, tbke 

beit Scottiſh king of North Britain, who was crowned _ | 
, and gave, his name to, Carrickfergus, an ancient 
= city of Vliter, as he was returning to fee his own. 1 
eis well known, that the reſidence of the Iriſh mo- 
woas principally at Teamhair, Temoria or Tem- | 
eee cated Tarah, in the county of Meath. at - {| 
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this place alſo was held the great triennial convention. Y 4 


kings, and all the chiefs . 
kingdom. This was the court by which all laws were 


authorized by the earlieſt accounts. In theſe unpo- 


nation: What do our barons and their feuds differ from 
chief muſician, and three ſtewards of the houſhold 
without. It ſeems to have been a monarch's crown 


2 bog of Cullen in 1744. And that they wore very 


preſent, muſt have had no unbecoming effect. Oe 
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or parliament, 2 E the provincial and 
and other nobility - o 


wo 
the 


enacted, and other buſineſs done for the advantage of 
the nation. I find, that we in England have a much 
meaner opinion of the ſtate of the Iriſh kings, than is 


liſhed times, we muſt not expect to hear of a pomp 
and luxury like thoſe of the modern courts ; but I have 3 

o0d reaſon to think, that Ireland was much on the 
ame footing as her neighbours; in that reſpect, and 
indeed with regard to the general ſtate of the. Whole 


the petty princes of Ireland, except in title? We can 
gather from their antiquarits, that each monarch al- 
ways entertained the following ten officers-in his court, 
which, (by the way) does not ſavour greatly of barba- 
rity d a lord, or prime miniſter, a judge, an auß 
or druid, a phyſician, a poet, an antiquary or herakl; a*X* 
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That they wore crowns of gold, appears plainly fron 
one diſcovered not long ſince (in 1692) at a place call= 
ed the Devil's-Bit,-in the county of Tipperary, raiſed 
in chaſework, which muſt have been made before the 
Chriſtian æra, as it had not the croſs, which after tha 
period the crowns of Chriſtian princes never Wer 
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ow 


having a reſemblance to the cloſe crown of the.eaſtern il 
e It is ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of Angluß 
in Champagne, where it was carried after the laſt was 
in Ireland. Another crown of gold was found in the 


* 


magnificent robes, is evident from the laſt will of * 
Cormac M'Cuillenan, king of Munſter, and archbiſhop 3 
of Caſhel, ſtill extant' in ſome antient manuſcripts, N 
where he mentions particularly his royal robe, the 
ſhineth with ſparkling gems. In ſhort; the dreſs au 
cuſtoms of the antient Iriſh, differed-in few or no 
ſpeQs from thoſe of their neighbours the'Britons, + 
Their habit, though it would appear rude. to us a8 
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according to the ability of the wearer; the lower ſort . 
had it of frieze, with a ſhaggy. border; but their 

© chiefs generally of ſcarlet cloth, with a gold or ſilver 
fringe. The dreſs of the women differed but little 
from that of the men; their under garment or veſt was 
long; they were very curious in platting and adorning . — Y 
© their hair, which cuſtom they retain ſtil} in ſome parts " 
of the kingdom. Both perſon wore an immoderate 09 


© quantity of linen in their ſhirts and ſhifts ; but this was : 
= prohibited, as well as the other deviations from the 

2 1 4--Anbany by act of parliament, when Ireland was 

= erected into a kingdom by Henry the Eighth. At pr r-. 
bet, ſome very remote parts only excepted, the people 
=” dreſs entirely in the Engliſh faſhion. . 8 e 
I ſhall conclude this ſummary of the manners, .with ©» Þ| 
dae obſervations on their funerals. The Iriſh conti. 


= ned that cleanly, though pagan cuſtom of burning | | 
Emer dead, long after Chriſtianity ; and that they pre: „ 
oed the bones in urns, as the Romans and other na 
= tions did, appears from four or five of thoſe veſſels, of 
=& very rude workmanſhip, wherein was contained a 
id of aſhes, each covered with a tile or flat ſtone, 2 
odd in a rock near Power's- court, in the county of ß 
Wicklow. The famous Iriſh cry, ſtill in uſe at ſome 1 
Bot their funerals, is no more than this: A kind of ſong | 
as compoſed in relation to the family, actions, and = = 
eos of the deceaſed, which is ſung by ſome Es 2 
do no difagreeable tune; for, by the way, the —: ' | 
ben has ſomething peculiarly ſweet and melan- 4 
aud the whole nation ſeem to have a turn that 
way. At the end of each fianza of this ſong, a cho- 
of women and girls raiſe a melarcholy how, which 
is called the Iriſh cry, and ſometimes made uſe of 
Without the ſong abovementione. 
Dor the arms and military equipage of the old Irin, 
hall only .fay, that they bes a very near reſem- = 
eee to thole of the Britons; that they were always 
emed a braye and warlike people, which character, 
wotwithſtanding their caſy defeat at the "_— „ 
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| king) they ſtill retain, .as is apparent from the Fo co” 


in Germany. wot 2 
tianity was, introduced here by St. Patrick, a native of 
exemplary piety, and, as he laboured in his apoſtle- 
' wonderful progreſs ; and in ſome ages this iſſand grew 


ſo famous for religious men, that it was ſtiled the 
| Iſland of Saints. The many ruins of religious houſes” 


this; and we find mention made in many authors, of a 


1n after-times, and was brought over here principally: 


made a new regulation in the government of bo 


IN TAO DPO Tron 


(undoubtedly occaſioned b 7 want of Aiſcipline, i uy 
and worſe arms, beſides the ill conduct of their 


gui ed figure they have made everalt times in — wars 


On the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, (as it is no o very enter- 
taining ſubject) I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible. Chriſ- 


Britain, nephew to St. Martin of Tours, about the J 
year 432. This primitive biſhop was a man of moſt 


thip with unwearied dihgence, the new faith made a 
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throughout the kingdom, are an inconteſtible proof of 


great reſort to Ireland for the ſtudy of divinity. In ſe- 
veral authors we have ſufficient reaſons given us, tha 
the religion of the old Iriſh was pure from thoſe ſupet 
ſtitions, which, without number, crept into the church 


by the Engliſh conqueſt. ; for Ireland did not become; ; 
abſolutely popiſh, till after the Engliſh gat poſſeſſion 
of it; and thence we way diſcern, the reaſon why the 
Pope was ſo liberal in his giſt of it to Henry II. "x 

ardinal Paparo, the pope's legate, in the year 11 52, 


church. The archbiſhopricks and their g are 


at preſent as follows: N 5 4 ; 
Under . Pinne; and . of all be. 3 
: —_— = 
Down 4 Connor, * 7 ore, 8 „ 
Clogher, PTD "an 
T W 
Under Dublio, primate. ofrel and l, | bo 
2 Glendalogh, 5 Oſſory, | 
united with Dublin, -* Loighli ke CY 
. | 1 ©. - I ; J 3 


enen 
A Under Caſhel, primate of Munſter, 
1 Ely, Feen Caſnel, ] Cork and Roſs, 
* Lek, Amer, and Ag- WW 
badoe, Killalloe. . Mag. Hy" 
1 Liſmore, 355 


% ' Under Tuam, primate of . 


. EI 5 TE Killala and Achonry, 1 3 £ 
8B Cloafert, Killmaduagh, and | Ardagh, lately united 4 
5 _ Kilfenora, Pte with Tuam. ; 


* 


5 of theſe, Meath and Kildare are r always privy coun- 

= fellors, and take place of the reſt 3 and here I muſt 

E > obſerve, that the church livings in Ireland are, gene- 

rally ſpeaking, better than thoſe with us, and more 

= equal, which is no ſmall advantage to the clergy. * ; 

= The protection given by an act of parliament, in 1778, | 

de tbe catholicks of this kingdom, in the free exerciſe 

= of their religion, it is not doubted will contribute 

'Y . to their ſatisfaction, and promote the good of — | 

t ; the commom cauſe of the people. | * 

1 mall now endeavour to give a general view of es 

the reſent ftate of this kin "+ be as far as has come | 355 
Viebig my knowledge. As to that peculiar bleſſing * 
A Ireland, in not producing or nouriſhing any ve- 823 
Enemous creature, Mr. O'Halloran ſays, that even 1 
e: were nevęr known to live there before the reign. _ 

Wor William IH. indeed, it is not probable but the, 1 

Need of them might bave come from France in the | 5 


; þ-fuite of James II. 5 
Te climate of . 0010 almoſt perfectly agree. n 
eib that of England, were the ſoil equally improved, 5 


RV abundantly tful both in corn and graſs, eſp e- 
Eeially the latter; in conſequence of which, an infinite 2 Th 
Number of black cattle and ſheep are bred, particularly x l 
. n the province of Connaught. Few countries produſ/ſe 
ner grain than that which grows in the improved parts 

ois kingdom. The northern and eaſtern counties are 
ere and incloſed, and the moſt populous | 

Ireland is'known to have many rich mines; and there 
XZ * prvipett of 4D and flver 3 in-ſoate! 
| | ' parts |_| 
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more in beautiſul lakes, both fr 


rivers. The commodities which Ireland exports, as für 


hibited; but her linen trade is of late grown of very 
great conſequence. -England, in the whole, is thought - 


many other reſpeQs ſhe inuſt be of very great advantage 

to that kingdom. Formerly, indeed, ſhe was rather a 

burden to herelder ſiſter than any benefit, but the times 
are Changed now, and improve every day. 


Mr. O'Halloran ſays, the linen manufa@ure was car» 7 


ried on in Ireland in very early days, to a great extent; 


"| Formerly, ſays he, they wove great quantities of linen, 
S which was moſtly- conſumed at home, the natives . 


on account of the number of pla 


the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute paſſed,” by which 


more than ſeven yards of linen in a ſhirt or ſhift, 


above 200. years continuance, 
throughout the kingdom, the annual 


pou in red wine, amounted to 365 pipes | Even is 


tna hides fhipped off for foreign markets. 


"i _ - 
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parts of the kingdom. Necolutry is the world abounds® — 
eſh and ſalt- water ges 
and it is alſo plentifully watered with many beautiful 3 
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to gain yearly by Ireland upwards of 1,400,000. and i 


o 
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| and Gratianus Lucius quotes a deſcription of the king= 
dom, printed at Leyden, in 1627, in which the author 

F tells us, © That this country abounds with flax, which 

A | is ſent ready ſpun in large quantities to foreign nations... 


3 quiring above 30 yards of linen in a ſhirt or ſhift.” 80 * A 
f truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhionof making upſlnrts, 
its and folds, that in 


7 


3 they were forbidden, under a ſevere penalty, to put 
Me may form ſome idea of what the trade of Ireland: = 
- IN muſt have been in former times, when ſo late as the 
] reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, notwithſtand= & 
ing the ravages and diſtreſſes which a Daniſh war, f 

ſſh bore produced. | 
ties ariſing from 
goods imported into the ſingle port of Limerick, ang 


po 
| a 
xz * 


ately as the laſt century, it is ſcarcely credible; ht 
riches this city derived from the bare manuf act ß 
ſhoes, which were exported in amazing quantities; 
whereas now, inſtead of ſhoes and boots; e ſee the = 
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mw INTRODUCTION. 
==”; No country in the world ſeems better ſituated for a 
maritime power than Ireland, where the ports are con- 
=  venent to every nation in Europe, and the havens ſafe 
= .andcommodious. The great plenty of timber, the ſu- 
- -perior excellence of the oak, and the acknowledged 
ill of her ancient artizans, in wood work, are cireum- 
ſtances clearly in her favour. . Formerly, that the Iriſh 
= exported large quantities of timber, is manifeſt from 
dhe churches of Glouceſter, Weſtminfter monaſtery and 
palace, &c. being covered with Iriſh oak. „ 
Ihe government of the kingdom is in the hands of a 
= Viceroy or lord lieutenant, who lives in very great ſplen- 
dor. In his abſence there ate lords juſtices, (ſtiled 
I their excellencies) generally three in number, viz. lord 
Fon lord high chancellor, and the ſpeaker of the © 
= houſe of commons. The parhament of Ireland meet 
= Every. other winter and oftener, according to exigen- 
Lies. Their only power conſiſts in propoſing bills, 
which are ſubject to the privy council of England, and Ho 
= Mm a-negative voice to any amendments. As to civil! 
= magiſtrates and the diflribution of juſtice, they are 5 


Pere on the ſane footing as in England. | Bs, 
Feland is reckoned to be about 300 miles long, and 0 
Js broad from eaſt to weſt. It is in circumference a- | 
3 bout 1400 miles. Its area or ſuperficial content, is 5 

© computed to be 11,067,712 Iriſh, or 17,927,864 En- *+* 

M8 gf acres. The proportion it bears to England and | 
= Wales is ſuppoſed to be as 18 is to 33, or as to Scotland 
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Counties, _ Houlcs c Chicf Towns. | | DE | '2JF 
1. Antrim _ 20738|Bclalſt 8]Leng. of; nie FE die- 
2. Armagh 13125|Armagh 5 Bread. I; cutuf * 
3. Cavan . ' g9268Cavan - 4ilrifh wu 2 


4. Down 26000 Down Patrick 6|Actes 2836837, 4496488 

8. Donegal ' 12357|Donegal 5 Pariſhes, 56s. 1 

6. Fermanagh 567 Inniſkillen 6 Boroughs, 29 

55 4 Londonderry 145 Londonderry 
9 


Monaghan 2663 Monaghan 
. Tyrone 5 16545 Dungannon 


_ 
"2d. LEINSTER. 1 


$s{Archbiſhopricks 1 wed 70 | 4 
Biſhopricks 6 . - 
Market-towns 68. 


25 Houſes. Baronies. 
1. Catherlogh, or Car-Car! 5 . et kae 36 
low 844 mY Brea ank, 


2. Dublin 24145 Dublin 8lri. ac. „ 
3. Kildare 8887 Naas or Athy 10 Pariſhes 858 

4. Kilkenny 3231 Kilkenny, Boroughs 53 
5. King? county 9294|Philipſtown 11jBaronies 99 
6. Longford 605 Longford 


„ | Market-towns.63 
* +9. Lowth 8150 rogheda 


P Archbiſhopricks 1 — 
5 Meath Eaſt | 12|Biſhopricks 3 48 1 
L 9. Queen's-coun- | of The'rivers are, oyne, E 4 
ö ty | p aryborough Barrow, Liffy, N Wh 
* | Wa g 3 
; 10. Weſtmeath 9621 . * . W 
11. Wexford ; : ; 
12: Wicklow _ 7786 Wicklow 41 . 1 
„„ ĩð mee MUNSTER. a 
1 1. Clare 11381“Ennis Teng. gone 
. 2. Cork 47334 "wh * Bread. 75 miles . 
| h ralee or Din-|Acres 3289932, 332914 
| 3. Kerry | 11683 gle-Icouch 8 Pariſbes 740 + liſh © 
4. Limerick 1938 Limerick 110 Boroughs 26 8 4 
5. Tipperary. 1832«|clonmell - 12/Batonies 63. "vi .--* 
6. een _ 9485|Waterford U 117197 
3 ; 2 Bier 2: Ebor' 
J | 4th C ON NA U.GHLD. | 
IDS Wy Galway 17|Leng..g0T 
yy $57 > g0V miles 
9 8. dae, $156|Leitrim , sſAcres 4272916, 
1 | | ariſhes 330 


; Ys Mayo 18089 Mayo 2 9 oroughs 10 ; * N | 
p25 FY Raromies 2 A —_ » 7 | 
4. Roſcommon 8780 Roſcommon Archbiſhop . Biſhops l. WW 
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Ri INTRODUCTION. 
=” In 1731, while the duke of Dorſet was lord lieute- * r 
nannt, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found 8 
chat the four provinces contained as follows: 


Connaught 250% 2217801 
F- 447916 | 
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Vveinſter 203087 | by 
. | Proteſtants 452044 F Papiſts, - 
8 
1 8 > | | 5. e 


= Ulter 35563 
/ 700453). 1309768 0 


1 There are forty four charter working- ſchools at pre- 8 
3 ſent in Ireland, wherein 2025 boys and girls are main- 
eained and educated. Theſe ſchools are ſupported by an 
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ame rate, the number of houſes now cannot be leſs than 
= 454,139; which, allowing five perſons to a family, will 
make the numbep of inhabitants 2, 260, 650; but as the 
= = returns of houſes by hearth collectors, is rather under 

© "than above the truth, and as there are many families. in 
erer pariſh, who are by law excuſed from that tax, and 
== - therefore notrreturned, the number on a moderate eſti- 
WO wate-will be 2,500,000. Sir W. Petty reckoned 160,000 
== cables without a chimney ; and if there be an equal 

= number of ſuch houſes now, the number of people will 

= be above 4,000,000. Mr. Molyneux ſays, Ireland has 

= gertainly-been better inhabited formerly; for on the 
aid mountains between Armagh and Dundalk, is ob- . + 
eme ad 
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ſervable the marks of. the plough, as it is alſo on the? 
mountains of Altmore. The ſame I am informed has: 4 : 
been obſerved in the counties of Londonderry and 3 
Donnegal. Mountains that are now covered with cy 
have been formerly ploughed ; for when you dig vw 
or fix feet deep, you diſcover a proper ſoil for veget 
tion, and find it ploughed into ridges and furrows : 
plough was found in a very deep bog near Donnega 
and an hedge, with ſome wattles ſtanding under a bo, 
that was five or fix-feet in depth. The ſtump of @*F 
large tree was found in a bog ten feet deep at 
Cattle Forbes; the trunk had been burnt, and ſome _ 
of the cinders and aſhes ſtill were laying on the — 4 
Mr. Molyneux further ſays, that on the top of an 
high mountain in the north, there were then remaining 
the ſtreets and other marks of a large town. 1 
I could not but remark that beauty is more di 
in England among the lower ranks of life than in Ires 
land; which may howeyer be attributed to the mere. | 
modes of living. In En gland the meaneſt cottager 
Me better fed, 85 lodged, * better dreſſed than the 
5 moſt opulent farmers here, who, unaccuſtomed to W "= 
WW © ov peaſants reckon the comforts of life, know no Jus, | & 
ury but in deep potations of aqua vit. 3$© 
| From this circumſtance, we may account for a nad 4 
3% reported to me, by the officers of the army cc 
They ſay that che young fellows of Ire land Who offeß 
to enliſt, are more generally below the given height 
than in England. There can be no appeal from con 
- teltimony, for they were Inih, and the Rouge is an 
infallible teſt. 2 4 
I can ſee no reaſon why the cauſes which promote ox! 
prevent the growth of other animals, ſhould pot have*® 'A 
1 | fimilar effects upon the human ſpecies. In England, 
1 - © where there is no ſtint of proviſions, the growth is , 
 *Ehecked, but on the contrary it is exrended to the ut» © 
moſt bound of nature's original intention; whereas in 
Ireland, where food is neither in the ſame quantit 70 
nor of the ſame quality, the body cannot expand = 
but is dwarfed and ſtunted in its dimenſionss. 
55 The 1 of Ire land are full as tall as thef . 
| ; the deference then between them and: 1 


The 0 in . of this agony, are 
far from being what they have too often and un- 
Tt h been repreſented by thoſe of our country who 
Agger ſaw them, a nation of wild Iriſh ; fince I have 
in Ireland, I have traverſed from north to. "ſouth, 
from weſt to eaſt, but more particularly through 
prouinces of Ultter, Leinſter, and Munſter, and 
rally found them civil and obliging, even amongſt 
Whe loweſt claſs of the natives. Miferable and op- 
| bY 14 welled, as by far too many of them are, an Engliſhman 
1 find as much ciyility in general, as amongſt the 
laſs in his own country; and, for a ſmall pecu- 

3 conſideration they will exert themſelves to pleaſe 

as much as any people, perhaps, in the king's do- 


2 - 
1 * 


poverty and oppreſſion will naturally make 
85 Wd ſour, rude, and unſociable, and eradicate, or 
t ſuppreſs all the more amiable principles and 
Gons of humanity. But it thoul uld ſeem unfair and 
as to judge of, or decide againſt, the natural 
by 3 of a man reduced by indigence and oppreſ- „ 


5 bh e deſparation. Let commerce, agricul- , 
Sos „ Au arts, but call forth the dormant activity of 


genius, and rouſe the native ſpirit of enterprize, 
J "Sy Row lies torpid within them; let liberal laws 
iter their minds, and plenty chear their ta- 
they-will ſoon ſhew themſelves deſerving to rank 
"i molt reſpectable ſocieties in Europe. 
Before! . this introduction, I cannot omit re- 
1 that bogs, wherewith Ireland is in ſome pla- 
* rown. are not injurious tö health, as is com- 
* ined; the wate exhalations from them are 
— "a abundant nor ſo noxious, as thoſe from 
=, which become prejudicial from the various 
na! and vegetable ſubſtances which are left to putri- 
bon as. the waters are exhaled Op the ſun. Dur- 
_—_ thc rig of the Nile, Egypt is compara- 
g rey healthy ;- the waters fublide; putrefaction 
ee and the plague returns: Boys are not, as 
might ſuppoſe . their blackneſs, maſſes of pu- 
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. as to reſiſt putrefaction aboye an 10 | other rler 
we know of. I have ſeen a ſhoe, all of one piece 
: leather, very neatly ſtitched, taken out of a bog roms 
ears ago, yet entirely freſh from the very faſhion 
Pof which, there is ſcarce room to doubt that it had lain + 2 L 
there ſome-centuries. | I haye ſeen butter calledrouſkin, * : 
which had been hid in hoHowed trunks of trees ſo I _ 
that it was become hard, and almoſt friable, yet not de- 
"gg void of unQuoſity ; that the length of time it had been 
G. buried was very great, we learn from the depth of the 
af dog, which was ten feet, that had grown over it. But 
- of he common phænomenon of timber trees dug out 17 7 
theſe bogs, not only ſound, but alſo ſo embalmed as 
* - afterwards to defy the injuries of time, demon 
__ the antiſeptic quality of them. 1 
The horns of the mooſe deer muſt have lain many = 
centuries in a bog; for the Iriſh hiſtories do not recog⸗ 0 2 
nine the exiſtence of the animal whereon they grew-5 "4 
lndeed, human bogies have, in many places, been e 1 
;"n entire, which muſt have lain there for ages. 
The growth of bogs, howeveh, is variable. in differ 5 9 
© places, from the variety of conditions? in the ſitua * b 
ton,” ſoil, humidity, , and quantity of vegetable food 3 * 1 
in ſome places it is very rapid, in others very” flow: 9 | 
NY and therefore their altitudes cannot afford any” certain „ 
meaſure of time. „ 
| In the manufacturing counties of the north, [found 2M | 
| fe fuel was become ſo we 2, that turbaries ett from 4 
ve to eight guineas an aer. In ſome places they ar 1 I 
ſo eradicated, there does not remain a trace of them, 4M 


the ground being now converted i into rich meadows and 5 iN 
- ſweet paſtures. 525 


e 
9 
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If we truſt to authorities, ve muſt combed thats Ts 4 
Ireland was not originally inferior to England, either 1 | 
in the fertility of the ſoil, or ſalubrity of the climate; 
7 - and upon the whole ron hat I have read, heard, 
* and ſeen, I muſt join iſſue with Cambrienſis, that“ © na- M 
4 ture has looked with a more favourable eye than uſual MY 
3 upon this kingdom of the zephyrs. When this country - 
it _ > dp the happy effects of the late indulgen- 


Britiſh parliament, by repealing ſeveral acts 


5 + 3 the trade of this Kingdom with Greign, 


Fs 


1 - 


„ we” 


1 N or 


Lackures and glaſs; and ſhall have received further in- 


— when the ſpirit of induſtry ſhall be inſuſed, in con- 
*X > ſequence of it, into the common people, their country 
3 ill not be inferior to any other on the globe, under 
* the ſame parallel. It is very difficult to ſay, whether 
® reign or domeſtic cauſes have operated moſt Power- 
fully i in laying waſte this fruitful country ; which, 


will 
Great Britain, and will unavoidably become of vaſt 


5 of that of France, who Cannot carry on this 
rtant branch of traffic, without the aſſiſtance of 

1 75 wool.” The woot of France is ſhort and coarſe, 
mo of. in „in the language of the manufacturers, neither 
eee in the thread, nor- long in the ſtaple. This obliges 
em to have recourſe to the wool of Ireland, which 
5 * e both theſe qualities. Aſſiſted by a pack of Iriſh - 
rool, the French are enabled to manufacture two of 


dulgences now in agitation, from the ſame authority; 


” being relieved. from their late unnatural prohibitions, 8 
* enabled to furniſh a grand proportion of ſupplies 


importance by its reciprocal trade, in reſtraining the 


| 5 F their own, which they will be no Jonger able to pro-. 


as the Iriſh will now work up their own wool, 


| Wo: uſed to export ; 5 great part of which found "os 


ws way to France, and enabled them to upply other 
T tarkets to. the great prejudice of Britain. he happ py 
1 s of it being already felt; for, notwithſtanding it 

757 ſo late as December 23, 1779, that the Royal 
Aſſent was given to the taking off their reſtraints on 
E woolen exports, it Appears, that on January 10, fol- 


Þ owing, an export e 
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was made at the Cuſtom-houſe 
— of Dublin of 1300 yards of ſerge for a e . 


arts, and allowed the exportation of Sens manu- * 
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| 6 IRCUMSTANCES of life, and natura 

\ inclinations, encouraged me to eultivate my domeſtie 
inſtructions with that liberal knowledge of men ane 
things, which, by experience, I have found is bet 
obtained by obſervation and converſation in differeut 
countries. I was adviſed not to begin with the Grand 

_ Tour of Europe, which is commonly laid down as 4 

taſk to be performed by our Englith gentry as foon 

as they, are taken from ſchool; but to paſs over into 

that country firſt, which, on account of its laws, 
religion, political dependence, &c. ought to be e 

garded and thoroughly known next tò Great Britanj, ³ 

and ſo complete a tour through his majeſty's dominions 

of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the latter king- 

£4dom, reported by hiſtorians to abound with no inconf⸗ 9 

derable ſtore of antiquities and natural curioſities, ane 

= a=tffording Wige fund of gratification to the.Brittth 
8 -- Having croſſed St. George's Channel from -Liver-. 
"1 pooh, the moſt proſperous ſea-port ton on the weſtern” 
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luna, forming the north point of its bay, which is about 


*. 


from that city reaches; and which, when carried on to 
= the extent propoſed, will conſiderably encreaſe the 


= would. not regret a journey thither for this ſingle proſ- 


ttltances are neceflary, but which can feldom concur, 
„ N. . = f | * , , 
uch as the ſeaſon of the year, the time of the day, and 
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by _ . 1 , C . . * 5 . 
fifth of that of London ; if you view it from any of the 


ers it ſeems more, but from walking the ſtreets 
dau would ſuppoſe it to be leſs. In 1754 there were 


s houſes in this city; but in 1766 they were in- 
1 ereaſed to 13,194 3 and are now further augmented, —_ 
ort of one 
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dg above 13,500, which indeed is far f 
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2 A TOUR rusOοαn TRELAND. | 
coaſt of England, the firſt land we made was Hout 
— Heath, a point of land about eight miles eaſt of Dub- , ? 


5 : . P | 6 ky " : - * 4 
=” fourth of the number of houſes. in London, yet there © |} 
= is not fo great a diſproportion in the number of inha- 
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to amount to 160, 00. It is nearly circular, about ' 
eight miles in circumference. We ſee it to great ad. 
vantage from any of its ſteeples, the blue ſlate having 
a very good effect. The beſt view is from the Phoenix © 
park, (the Hyde park of Dublin,) but much more e- 
tenſive than ours, and would be exquiſitely 5 of 
if dreſſed and planted; but except ſome thorns and 
the clumps: of elms planted by the late Lord Cheſter ©» 
field when he was Lord Lieutenant, there are very few © - * 
trees upon it. In one part of this park his Lord. 
ſhip raiſed a handſome column of free-ſtone, fluted * 
with a Phenix on the top, iſſuing out of a flame; 4 
With an inſcription on the baſe, node that he am- 
-belliſhed the park at his own expenſe for the recrea- 
tion of the citizens of Dublin; and his name is ſtil! 
held in veneration among them. In this park is - 
fort, The greateſt part of Dublin is very indifferent, 
but the new ſtreets are as elegant as the modern ſtreets 4 
of Weſtminſter, Lately has been added to it an ele. 
nt ſquare, called Merryon's ſquare, built in aſuperb _ 
. WH file. | Near that is the ſquare called St. Stephens, 
Green, each ſide being near a quarter of a mile, Proba = 
bly the largeſt in Europe, round which is a r — 


3 
Þ-- \ 
©. 

» - — a” 
CY 7 | * 
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4 alk of near a mile, where gentee] company wa i 
the eyenings, and on 9 after two o'clock, This 3 
„ ſquare has ſome grand houſes, and is in general wel. 
bailt, and although there is a great inequality in the. - ml 
houſes, yet this in ſome reſpect adds to its beauty. In 
the midſt of it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of George II; in 
braſs, erected in 1758. The ſituation is chearful, and! 
| the buildings around it multiply very faſt. A ne 


ſquare has lately been begun, called Palatine-ſquare, 


near the barracks, a regular fine range of buildings, 
which, when compleated, will conſiderably add to te ] 
growing improvements of this citi9y9. 
The quays of Dublin are its principal beauty; they. - 
he on each ſide the river Liffey; which is. banked and; 


* 


walled in, the whole length of the city; and at the 
* breadth of a wide ſtreet from the river on each fide; | - 
the houſes are built fronting each other, which bas a 
1 8 This embankment, when paved, Mill be 3 
bope gor to any part of : -=—_ The Liffey yi ſeer **M 
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* A TOUR THROUGH IRELAND: | | | 

about two miles almoſt in a ſtraight line through the 
' .., City, and over it are five bridges; of theſe Eſſex- 
bridge is the moſt worthy of notice. It conſiſts of 


feet 3 it was begun in 1753, finiſhed in about a year 
and a half, and coſt 20,000 guineas. It has raifed 
5 foot - paths, alcoves, and baluſtrades like Weſtminſter- 
bpridge, of a White ſtone, coarſe but hard. It fronts 
Cape l-ſtreet to the north, and Parliament-ſtreet to 
the ſouth. The length is 250 feet, and breadth about 
the width of that at Weſtminſter: here the tide 
diſes on an average about ten feet. Queen's-bridge 
; Was re-built in 1764, is exceedingly neat, and conſiſts 
of three elegant arches. The other bridges are 
dot worth mentioning, as they are merely conyeni- 
WW . - Encles to ſave the trouble of ferrying acros the river, 
= and defy every order of architecture. At the end 
= of Eſſex-bridge is the elegant new building of the 
Exchange, which does honour to the merchants who 


{Conducted it, the expenſe being moſtly defrayed I: 


lotteries The whole is of white ſtone, richly embel- 
_—_— liſhed with ſemicolumns of the corinthian order, a eu- 


1 


1 ive arches of ſtone, the chord of the middle one is 48 2 


pPola, and other ornaments, with a ſtatue of his preſent _ 


= majeſty, George III. erected in 1779. Near this, on 
A litile eminence, is fituated the caſtle, the reſidence . 
= of the lord lieutenant, which conſiſts of two large 
=” courts, called the upper and lower caſtle-yard ; in 
= "the latter of which are. the treaſury, 4nd ſome other 
public offices. Though there is little grandeur in the 
doutward appearance of either, yet, upon the whole, 


tis caſtle is far ſuperior to the palace of St. James s, 


2 ads well in the exterior, as the ſize and the eleganee 
= of the apartments within. Over the gates leading 
= tothe upper yard, are two handſome ſtatues, viz. Jul- 

tiee and Fortitude ; theſe, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Wilm III. in College-green, erected in 1701, ano 
=  - © ther of George II. already mentioned, in the center f 
St. Srephen's-green; and a third of George I. in tbs 
Ml,jyoralty-garden, and of George III. at the E 
change, are all the ſtatues erected in Publ, engeft $ 
de two of the Tholfel. == on ge ht RR 
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A TOUR trxovcyn IRELAND. 29 
To expect many works of the fine arts in a count 
but juſt recovering from an almoſt uninterrupted War- 
fare of near ſix hundred years, would be to look for 
the ripe fruits of autumn in the lap of ſpring. Exen 
London cannot boaſt of many, conſideriag its mighty. - 
opulence. A ſingle church, on the continent, is ſomes, - 
times decorated with more ftatues, than are to be ſeen 
in the greateſt city of Europe. 1 . 
_ . Here are two cathedrals, eighteen pariſh churches, 
beſides ſeveral chapels, meeting-houſes, &c. Neither 
of the cathedrals are remarkable for their architecture 
and as to the pariſh churches, except on the front of 
three or four of their ſteeples, external embelliſhments 
have been little ftudied ; all that ſeems to have been. 
attended to, was neatneſs and convenience Within 
but they are generally deſtitute of every mos 
decoration: ny the cathedrals only, are to be. ſeq: i 
whatever of the monumental kind is worthy 'obleru Ra 


| tion. Ii that of the Trinity, or Chriſt-Chureh; the 
» ſculptures which merit notice are, 1. that erected in 
6 1570 to the memory of Richard Strongbew, Who died” x 

in 1177, but has lately been (injured by having been 

painted White. 2. That of Mr. Thomas Prior, foun— 

der of the Dublin ſociety, an elegant piece of Work 

manſhip, executed by J. Van Nott in 1756, which re- 

preſents two boys of white marble, one pointing 9 ü 

nduſtry and Agriculture, expreſſed in baſſo relievo, 

and the other to a repreſentation'of Minerva leading 

the Arts towards Hibernis. Beneath on a ſcroll, is ax ⁵ 

inſcription by the late Dr. Berkley, the celebrated 

biſhop of Cloyne, 3. That of the earl of Kildare 

” who died in 1743. This is ſituated on the north fide 
= of the choir, and is very ſuperb; executed in white 
=— marble by H. Cheere. The late earl, afterww&ds duke 
of Leinſter, and his ſiſter, are repreſented mourning 
over the body of their father. 4. In the nave of the 

_ cathedral is that af lord Bowes, late high chancellor 
of Ireland, who died in 1767. It W in white 
marble as large as life, the figure of Juſtice, in a peun- 
nee attitude, looking at a medallion, with his lor 
dis. bead in relief, Which ſhe holds in her hand, au, 
"=. - -wEeps over it. The whole 


is pathetically expo 1 
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© This cathedral is the more beautiful of the two; yet 
the choir is rather too much narrowed by three rows of 
pews on each fide, which leave the aile between them 
of not more than ten feet width. It has a gallery on 
each fide. The organ is placed on one fide of the 
choir, near the altar, in a gallery. The choriſters go 
| vp into this when the anthem is ſung; and, what may 
ſeem extraordinary, they have only one fet of cho- 
riſters for both cathedrals, who perform at one cathedral © | 
in the morning, and at the other in the evening. Both 
the cathedrals are on the ſouth fide of the river. 
; In St. Patrick's the monuments are more in num- 
ber, but not ſo well executed; that erected in 1766 - 
do the memory of Dr. Smith, late Archbiſhop of Dub- 
bu, is indeed, by ſome, eſteemed elegant, but in my 
+. Opinion the maſſy columns of Italian marble are too 
* their intended uſe. The epitaph you may 
3 


« 


nM 


+8 


dne to the memory of a faithful ſervant of Dean Swift ; 
mother erected lately to that of Mrs. Johnſon, his 


= celebrated Stella; and a third over the facetious Dean 
himſelf. In the choir are ſeveral monuments of more 
tient dates, the principal of which is that of the, 
family of Boyle, erected in 1629, an enormous pile of 
= 3 with near twenty clumſy images as large as 
=. Yife, In the chapter-houſe is a black flab over tbe 
= Duke of Schomberg, who was killed at the battle of 


| the * +.” 3: 25 - 
The Mogern-built churches in Dublin have neither 
ſpires gon ficeples. There are two or three of them 4 


ade en elegant ſtone fronts. The Round 
Cu be ſouth fide of the Liffy, is, as the name 

i exprefles it, really round, and very convenient for. the 2 
performance of Oratorios. 5 | 
© Speculative men have been much divided in their 4 
ſentiments About. the proportion which Proteſtants beer 


0 Papiſts in Dublin. According to ſome inaccurate 
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returns, the number of houfes belonging to each de 
nomination is nearly equal; ꝓet it is generally thought, | 

that there are two Papiſts for one Proteſtant, moſt of. 
the poorer ſort, and nearly all the ſervants, being of _- 

the firſt claſs; and among the Papiſts chiefly it is, that 
many families are crowded into one houſe.” 5 . = 

There are but few, public buildings here of any 
note; in Ship-ftreet, an antique round tower, ſeldom 


> noticed by the inhabitants of Dublin, was demoliſhed 
during my ſtay here. By ſome antiquarians it is ſup- 7 k 

poſed of Druidical erection from its ſhape; but others cc I 

| are weak enough to imagine it Daniſh, of which 9 
there are ſeveral ſimilar ones in different parts of the $48 

kingdom, as I ſhall hereafter notice at Clondalkin, v2 


If erected by the Danes, it is ſome what remarkable, | 
that none fuch are extant in Denmark. Giraldus $3808 
Cambrenſis, who viſited Ireland in 1172, deſcribes 8% 
very minutely thoſe narrow and Jofty round towers, 88 
culiar to, and ſo: common in this kingdom, as having 
— built long before his time. Not only in the M8 
more open, but in the moſt ſequeſtered parts of the 
kingdom, are theſe towers to be ſeen, and always neww- 
the remains of antient churches. A late ingeniqus 
and learned writer remarks,.** Sa blindly and Wilful xfx? 
ejudiced have modern writers concerning Ireland 
een, that the very maritime cities, in which the lofty.” ñ 
towers, ſtrong walls, and elegant buildings beſpeak the 
power as well as the taſte of the ancient Iriſh, are.all 
attributed to the Danes,—a ſavage, barbarous crew, 
whoſe eruption, like thoſe of their ſucceſſors, the 
Saxons, were every where marked with blood, rapine,.” 
5 and deſolation! We every where read of countries 
4 laid waſte, people as well as buildings deſtroged b 
= theſe Barbarians, but not a word of improvements. 
Ihe Biſhop's Palace, or St. Sepulchre, is very old. 


and ſituated nat far from St. Patrick's Cathedral. The 
{1 Parliament-houſe in College-green, begun in 9, & 
finiſhed in ten years, at an expenſe of 40,0001. 1s 
truly a moſt auguſt pile, and admirably conſtructed in 

all its parts. The Houſe of Lords is beautiful, ane 

2s elegant as any public room in Great Brit zin. The. 
Hfouſe of Commons is N capacious, convent» 1 N 


* 
| 2 . 
was 
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ent, and magnificent, infinitely ſuperior to that at 
| Weſtminſter. This building is looked upon as one 
of the principal ornaments of the city. The front is 
I a portico of the Ionic Order, and, in eneral, well 
= executed, in the form of the Greek II, Hae by 
boſty columns of Portland ſtone, and is affi med to be 
one of the moſt perfect pieces of architecture in Europe. 


=. which conſtitutes the whole of the Univerſity, con- 
"mm ſiſting of two ſquares; in the whole of which are 
1 thirty-three buildings of eight rooms each. The 


White ſtone, and of four ſtories in height. It was be- 
un in 1591. Indeed its fituation adds much to its 
= grandeur. College-green, which is the name of the 
2 2 Kreet leading to its front, regularly ,widens as you 
approach the College, and terminates in a triangular 
3 9 on the right is the Parliament-houſe, and 
A in the center of the triangle an equeſtrian ſtatue of 


* the College are built of brick, and the fourth is a 
moſt ſuperb library, which, being conſtrued of very 
= bad. ſtone, is mouldering to ruin. The infide is 
V Beautiful, commodious, and magnificent, embelliſhed 


among whom are thoſe of Plato, Socrates, Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, Demoſthenes, Homer, Shakefpear, Milton, 
3 Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Swift, Uſher, Gil- 
bert, Delany, &c. &c. A great part of the books, 
On one fide, was collected by Archbiſhop-Uſher, one 
* el the original Members of this Body, and beyond 
ien the moſt learned man it has ever produced. 
The remainder on the ſame fide was the bequeſt of 


Dr. Gilbert. The modern publications in this li- 


2 . 


William III. Three ſides oof the further ſquare of 


Wich nineteen buſts of ancient and modern worthies ;- 


Near the Parliament-houſe ſtands. Trinity College, 


* - 
- 


+ join has twenty-three windows in front, is of 


n 


3 2B 3 * are very fews. as there have been but few addi-- : 


ie made for above 40 years paſt, The new ſquare, . 


; 2 T6 :>three ſides of which have been built within 20 years 


XX by parliamentary bounty, and from thence called 
liament-ſquare, is of hewn ſtone, of coarſe © 
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grain, but ſo bard as to reſiſt the corroding tooth of . al 


3 YM _—_ The front next the city, is ornamented wit] Zh] 
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Ine, is the Provoſt's houſe, a handſome building f 

free- ſtone. The chapel of the (gollege is as mean a 

ſtructure as can be cencetved ; deſtitute df monumen= *, 

tal decoration within, and coarſely ſimple without. 
The old hall where college-exerciſes are performed, 1 

is in the ſame range, and built in the ſame ſtile; but 


the new hall where the members dine, is a large, fine 
room. In the Muſeum are but few objects to entertain 
curioſity, excepting a ſet of figures in wax, repreſent- 
ing females in every ſtate of pregnancy, which were 
FORE the univerſity by the preſent Lord Shell. 
urne, who purchaſed them of the maker, (a French i 
gentleman) after their having been exhibited in Eng- 
land for many years. In the anatomy-houſe of this 
college, is a human ſkeleton, of betweeen ſeven and* 
eight feet high. They told me it belonged to ons 
Magrath, an orphan, in this county, ſomewhere near* I 
Cloyne. The child fell into the hands of the famous 
Berkley, then biſhop of that ſee. This ſubtile doe 8 
tor, who'denied the exiſtence of matter, was as in- 


#3 Fw; N in his phyſical reſearches, as he was -wham-- 8 
ical in his metaphyſical ſpeculation, When F rel 
you, that he had well nigh put an end te his-@wn” "28 


exiſtence, by experimenting what are the ſenſations ß 
a perſon dying on the gallows, you will be more ready 
| to forgive him for his treatment to the poor foundling,, 
whoſe ſtory I am now to finiſh. + © lb 
The biſhop had a ſtrange fancy to know whether” 
it was not in the power of art to increaſe the human 
ſtature. And this unhappy orphan appeared to Him W MY 
fit ſubject for trial- He made his eſſay according t = 
his preconceived theory, whatever it might be, and tk 
contre was, that he became ; ſeven feet high in, 
his ſixteenth year, He was carried through variougs 
parts of Europe for the laſt years of bis life, and 
exhibited as the prodigious Iriſh giant. But fo diſpro - 
portioned were his organs that he eontracted an uni- 
verſal imbecility both of body and mind, and died ß 
old age at twenty. His under-jaw was monſtrons, 
2 3 ſkull did nat exceed the common fize. - But tex 
bew a ſkull there, which, if the other members ſym-¾ 
metrized, does certainly beſpeak a ſtature more than 
23 - Pata 
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* l kin, eyes, and entrails: his joints ſettled 


(1 3 


1 © filtance ; he had at laſt no bend in his body; yet, 


* * 


8 annum. That of a ſenior fellow about 700l. of 
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© Patagonian. It was the ſkull of one © Dowd, a 

gentleman of Connaught, whoſe family, now extinQ, 
were all above the common ſize. 
In the ſame place | faw the ſkelefon . one Clerk, 
a native of the city of Cork, whom they call the 
| offified. man: the greateſt curioſity that ever nature 
Foy It is the carcaſe 'of a man intirely oſſified 
in his life-time, living in that miſerable condition ſe- 
veral years. Thoſe that knew him before this ſurpriſing 
” alteration, affirm he had been a young man of great 
ſtrength and agility. He felt the faſt ſymptoms of 
this 15 priſing change ſome time after he had lain all 
night in the fields aſter a hard debauch, till by flow. 
degrees every part grew into a bany fubſtance, ex- 


in ſuch a manner, that no ligament had its proper 
operation: he could not lie down nor riſe without aſ- 


- when he fat upright, like a ſtatue of ſtone, he could 
Rand, but could not move in the leaſt. His teeth 
mere joined, and formed into one entire bone, there- 


>” ſabltarce, for his nouriſhment I cannot ſay, but to 
5 85 on a miſerable life. The tongue loſt its uſe, 
and his fight left him, ſome time before he expired. 
This ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen 
bee yet they have neither ſtatue, buſt, picture, 
nor any repreſentation of their munificent Wee 
The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth 300ol. 


hom there are ſeyen. - A junior fellow's emoluments 
Are about 100]. per annum, beſides commons, and the 
Jaſtruction of pupils; of theſe there are fifteen ; there 
are ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſizers. Among the 
Ants are three different ranks; fellow-commoners, 
©" Penſioners, and ſizers. The firſt are ſo named from 
dining with the fellows; for which privilege, howe- 
ver, they pay little more than the penſioners, who 
BZ by themſelves, according to their claſſes. The 

principal difference is in the rate of tuition: yet, 
'S as they take their degrees a year ſooner than pen- 
* 85 there is but little difference in the expenſe 
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upon the whole: The ſizers or ſervitors pay nothing, 
for their commons, but carry up the diſhes to the 
fellows table, which they attend, and afterwards dine 
upon the fragments that come from it. Theſe wear 4 
black gowns of coarfe ſtuff, without ſleeves. Pen- 
ſioners wear gowns of theſame form, but of fine ſtuffs, „5 
with hanging fleeves and tafſels. Commoners wear 
gowns of the ſame ſhape and ſtuffs, but with ſleeves 
and velvet collars. Noblemen, knights, aud ſons of 
noblemen, wear gowns of the ſame ſhape as the com- 
moners, but with gold and filver taſſels. +." 
The number of ſtudents is very variable; it is faid”' 
to fluctuate upon the tide of peace and war. About 
forty years ago, the number was pretty nearly the ſame © ll 
it is now, that is about 400. At the cloſe of the laſt 8 "i 
war, the number upon their books was lefs than. 300 
And ſo few went into the miniſtry at that period, that 
eurates were wanting for the. ſervice of country pa- = 
riſhes. It was therefore judged expedient to ordain, = 
upon Scotch degrees, which are obtained for the atteng-- = 
ance of as many months, as years in England or Tre-* 
land. At preſent, few gentlemen of fortune who have, 
not either the advowſon of a living in their family, or. 
ſome peculiar epiſcopal or parliamentary connection, 
chuſe to dedicate their ſons to the church, as the edu- 
cation is too expenſive for a-curacy of fifty pounds 2 
year. Yet, they tell you, theſe few years of peace 
have produced ſuch a redundancy of candidates for- 
orders, that a nomination is not procured without ſome * 8 
difficult. Fx . _ 
Near St. Stephen's Green is the manſion-houſe fk 
the lord mayor, a brick building of two ſtories, with* 
hve windows in front, of but two-panes breadth in 
each. There are however, ſome magnificent fttruQtures- 
of modern date; ſuch as the duke of Leinſter's, near 
the manſion-houfe, a very auguſt pile, not unworthy 
the premier peer of any country; and on the oppolite>, 
fide of the water is lord Charlemont's; though it can- 
not be deemed a large houſe, nothing can be more ele- 
gant, nor any ſituation more delightfu] ; it ſtands upon 4 
4 little £minence, exactly fronting Moffe's hoſpital, 
33 e generally: 8 
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generally called the Lying-in hoſpital. Indeed there 
= are ſeveral more houſes in Dublin built of hewn ſtone, 
ler's attention. . 
Moſſe's hoſpital, or the Lying-in hoſpital, is ſituated 
in Great Britain-ſtreet, near the moſt northern extre- 
mity of Dublin, which claims particular notice, both 
as an example of humanity, and a ſpecimen of archi- 


was the firſt charity of the kind in his majeſty's domi- 
nions. Above 10,009 poor objects have been delivered 
here within twenty years. It was founded in 1745, 


from parliament, private ya. 

= 1 ariſing from concerts, and its pp" =" 

. Moſle's only reſources were lotteries, the e - 
=" ments from concerts, and ſubſcriptiqgf to the gardens. 
3 length awakened, 


* he benevolence of the public was 

== after the doctor had met with every oppoſition, and 
popular clamour ; the king gayeMtability to the inſti- 
= tution by a charter, and parliannt beſtowed a bounty 
on the widow of bim who had devoted his life to the 
1 ſervice of his fellow- creatures. Behind the hoſpital 
dee the gardens, with a large circular room called the 
3 -- Rotunda, built in imitation of that at Ranelagh near 
1 London, abet a third as large, but without any pil- 
in the centre. Here they have an organ and or- 
= cheſtra for concerts, in the wet evenings of ſummer, 
Ds . I | . 
= and for balls in winter: ſo that upon the whole, this 
2s the'Vauxhal!, Ranelagh, and Pantheon of Dublin. 
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, it is fomething more than all theſe, it is a polite 
*» place of public reſort on Sunday evenings. On theſe 
nights the rotunda and po are crouded, the price 
= of admiſlion being only fixpence each perſon. | 

NH At the weſt end of the city, on the north ſide of the 
= water, near Phenix park, ſtand the barracks, ſaid to be 
the largeſt building in his majeſty's dominions ; capa- 
= ble of containing 3000 foot and 1000 horſe. The 
whole is of rough tone, ornamented with cornices and 
window caſes of cut ſtone; and ſome late additions are 
not without elegance of architecture. It conſiſts of 
three ſquares, or rather imperfect ſquares, each want- 
nung its louth fide, Nearly oppoſite, on the ſouth fide. 
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_ but thoſe mentioned are the moſt worthy of a traveP*a 


tecture. It is magnificent and almoſt faultleſs, and 


and finiſhed in 1757; and is now ſupported by grants # 
cies, the © 
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X TOUR Tauxoven IRELAND, 7 2 
of the river, is Dr. Stevens's hoſpital for fick and 
= wounded objects of charity; and near that charity. 
ſtands St. Patrick's hoſpital, for lunatics and idiots, 
founded by the late celebrated Dean Swift, in 1745, 
in conſequence of about 1 1,000]. bequeathed by him; 
who unfortunately became a proper object for his own. * 
_ Charitable foundation. | Tye 
Near the barracks, on Oxmantown-green, has 
very lately been erected a new blue-coat hoſpital, .a* 
beautiful ſtone building, not yet entirely finiſ ed; a 
foundation whoſe utility is too obvious to need com- 
mendation, the old building being decayed and ruin- 
ous. The new ſtructure is one of the nobleſt Dublin 
can boaſt of. | oo 
Near Stevens's, but farther weſt, is the hoſpital of 
Kilmainham, or Royal-hoſpital, anſwering to our. 
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others, uſeful, but not ornamental ſtructures. Ons 
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large as the new in Crow-ſtreet, which is nearly the 
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and beſt conſtructed theatres, for the advantage of bath* 
audience and actors, of any in the three kingdoms. 
O pon the whole, DuBlin is no contemptible city; 
and we ſhould rather wonder, conſidering its limited 
trade, to find it ſuch as it is, than be diſappointed at ; 
its inferiority in ſome reſpects to thoſe which labour - 
under no reſtrictions, political, civil, or commercial, 
to depreſs their growth. Poverty can be no reproach 
to citizens, whoſe induſtry is prevented from exertion; 
aud this is the beſt apology I can make for a want of _ 
= cleanlineſs, which, if not injurious to the credit, muſt 
= undoubtedly be ſo to the health of this populous city ; 
for it cannot be denied, that, except the few new | 
ſtreets, which are paved and flagged like thoſe of Lon-= ? 
don, the whole of it is abominably dirty and flip- y 


. LS. lan of Dublin is nearly circular, divided by 
he Liffy, encompaſſed with a broad walk, or road, 
much frequented by the better fort of people, on foot, 

on horſeback, and in carriages. It was made for the 
| putpoſe of furniſhing a Convenient airing, and the mo- 
ney collected at the toll-gates is applied totally to the. - 
| i it in repair. In 1774 an act paſſed for new 
paving the city, and in conſequence of it ſome of the 
| fifeets are already new laid. Sackville-ftreet, Which 

is one of the handſomeſt, might have been carried up 

b- to the front of the Lying-in-hoſpital ,which would 

have rendered it 5 In the midſt 1s a mall 7 

encloſed within a low wall. 

From the general badneſs of the 'fireets, hackney 

1 coaches are more frequent in proportion than in Lon- 

and ſedan chairs are every where as common as 

about St Names's. They have an odd kind of ſingle- 

2 #2 chaſe here, called noddies, fo infufferably_crazy, 

eren dangerous, as to afford matter of ſurprize 

that they are permitted to be uſed : their fare is half 
the e price of a coach. They are nothing more than an 

; old one horſe chaiſe, or chair, with a ſtool fixed upon 

the ſhafts juſt before the ſeat, on which the 72 8 . 

| ju oye — TOTES of his hotſe, pe 3 35 
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A TOUR TR ROUGH IRELAND. 39 ,©3 
Goods are conveyed about the city on two-wheelea © 
cars, drawn by a fingle horſe. | The wheels are thin 
round blocks, about twenty inches in diameter. They 
are frequently uſed as vehicles for the common people 
on their parties of pleaſure, When a bed or a mat is 
placed on the car, and half a dozen people fit on it, 
with their legs hanging a few inches from the ground. 
They are generally dragged a ſoot-pace, and are-as ris 
diculous a chaiſe-marine as can; be 1mnagined. - - + ©» ll 
In the year 1749 it was computed, that in the city” 
and liberties there were two thouſand alehouſes, three 
hundred taverns, and twelve thouſand brandy=ſhops: 
At preſent, in this extenſive place are but. ſeven on. 
eight coffee-houſes, and they are reſorted to for tea 
and coffee only, not like thoſe in London, where din-'- 
ners and ſuppers make a very convenient addition; 
nor are there above half a dozen chop-houſes; ſu en 
accommodations being novel in Dublin. 
It is very extraordinary, that in this 1 
lous city there ſhould be ſuch an almoſt total Want e 
good inns for the entertainment of ſtrangers and tra- 
vellers. This defect obliges every body that is a&+ "I 
quainted with the place to get into private lodgings 'ag 
ſoon as he arrives, or to ule the hotels lately ſet upyß ; 
ſome of which are elegant. | - "x oO 
The conveniency of a penny-poſt office has late 
been eſtabliſhed for the carriage of letters in and'abque = 
Dublin; as well as above twenty ftage coaches 
the conveyance of paſſengers to various parts of he 
kingdom ; but there are no ſtages for horſes, excepting 
on the road from Dublin to Belfaſt, ſo that the-agly 
method of travelling with convenience is to hire x 
carriage and horſes by the week or month, Thee 
of the country ate univerſally good, but wear Deblin 
extremely bad. The moſt perfect ſecurity attends 
travelling throughout this kingdom; for, excepting the 
environs of Dublin, it is very unuſual to hear of any 
highwayman or footpad. Re | ©2 "+ * » > 
During my flay here I was frequently preſented 
with the picture of-a late Touriſt at the bottom of the 
chamber: pots, with his mouth and eyes open ready to. 
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wreceive the libation, and on enquiry found, that even 
the utenſil now is more frequently called by the name 
of a Twils than any other, in contempt of the illiberal 
_ reflections of that gentleman, who was ſo hoſpitably 
received here. Indeed hoſpitality holds its reſidence 
E . here, for it is cuſtomary for almoſt every gentleman, 
who dines with your friend, to aſk you for a day; nay, 
they will ſometimes invite the whole company to 
of your party. This ſocial cuſtom is ſtill very preva- 
lent, though not ſo much, I am told, as it has been. 
With reſpect to drinking, I have been happily diſ- 
appointed; the bottle is circulated freely, but not to 
= that exceſs we have heard it was, and I of courſe 
= dreaded to find. Common ſenſe is reſumigg her em- 
bpire; the practice of cramming gueſts is already ex- 
= ploded, and that of gorging them is daily loſing 
= ground. Wherever I have yet been, I was always 
Jeſired to do juſt as I would chuſe ; nay, I have been 
== at ſome tables, Where the practice of drinking healths, 
= at dinner, was entire laid afide. Let the cuſtom 
= originate whence it may, it is now unneceſſary ; in 
= amany-caſes it is unſeaſonable, and-in all ſuperfluous, _ 
be tables of the firſt faſhion are covered juſt as in 
=_ London; I can fee ſcarcely any difference, unleſs it 
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be that there is more variety here. Well-bred people 
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= of different countries approach much nearer to each 
= other in their manners, than thoſe who have not ſeen + 
= the world: This is viſible in the living of the mer- 
= chants of London and Dublin; with theſe, you never 
ſee a ſtinted dinnner, at two o'clock, with a glaſs of 
= port after it; but you find a table, not only plentifully, 
1 5 luxuriouſly ſpread, with choice of wines both at 
= dinner and after it; and, which gives the higheſt zeſt 
= tothe entertainment, your hoſt receives you with 
_ 9 vry an appearance of liberality, and indeed urbanity, 
eis very pleaſing. Here they betray no attention to 
the counter, diſcover no ſombrous gloom of computa- 
tion, but diſplay an open frankneſs and ſocial vivacity 
= of ſpirit. es We" ACA $a 8 
_ 11 you prefer the men of this country for their hoſ- 
. and the women for their beauty, you are likelx 
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the landſcape; to the right the conical mountains of 


| buts, or cabbins, conſtructed of mud dried, and mai, 


excurſion I made was down the North Strand, enjoy- 


form a conſtant and regular ſynagogue. Another 


| A TOUR Turoven IRELAND: 4 . I 
Having remained at Dublin for ſome time, the firſt 3 


ing the ſea breezes as F rode along. Sunimer-hill, the 
ſuburb leading to it, affords one of the moſt —— 
proſpects in the world. Before you is the ſea, covered 
with ſhips ; on the left of the bay is a country beauti- 
fully varied, and ſufficiently dreſſed by art, to enrich 


Wicklow and Sugar-loat-hills, terminate your view. 
The river Liffy, and part of the city, compoſe the fore- 
2 of this exquiſite piece. Summer-hill, as well 
or the beauty of the ſituation, as purity of the air, 
is become the reſidence of ſeveral retired families. 
One pretty ſure ſign of poverty is, that, though, "8 
there are Jews here, there are not a ſufficient number to: 


which ſolicits ybur attention as you walk the ſtreets, 
is the wretched harridans who ply for hire. Theſe, 
covered with tattered weeds, are the moſt horrid miſ- 
creants that ever degraded human nature. 
The hawkers of news, and. cleaners of ſhoes, fill“? 
up the meaſure of apparent poverty in Dublin. The 
filth of their bodies is offenfive, and their manners 


Thocking ; their outrages upon decency, diſguſt you = 


at every corner; and their ſeveral cries, infinite, 
more ſonorous than ours, tingle in your ears, with alt * 
the enraging variations of the brogue. | : 


In general the outſkirts of Dublin conſiſt chiefly of 1 


without either chimney or windew; and in theſe miſs ? 


rable kind of dwellings, far the greater part of tis 


inhabitants of Ireland linger out a wretched exiſtence. 
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A ſmall piece of ground 1s generally annexed to esch. 
whoſe chief produce is potatoes; and on theſe roots 
and milk the common Iriſh ſubſiſt all the year round, 
without taſting elther bread or meat, except perhaps * i 
at Chriſtmas once or twice. What little the men a 
earn by their labour, or the women by their ſpining, 

p 


is generally conſumed in whiſky, a ſpirituous ier 4 
._ reſembling geneva. Shoes and ſtockings are ſeldom, 40 
Worn by theſe beings, who ſeem to form a_thilerept. -- 
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- a ATFOUR ru IRELAND. 
race from the reſt of mankind; their poverty is far 
greater than that of the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, or even 
the Scotch peaſants; notwithſtanding which, they 
wear the appearance of content. The indigence of 
the middling claſs. of people is yaſtþle even in Dublin; 
= yet from the moſt attentive ,an& minute inquiries; I 


3» of corn or cattle, is not ahove two thirds, at moſt, of 
= what by good cultivation it might yield; notwith- 
= ſtanding which, the landed gentlemen, F believe, 


roeſpect to the different claſſes, are obvious: the land- 


lords firſt get all chat is made of the land, and the, 
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=” different parts of 


= 
= 
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means equal to the Engliſh. for a carriage; the 


8 - 


1 25 viſions, and, for himſelf, clean decent lodging 3 but 


8 


= vehicle, would curſe the country, whoſe bay and 


two or three counties in the eaſt of Leinſter; and 
one or two in Ulſter; almoſt all the ſtraw produced 
3 goes on upon their houſes and cabins. Indeed the fur- 
1 of the faddle-horſes, ſuch as ſaddle, bridle, 
"oF ſomerimes the bridle and ſtirrups are of cord. 

The high roads. throughout the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabins, 
of ſuch ſhocking materials and conſtruction, that 
through hundreds of them you may ſee the ſmoak aſ- 
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= cending through almoſt every inch of its defenceleſs 


* 


= covering : for ſcarce one in twenty of them has any 


1 window or chimney ; and through thoſe ohaſms of  *. 


55 courſe 
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am confident, that the produce of this kingdom, either 7 


make as much, or more of their eſtates, than apy in the 
1 three kingdoms, while the lands, for equal goodneſs,. 
produce the leaſt. The confequences of this, witty . 


Previous to giving an account of my tour through the 
_—_— rehipkiegdon, Feannot omit remarking: - 
that the eee ee, J ng for riding, but 1 
* in 
though they are very far from er the-appearanee. þ| 
= of-thoſe in England, yet the Engliſh traveller wHEF- - - | 
univerſally, almoſt meet with civ1 uſage, good pro- 


an Engliſh horſe, could he ſpeak as well as Balaam n 


litter are worſe than can be conceived : indeed their 
= oats for the moſt part are tolerably good, 22 


, and crupper, are frequently made all of ſtraw z 5 


* 


courſe muſt the rain make its way to drip upon the 
half- naked, ſhivering, and almoſt half ſtarved inhabitant 
within; notyithſtandingtheir ill appearance, a travel- 
ler is frequently preſented with boards at the ſide of the 
cabin door, with © lodgings and tobacco, ſome- 
times only good 
ſnuff.” As a 7 han 
out a white rag on a ſtick. Indeed theſe huts ſpoil the 


figure and appearance of- the much greater number of; =. 
even their largeſt towns in the whole kingdom, wholp= 

_ entrances are generally dirty, with long ſtrings of theſe * 
| deſpicable hovels, with which moſt of them are pre- 
faced. The inland towns eſpecially; into which you 


are de introduced through a line of 50 or 100 
of theſe habitations of poverty and oppreſſion, on ei- 
ther hand, even the metropolis itſelf, as before obſerved 


IRELAND. 3 


c iy lodgings,” or © lodgingsand 
ymbol Where milk is ſold, they hang 
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on ſeveral of the moſt public entrances, is not without -- 


this diſgraceful deformity, which exhibits the penury 
andretchedneſs of the tenants, and the mean ſpirit- 


edneſs of the landlords, who, too generally for their : 


own, or the reputation of their country, impoſe the 


building houſes on their lands, upon a ſett of people, 
whoſe abilities will not enable them to build with ma- 


terials ſo good as thoſe of a ſwallow's neft, and to the 


infamy of the proprieters may it be ſaid, that moſt - 
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of the farm-houſes in Ireland are conſtructed in this 


miſerable manner. Ix 


Having now, I flatter myſelf, given you a tolerable® 
notion of Dublin and its environs, I purpoſe firſt ſetc 
ting out in a day or two to viſit the principal -places* 
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in the ſouth of the kingdom, before ] viſit the north, 


] prefer a ſouthern to a northern tour, not only as the 


climate muſt be better, but becauſe the north is in 4 
thriving ſtate of manufacture, and therefore cannot 


be ſuppoſed to differ ſo widely from England. 
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* A ſlight ſketch of the geography of this country, 85 


may enable you the better to trace me without a ap- 
Ireland is divided into four provirces, Ulſter, Con- 

naught, Leinſter, and Munſter. The laſt is e 
8. and the ſirſt to the N. Leinſter is to the E. and C 


Leinſter 


naught to the W. 
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Leiinſter (in which is Dublin, about midway re- 
moved from either extremity of the kingdom) is the 
maoſt level, and beſt cultivated; Ulſter the moſt bar- 
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ren and mountainous, but the moſt thriving an 
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her cities not compenſating her internal depopulation: 
= Connaught. is faid to increaſe in numbers, by intro- 


.- depopulation. | e 
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JOURNEY TAN FIRST: 
THROUGH THE 61, 554 HM 
South Faſt Part of this Kingdom, 5 


* 
3 


Hv ING examined the principal places 7 


which is a double ſtair-caſe leading to a platform, 


which encompaſſes the obeliſk, and from whence is a 3 
fine view of the bay of Dublin, and lriſh channel; 


from hence the hill of Houth, on the oppo ap- 
pears like the rock of Gibraltar. 


been an altar, by others a grave of the Druids; it con- 
ſiſts of ſix ſtones placed upright, and another laid on 


.-- the top of them: this laſt is fourteen fett long, twelve - 
broad, and from two to five thick; by the ſpecific g 8 


* 


vity of like ſolids, it is computed to weigh upwards of 


twenty fix tons. There are many of theſe in varie 
parts of England, Ireland, and Wales. From Bryag - 
ſton, I proceeded at ſeyen miles from Dublin, through . 


Laughlinſtown, to Bray, a ſmall town on then 
channel, ten miles from Dublin, where is à po 
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Dublin, I proceeded to Stillorgan-park; Where tber 
is a ſquare obeliſk of ſtone, upwards of a hundred ſet” 
in height, placed on a ruſtic baſe, * to each ſice 
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- land known by the name of Bray Head. From thenes 
turning to the right, went to Powerſcourt in 
county of Wicklow, thirteen miles from Dublin; 
my road thither about fix miles from Dublin, A read 
leads through a chaſm cut through a rock, named the 
_ Scalp, which conſiſts of heaps of ſtones of enormous 
- - ſizes, forming one of the moſt ſtriking natural hien 
in the kingdom. In the park at Powerſcourt is a . 
- - * tural caſcade, one of the greateſt beauties of its kind; 
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«> his park is but 
three miles from Dublin. From thence 1 viſited the 
Cromlech, near Bryanſton, by ſome ue to are 
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- which, from its peculiarity of ſituation, and ſingular 

beauty, deſerves the following moſt particular deſerip- 

tion: lt is fituated at the very bottom of a lofty ſemi- 
Circular wooded hill, of a conſiderable heighth, into 

Which, after a moſt agreeable ride through a park well 

=_— planted with wood, you enter, by a ſudden turn round 

tze extremity of one of the curvatures, and at once un- 

=_ expectedly get into the midſt of a moſt entertaining 

gſceenery of lofty ſlopes on either hand, verdant from 

= top to bottom, with trees of every kind. 

= The diſtant view of this water-fall, at firſt enterin 

& within the ſcope of the ſurrounding verdant hills, is 

At the very bottom of this ſylvan amphitheatre, and 
in view from your firſt entrance into it, is ſeen one of 8 
= the moſt beautiful water-falls in Great Britain: It js 
2 12 a ſmall river that riſes on the plaifis or 
= ihallow:vallies, on the top of an adjacent range of 
© mountains above, which have no other our-Jet for the 
Waters, that from the ſprings and rains are collected 
in theſe little vallies, but by a deſcent to the edge of 
8 this: precipice ; where in the horizontal diſtance of | 
© bfty or ſixty feet, it falls at leaſt three hundred; up- 
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Wards of two hundred feet of it is viſible on the plain 
below, and is nearly perpendicular, or not above nine 
1 or ten feet from the direct. The effect of this ſmall 
eee of obliquity is extremely fine, for beſides the 
greater quantity of the water that from one ſmall break, 
= or projection, to another, is thrown off the rock in 

= Seautiful curves, it produces an infinite number of 
ey ftrcaks behind the larger ſheets of water, which, 
eig the diviſions of theſe more conſiderable and 
im ttuous falls, are ſeen running down the rock, in a 
an different and broken directions, at a flower 
from their adheſion to the rocks. The general 
and compoſition of this precipice, contributes in- 

= finitely; to the variety and beauty of the fall ; for it is 

== compoſed, not of horizontal ſtrata, but all in a poſition 
Ezoblique, and the degrees of this obliquity being various 
in the different ſtrata, produce an infinite variety of 
i arehing curvatures in the fall, by the daſhing of tze 
Mater againſt theſe little projections of the rocks, ang 
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occaſions thoſe breaks or diviſions of- the more impetus i 
ous falling ſheets of. water, through which are diſco- - 
vered the flower trickling ſtreams running in ten thou- A 
ſand various and mingled directions down the verx 
ſides of the precipice. Theſe little frothy ſtreams 
trickling down the ſides or front of the rocks, have 4 8 
moſt pleaſing and entertaining effect, and delightfully” - 
diverſify the ſcene. on 2 ĩâ2v 
The only time to ſee this moſt beautiful and aſtd 
niſhing water-fall in its higheſt perfection, is immedi- 
ately after heavy rains on the mountains above, n 
add greatly to the confluent ſprings that rife on the 
plains ordihallows on the top of theſe mountains: on 
ſuch increaſe of the waters, nothing of the kind 2 2 
exceed the beauty, the almoſt terrific grandeur of -the® 
fall; add to this account the enormous pieces of tc 
that lay at the bottom, juſt under the fall, upon which 
the torrent or cataract moſt impetuoufly daſhes, and fix 
off in a thouſand different directions, exhibiting, Hke- 
wiſe, in the morning, with the ſun in the eaſt — . = 
full on it, moſt curious and beautiful repreſentations f "> 
the rainbow, on the ſpray that riſes in the air, from 
the daſhing of the water againſt the rocks at bottom, 
and the whole together preſents ſuch a ſcene, as at once | 
poſſeſſes the mind of the curious ſpectator with aſtg - 
niſhment, mixed with the higheſt admiration, I aſſufęg 
you there is no heightening or exaggeration in this de- 
ſeription; for the ſubject will not admit of it. 
higheſt deſcription mult fall ſhort of the beauty bf 
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original, and of the conceptions of the delighted ſpe&s — 

tator on the ſpat, if it is viſited under 5 - 
have recommended from my own obſervation, wat <4 
a very wet time, or juſt after heavy rains 
mountains above, though there is a continual fall fp 
plied from the ſprings. 25 > 
The trees which grow from the bottom to the top Ml 
of the hill, on the ſides of this prodigious water-fall, 
are an inexpreſſible addition to the beauty of the ſcene, H 
eſpecially at the diſtance of an hundred yards from tile 
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fall, and whoever will undertake the moſt laborious 
talk, indeed, of climbing the hill, from tree to tree, tb 
Vie the river at the top, before it comes to the pre- .ſ 
J | N cipice, = 
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efpice, will have their curioſity amply rewarded, by 
viewing the many breaks and little falls, of ſeveral feet, 
that it makes from the place where its deſcent firſt be- 
comes ſteep, towards the edge of the precipice. Its 
winding, hollow, and intricate paſſage through the 
rocks, in ſome places open, in others almoſt concealed 
from the projecting ſtrata of the rocks on either ſide 
its broken Ng, the beautiful proſpect likgwiſe 
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from the top of the fall, of the lawns below, and the 
{ſurrounding verdant flope of the hills, on either Band; 

{the reſerved proſpect of this beautiful ſylvan amphi- 
theatre as taken from below) the contracted area of the 
bottom of which, now ſeen as in perſpective, will, al- 
together, furniſh ſuch entertainment for their curioſi- 
= ty, as will well reward them for their no ſmall toil and 

_  Jabour,:I aſſure you, in the acquiſitfon. „ 

The whole ſcenery, indeed, above and below, is the 
= moſt extraordinary and entertaining, in its kind, I 
have ever met with; infinitely ſuperior, indeed, to ade- 
quate deſcription, and juſtly deſerving the notice of 

=. every admirer of natural curioſities. | „ 
I cannot omit the mentioning an unexpected piece 
* of entertainment in our way to this grand water-fall, as 
it alleviated an incidental inconvenience in our ride 
to it, and to*which inconvenience, indeed, we were 

indebted for it. Though the weather was tolerably 


— 


good on our leaving Dublin, yet by that time we had 


* -zxode* a mile or two, it began to rain, and continued 
eee came within halt an hour's ride to the fall, 
(cleared up, and preſented to our view one of- » 
dot aſtoniſhing caſcades that nature ever exhi- 
© bited, from nearly the top to the bottom of one of the 
=—_— higheſt range of mountains in Ireland. From the 
height of its deſcent it could not be leſs than fix or 
= ſeven hundred yards in view, occaſioned by a ſudden 
dt—ͤ.orrent of rain on the mountains, what in the country 
they call, and very properly, a mountain flood; which, 
as it ſuddenly falls, it ſoon runs away, for the next 
day we ſaw nothing but the channel down- which it. 
had deſcended. _. JJ 3 Ss NIN 
WW There was ſomething inexpreſſibly grand and RifAks 
bg in the proſpect of this caſcade, at the- diſtance of "Sig 
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about a mile, which was the neareſt view we had of it, 
and we thought ourſelves ſufficiently recompeneed for 
the inconvenience of riding a few miles with a wet 
enjoyments are generally attended with more or leſs of 
apply this remark, it is certain that thoſe who' prefer a 


ry coat, to the+gratifying- their curioſity, will have 
but little chance for ſeeing one of the greatelt beauties 


The Fall of Power ſcourt. 


of fine old trees at proper diſtances. Drains are alſo 


water-fall; near which is a- fine octagon room, of 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and fifteen high, built 


The floor is moſaie work of different colours, the 
elegant room is ſo contrived, that there may be five 


openings at once, orany leſs number, having windows 


ſprings, fly up and down with the greater e 
Within a few yards of this octagon, there is a very 
neat kitchen of twelve feet ſquare, furniſhed with every 


pleating theſe buildings, did not exceed five weeks. 
the river near theſe buildings, and from the park to 
the Dark-Glyn, which is about three miles, very fine 
ing in different 326g avs the moſt delightful roman- 
tic, and ſurpriſing la 
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coat. This is perfectly agreeable to the common 
courſe. of events in human life, in which the higheſft 


dificulty or -inconvenience in the acquiſition. TU 


in the world of its kind, in the higheſt perfection, 


For the entertainment of foreigners, as well as the 
people of Ireland, the noble owner has had a broad 
road made from his ſeat at Powerſcourt to-the wate- 
fall, (in as direct a line as the ground will admit,) bj, 
demoliſhing uſeleſs underwoods, and leaving clumps 


cut through the low-lands from the park gate to the 


ceiling ſtucca, and the roof covered with ftraw. This 


arched to fill up theſe vacancies from top to bottom, 
and doors for the ſame if neceſſary; both which, by — 
ition. 


convenience for dreſſing victuals; and, what is worthy ß 
notice, the time from laying the foundations to com- 


roads are made to come at this beauty of nature, ang 
which hath given the public an opportunity of view= —- * 


. | landſcapes in the. world, which 5 
would have been 2 to all human ſight, 
3 SE 2 | . 8 55 | f 5 7 : a d 


with brick, plaiſtered and rough-caſt on the outfide: 


His lordſhip has alſo erected a wooden bridge over 
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and even thought, had it not been for theſe improves 
ments. Cireuſar ſtairs, alcoves, chairs, and tables, 
are placed, at proper diſtances, in meandring walks, 
witk every convenience for the curious and fatigued _- | 
traveller. On the fide of a hill, is an hexagon pavi-; 
lion, of about ſeventeen feet in diameter, floored witn 
Fe tiles, the roof covered with ſtraw, ſupported by -- 
ix pillars of the bodies of grown trees, incaſed with 
their natural bark; two ſides of this apartglent are 
ined with moſs, and the other four open, from-whence _ 
there are many rich and delightful proſpects. Next to 
the moſs in this ruftic building are placed benebes ts. 
fit on, chairs in other parts, and a table in the centre, 
3 to reſt the weary, and regale «thoſe who bring their 
food with them. 5 i 


MMauſic has wonderful effects in this Glyn, the "= 
= phony of flutes, violins, and voices, lull the ſoul to ſoft». 
= nes and repoſe, while the clangor of trumpets, drums, 
= and horns, rouſe the ſpirits to martial ardour and 
= courage. It would be doing injuſtice to the noble 
= proprietor of this place, ſhould we omit to mention, 


that he has cauſed an excellent inn to be built at 
= Tynchinch, near the Glyn, for the accommodation of 
=. travellers, and which is ſituated in a pleafing vale, 
= affording ſeveral fine proſpects. There are allo two, 
> other inns inthe neighbourhood, one at Loughlinſtown, 
and the other at Bray, where travellers may be aſſured 
of meeting with good entertainment. 
In maay parts of thele complicated varieties of im- 
proved nature, are circular and winding paths, lead- 
ing to the bottom, where the aſtoniſhed beholder looks, 
Vith a kind of horrible delight, at maſſive ſtones, and + 
broken crags, piled one upon the other, and over- 
= hanging brows that ſeem to menace the ſpectators be- 
low. On the fides of theſe hills are ſeen cattle of 
= every kind, grazing, or ſportively friſking, particularly | 
2oats and kids on the moſt rugged precipices . 
The country about Powerſcourt, eſpecially that 
ſpot which is called the Glyn of the Dargles, is beau“ 
tiful beyond deſcription, and may juſtlygie with ang 
part of Italy; it is a deep and narrow valley. of a mie 
in length, much viſited in the ſummer time by che 
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ornamented- with trees even to the very tops, and in- 
termixed; as they are, with rocky precipices, added 


to the murmuring of a little river at the bottom, that 
winds its way through this intricate e foes 


numberleſs little breaks and falls, that greatly beautify _ 
the ſcene; altogether, it affords a moſt pleaſing ſummer 


recreation. | 


The cloſeneſs of the lofty ſhading hills on the ſides, 


at the ſame time that they afford a moſt delightful cool! ⁊̃ ⁊ 
retreat from the heat of the ſun, throw a kind of 
gloomy ſolemnity on the bottom of this deep valley, 
and from this circumſtance it is very properly called 
the Dark Glyn. — It is rather a deep chaſm, indeed, 


than a valley, through a lofty range of hills, which, 


at this place, ate contracted to about an Engliſh mile, 
the length nearly of this glyn or chaſm through the 
hills.—At the very bottom of this glyn is a way cut 
out by the ſide of the ſtream, in a taſte adapted to the 
gloomy retirement of the place, where the lover, the 
poet, or philoſopher, may wander with every eir- 


cumſtance, every ſcene, about him, calculated to 


warm his imagination, or produce the moſt ſeriqus re- 
flections. N 8 POS 
There is another of much greater extent than this 


in the neighbourhood, called the Glyn of the Meun- 


"tains, which deferves our notice, and a'mountalnglis 
glyn it is, indeed.; the bottom of which is juſt Wie 
enough for a read and a river that run through it. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the beauty and grandeur 
which the curious ſpectator is impreſſed with in a ride 


through this immenſely deep, but more open and ſpa- 


cious valley, which is ſkirted on either hand with the 
moſt enormous aſtoniſhing mountains, that ſlope im. 
mediately down upon this road for about tWw-o Englth 
miles, paſſing through it, which for the moſt part ar 
covered with trees from _ bottoms to the very tops, 

1 8 3 5 N 5 or 
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© gentry from Dublin, and moſt of the people of - for- 
tune that come to this city. It is equal, if not 

ſuperior, to any of the kind in the kingdom, one of 
the deepeſt, and at the ſame time the narroweſt, and 
. . moſt irriguous valleys, I remember to have ſeen. The 
ſides of the hills which ſkirt it, are moſt gracefully 
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- 1 32 A TOUR THROUGH IRELAND. 155 | | 
or preſenting a proſpect of the moſt horrible impending 
5 that from their terrifying height, and bro- 

1 en-ruins at the bottom, appear to threaten him with 
3 % . deſtruction. here is ſomething really inexpreſſibly 
F ſtriking in this ſcene, even at firſt entrance. I never 
rode through a valley where there was ſuch a mixture 

-of beauty, of grandeur, of ſublimity, if you will allo 


Z „mie che ule of the expreſſion here, and of ſomething 
. really awful, as is exhibited in this moſt. enornne 
=. 195 of the Mountains. 


A river, likewiſe, as obſerved above, runs te 
175 this valley cloſe to the road at the foot of the moun« 
tains; and from the number of breaks and falls in it, 
occaſioned by the ſtones and rocks that are frequently 
IS rolling from the mountains down into it, addyextreme- 
99 to the pleaſure of 2 through this moſt ſtriking 
and entertaining ſce And indeed this part of the 
Pe [Ry may be juſtly termed the garden of Ireland. 

A few miles South from it is a ſtriking contraft: 

a ſquare tract of ground, each fide of which is no leſs 
than eight miles, and conſequently contains 64, con- 
&-  lilting wholly of barren mountains and bogs, totally 
= uninhabited. In the midſt of theſe are the ruins of 
ſeven churches called Glandilough, with an ancient 
round tower of fifteen.feet in diameter, the top of 
=” -whichis in ruins; and a plain croſs, of a fingle ſtone, 
= twelve feet high, and two in thickneſs, Theſe ſtand 
near the center of this barren ſpot ; and I believe ſuch - 
another deſart as this, within thirteen miles of the 
capital ofa kingdom, is not to be found in e! 
paoour hundred acres are here let for a guinea annua ly 
5 5 About two miles diſtant on the eaſt is Sugar-loaf- hill, 
tom whence is a beautiful and extenſive 9 y 

| ; very point. of view. 

| 6 © From Powerſcourt I me into the main ond, 
2M 5 3 and proceeded through Kilcool, to war par thirteen 
= © les from Dublin. | | 
This town is fituated on the top of a hill near the 
 IridvChanne!, from whence may be ſeen thoſe ſhelves 
ts along the coaſt called the Grounds or Rath 
Down, 3 appear dry even at high- water, yet be- 
tween . _ wy ſhore = water is ſeven ep: | 
oP: 
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deep. I went on from thence five miles to Wicklow, c 
twenty three miles from Dublin, the ſhire and chief 
town of the county, which has a narrow haven at the 
mouth of the river Leitrim, fit only for ſmall veſſels 
which carry proviſions to the capital, and that indeed 
is its chief trade. Here are the remains of a caſtle ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and very few buildings. It has 
barracks for three companies of ſoldiers, and re- 
markable for the beſt ale in Ireland; about a mile ang 
half on the eaſt is a point of land called Wicklow-, = 
head. From Wicklow I proceeded twelve miles ſoutb-- 
ward, with the-Iriſh Channel cloſe on the left, with -” 7 
the- ſands of North Down a little way off ſhore, (og 8 
Arklow, on the river Oroca, a pretty market tow 


A 


near the Iriſh Channel, where are the ruins of a caſtle: $58 
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of the late earls of Ormond. Here are barracks fr 
two companies of foot. Hbgut ſeven miles weſt ward? 3 
of this town, on the banks of the river, are the mines 
| and copper ſprings, which originate among hills that 
4 riſe to the height of ſma}l mountains. The mine, 
7 which was formerly wrought; is that of Ballymurtogh, 
on the ſouth bank of theriver. It yielded vaſt profit, but, 


* 


r 


F , 

f on account of a diſſention among the proprietors, it had 
t been diſuſed for ſome years; which occaſioned other ad- 
f venturers to fink a ſhaft at Crone ba wn, on the north ſide 


_— 
of the river, which proved far richer than the former.” 
| Of which the following account was publiſhed in the 
Jn Philoſophical Tranfactions, Vols. 47 and 48, in 1954. 
5 Crone: bawu is an hill of two miles in cireumference, x 

and about 1000 feet in height, ſwelling regularly. 8 
. in form of an inverted bowl; the bowels of this alt. - 
- are, on all fides, full of rich mines, but the pri- 
2 - Cipal works: he on the eaſt fide about half way up the 
hill, where are ſeveral ſhafts funk from 50 to 0 
fathoms deep. In ſinking theſe ſhafts,” the firſt mine 
ral met with is an iron ſtone; beneath this, they 
| rive at a lead ore, which ſeems mixed with clay, yet” 
- yields a large quantity of lead, and ſome filver,” 


Underneath this lies a rich rocky filver ore, which: 8 
; _ ſparkles brightly, and yields ſeventy-five ounces. of *- 
: pure filyer out of one ton of ore, beſides a great quan- 
_ tity of fine lead. Having pierced ſome fathoms through . = 
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this, they arrive at the copper ore, which is very rich, 
and may be purſued to a valt depth. There are 500 
men employed in theſe mines. Having enquired how 
the men could live in them, I found that they enjoyed 
their healths very well, and that there was a'particu- 
lar quality in the copper water, which healed immedi- 
ately all ſores in theit ſkin or fleſh. In order to carry 
off the water from the mines, there are levels con- 
ducted on a great way under- ground to the lower part 


of the hill. Out of theſe levels iſſue large. ſtreams of 


water, moſt ſtrong] impregnated with copper. 

An accidental ere, which happened, is likely 
th make theſe ſtreams more beneficial than all the reſt 
of the mines: ſome of the workmen having - left an 
iron ſhovel in the ſtream, found it ſome weeks after 1 in- 
e with copper, inſomuch that they thought! it con- 


EY Verted into that metal. This gave the hint of laying 


bars of iron in theſe waters, for tranſmuting them | into 
- Copper the proceſs of which the curious may: find re- 
Corded i in the Philofophical Tranſactions. 

+ This ſpring, perhaps, is as remarkable for its medi- 
"Gia, as its metalic qualities, Though phyſicians ge- 
eh reckon, that copper, when taken internally, is 
e yet the miners, and other 3 drink 
this Water frequently, without any fatal conſequences.” 
It purges and vomits ſeverely, and is become their, 
penis itt ſeveral diſeaſes, ae in cutaneous 
eruptions, arifing either from an alkaline aerimony in 
the blood, which ſtimulates the ſenſible extremities of 
. the cutaneous arteries, and occaſions a puſtule, or from 
the irritation of inſects lodged in the-fkim ; both which 
Cauſes may be removed by the ſtrong. acid contained 
in this water. It is an excellent detergent for orb 
tic ulcers, and has already performed ſeyeral remarkable 
cures off this kind. Having thoroughly fatisfied my 


* eee at Crone- baun, I returned to Arklow, and 


Proceeding through Fort Cheſter, and Tarrah Hill on 
+ the left, near the coaſt, I arrived at Gorey, or New - 
. Yotoug h, a, borough town 42 miles from Dublin, 
dre abodt a mie from the Iriſh Channel, but has 


| ” ng worthy the obſervation of a traveller. From. ? 
N the ſand bank, called the Middle Down, is 
f Viſible: pg? 


r 
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viſible even at high-water. Advancing farther ſouth- 
ward, and leaving the left hand road, i paſſed to Ferng, 

where are the ruins of a caſtle formerly intended for 
its defence, built by the Fitzgeralds. It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, united to Leighlin.. The antiquity of this 
jace is great, yet there are but few appearances of it. 
t is ſituated on a ſmall river called the Ban, chat runs 
into the Slane, after a ſhoxt courſe of about five miſes, 
which accompanied me to Enniſcorthy. The toad to 
this' place is very pleaſant, the river Slane. joining 

company with us ſometimes, then leaving us to fun 
before, and meet us again. By the way we ſaw ſeveral 
old caſtles. This on is a pleaſant town, with a 
ſtone bridge that croſſes the river Slane. This ſtream 
takes.its riſe in the county of Wicklow, which, with 
a train of auxiliary brooks, after a courſe, of thirty 
miles, runs down to Wexford, The houſes are malt. 
of them neat, and ſome of them very finely built. There 
is an old ruined caſtle near the bridge, a neat 
market-houſe, and an afſembly-houſe. From hende 
I proceeded to Wexford- ferry, where I eroſſed the 
mouth of the river Slane, to the town of Wexford, 
to the left of which is Wexford Bayr. 
Wexford is the capital of a county of the ſame” 
name. It is built near the ſea, upon the river Slane, 
that empties itſelf into the ocean here. It was called 
by the Danes that built it Weſsford, and was formerl / 
a gore of much better trade than at preſent. The 
firſt forces from England that attempted the conquelt” 
of this kingdom landed here, / (encouraged by king 

_ Dermot) a year before the earl of Pembroke; They 2 
were lead by Robert Fitz-Stephens and Maurice Fitz> 
Gerald. The former built a caſtle two miles from the 
town, called Karrick, which he fortified with | h 
utmoſt art of thoſe times; but the people of Wes, 
not brooking ſuch a neighbour, got him into. their 
power by a | by then confined him and moſt af 
his followers in priſon, till on the arrival of King 
Henry II. the inhabitants brought Fitz Stephens 0 
Water ford, where they delivered him to that monarch, 
and at the ſame time bitte as ſubjects of England. 
Fitz - Stephens was appointed governor of the town and 
5 | | C4 bg Poe ey ee £ the 
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| the diſtrict round it, which in a few years encreaſed ſo * 
much with Engliſh inhabitants, daily arriving here, 
that in ſome time they ſpread all over the country, 
Where they ſtill remain, and are famed for the beſt 
improvements in e ee eee 1 


From this town king Henry embarked for England, 


Alfter receiving homage from moſt of the kings and 


princes of the nation. Here was the ceremony of the 

firſt Engliſi marriage performed, between Raymond, 
© {afterwards vice-roy of Ireland) and the lady Baſil, 

iſter to Strongbow, earl of Pembroke; and it was the 
ſecond town Cromwell beſieged, or that had the cou- 

e oppoſe him. 
e is ſeatgd in a bottom; though where the caſtle 
ſtands is a rocky high hill, which overlooks the ſea, 
und commands the port and town. There are ſeveral © 
parts of the walls ſtanding, which are very thick. 
The gates yet remain, and it contains ſome handſome 

buildings. Near one of the gates is a ſmall ſtructure 
that covers a mineral well, which they call aſpaw ; but 
*the appearance of the water is not very inviting, as it is 


«covered with an oily ſcum, but it has many virtues 
attributed to it, and is frequented by invalids, though 


not ſo much as formerly. At the end of the town are 
«barracks for ſoldiers, Ae out of the old caſtle, 

which yield a fine proſpect of the harbour. Moſt of 
the old buildings are built with ſtone, of a reddiſh 


© hue. The church is in the main ſtreet, of a modern 
tate, though partly built on the old foundation. The 


[town conſiſts of gi long ſtreet, with a few Janes on 
each fide.” There are ſeveral ruins of ancient abbeys, 
"and religious houſes interſperſed. The market-houſe 


is a very neat building of modern ſtructure. The 
= -cutom-houſe, of modern” date too, not ſpacious, but 


'handſome enough. The quay, like their trade, is 


. 


not very extenſive. Their chief dealing lies in corn, 
and that moſtly barley. ©. "IN 1 
The haven is very large, but the entrance is de- 
ended by two narrow necks of land, each forming 


an iſthmus that ſtretch forward to meet the other, 


A leaving. an opening of about half a mile. At the e. 
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tremity of each is a fort; that towards Dublin called 
Fort Marget, the other Fort Roſelair. 125 
From Wexford [ proceeded through Taghmon, 
Clomines, and Barrow, to Duncannon Fort. 'Fhis 
fort commands the harbour of Waterford. There are 
upwards of thirty cannon planted in three tire, or 
ranges. Thoſe next the water are of a large fize, 
and all in good order. Without the fort is a mean 
ſtreet, moſtly conſiſting of poor cabbins. You enter 
the fort over a draw-bridge, which is drawn up at 
night. The governor's houſe and chapel are ſmall, 
but neat. - The barracks are well built. Theſe 
buildings are ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, built 
upon the flat of a high rock that overlooks the ſea. i 
here is a perpetuity of land, granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, to keep this fortreſs in repair. From 
thence there is a very indifferent road for this coun- 4 
try to Roſs. This Road I avdided, and croſſed the 
harbour to Paſſage Fort, another defence, on the 
weſtern ſide of the Suire, when I entered the province: _—_ 
of Munſter and county of Waterford, and quitted the'' 3 
province of Leinſter. From paſſage Fort I proceeded : 
to Waterford city, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of 
the Suire, a broad and rapid river without any bridge, of 
and about four miles and a half from its junction with + 
the Nure and Barrow, all which together form thbe 
harbour. This city is about eight — 4 from the ſea, _ 
and is a moſt convenient port for traffic to Briſtol,” * 
by navigating with a due weſterly wind without an 
variation. Phe harbour runs almoſt twelve miles u? 
the country, nearly in a ftrait line, all the way deep-' 4 
and clear, being | ſeventy-five miles by land from 
Dublin, and fifty-ſix from Cork; and the city hass 
been, till. Cork in part outſtripped it, reckoned the 
ſecond in the kingdom for wealth and number of iꝛ 8 
 habitants,: as it ſtill is for extent of ground. Id Nase. 
originally built in 879, but deſtroyed in 981. Iltis 
form then was triangular, with a ſtrong tower at each, 
of the triangles. The firſt of theſe was called Re- 
ginald's Tower, from the name of its founder, and is 
now commonly called the Ring-tower. From this 
tower the city wall ran weſterly, to the corner of gaa-ñẽk 
een 5 ron. ll 
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called Turgeſius's, now entirely deſtroyed. That 
part of the wall which formed the ſecond fide of the 
1 triangle, is very difficult to trace; however, there are 
ſtill ſome remains of it, and parts of the foundation, 
diſcovered by accident, ſhew that it ran ſoutherly from 
Turgeſius's Tower to St. Martin's Caſtle, bending to 
the weſt of the Black-friars, and proceeding to the eaſt 
end of the Blue-boys ſchool; from thence, by the back 
of Broad-ſtreet, it croſſed Peter-ſtreet, a little behind 
the City Court-houſe, and proceeded in a direct line 
to the eaſt of the Blue-girls ſchool, in Lady-lane ; 
where it joined St. Martin's Caſtle. From thence 


wall is till exiſting. The area of the city then con- 
tiained about fifteen .ſtatute acres. In 1171, Stron 


* gorous reſiſtance, when it was conſiderably enlarged, 
And a new wall added to the former. Tt was ſtill fur- 


=. the old walls were repaired, and at the fame time 
= ſeveral confiderable privileges granted the citizens. 
Richard II. of England, landed and wes crowned here 
in i309. Reginald's, or Ring's Tower, ſtill remains. 
=” Strongbow made uſe of it as a priſon for the chiefs of 


- — 
8 
WT 


the flore-keeper of Duncannon Fort, and uſed as a 


3 £ « , 1 - % 
magazine. In 1690 James II. embarked from hence for 
” - "KY a q * _ p 4 > o . . 
= France, after the battle of the Boyne. King William 


* o7 5 p 


"reſided in it twice, and confirmed'its privileges. It 


enjoyed by the venerable Dr. Richard Chenevix, 
E whoſe conduct juſtly entitled him to the epithet of the 
= Good Biſhop of Waterford, He greatly embelliſhed 
the cathedral, which is dedicated to the ff 


back of the altar is 'TAnity pariſh church. On the 
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ron- ſtrand- ſtreet, where anciently ſtood another tower, 


the wall extended to Ring-tower. This part of the 
bow, earl of Pembroke, got poſſeſſion of it, after a vi- 


x ther enlarged in the reign of Henry VII. when moſt of 


the Iriſh and Danes. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 


bas five gates. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, lately 


pF” | oly Trinity, 
and Commonly called Chriſt- church; it conſiſts of a 
large nave, the choir, two lateral iſles; and at the 


ſontk fide of the nave is the biſhop's conſiſtory court, 
or St. Saviour's chapel ; on the north . fids is another 
FE chapel; and on the ſouth of Trinity pariſh church is 
© the veſtry, or chapel of St. Nicholas. The nave, 1 


_ 
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the weſt end to the entrance of the choir, is about for- 3 
ty-five feet long, and its breadth ſixty-ſix feet. The 
roof is ſupported by large Gothic columns and arches. . 
On one of the columns is x monument erected in 1545, 
which was much defaced by ſome of Cromwell's ſol- 
diers. The choir from the entrance to the rail of the 
altar is fixty-fix feet long. The altar is modern and 
elegant. There are ſeveral ancient monuments about 
the church, as well as modern ones, among the latter 
is one erected by the Fitz-Geralds, very elegant, ſix- 
teen feet high, and nine broad, _ | 
Beſides the cathedral there are but two churches in 
the city where divine ſervice is performed, and thofe 
are St. Patrick's and St. Olave's; the churches of St. 
John, St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St. Michael, are 
one to decay. Trinity pariſh church is diſufed. 
There are other ancient places of worſhip, as Ladys 
chapel, St. Thomas's chapel, Magdalen's chapel, and 
St. Bridget's chapek. © — 
St. Olave's is near the cathedral, and was rebuilt in 
1734, quite plain without, and very neat within, as 


well as the altar, pews, &c. - 


St. Patrick's is at the weſt end of the town, on x 


+: 24 > 
” 
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riſing ground, a plain building. Beſides theſe places 
of worſhip there are, one French church for _ 
Proteſtants ; one Preſbyterian, one ar one Ana- 
baptiſt meeting-houſe, and four maſs-houſes. 

abbey of St. Saviour is the preſent County Court-houſe, 
and the ſteeple is a very ſtrong building. The Frenen 


chureh is part of the old abbey, or Holy Ghoſt friery, 


the ſteeple of which is entire, as well as ſeveral other 
eh the building, now converted to 
In one of the vaults are ſeveral ancient tombſtones, 
over which is the Holy Ghoſt hoſpital; in which is 
hong i now uſed by the Catholicks for maſs, and twen= 
ty-five poor widows of the Popiſh religion are main- 
. tained in this hoſpital, which was ce-baſil mn 1718. 
Beſides this charity, there is a leper houſe or infirmary* 


for accommodating forty poor fick and wounded per- 4 


fons. Oppoſite the cathedral is the Widow's apart 


ment, erected in 1702 for ten widows of poor clergy-. 
men, a plain large brick building. The bilkop's pa- 
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lace is a fine building of hewn ſtone, with two fronts, 
which, during the life-time of its late poſſeſſor, was 
rendered the ſcat of happineſs, the receptacle of the 
_ Indigent, and the aſylum of the fatherleſs and oppreſ- 


: 


ſed. Indeed it might with great propriety have been 
called the houſe of the good Samarnan. The City 


Court- houſe, or Guild-hallin Broad-ftreet is a handſome 
building. The front of the building being ſupported 
buy a range of columns of the Tuſcan order, ſerves for 
zz x corn-market ; and the inner part for a court-houſe. 
= | Over the judges ſeat is a very ancient painting of Juſ- 
= tice and Judgment, under which is a very tedious La- 
tin-infcription in Saxon characters. Fs | 
I The Exchange and Cuſtom-houſe, moſt charmingly 
ſituated on the quay, are both neat and convenient; 
daãz⸗l7 js the Fiſh-houſe, alſo fituated on the quay, a more 
modern building. The city. goal is a good ſtrong 
| Tone building, fituated near St. Patrick's gate. St. 
= John's gate is now uſed for the county goal, and is a 
- v. old building. There are three good charity 
= ſchools, and many handſome private buildings, among 
© which the moſt elegant is the beautiful improvements 
= of the late alderman Barker, ſituated in King's ſtreet. 
= Facing the biſhop's palace is a beautiful walk called 
2H the Mall, two hundred yards long, and proportionally 
broad. The quay, which is Tore half a mile. in 
E length, and of a conſiderable breadth, is not inferior 
= to any in Europe; to it the largeſt trading veſſels may 
E cofiveniently come up, both to load and unload; and 
At a ſmall diſtance oppoſite to it, may lie conſtantly 
a-float. The whole is fronted with hewn ſtone, well 
paved, and in ſome places is forty feet wide. To it 
dee built five moles or piers, which ſtretch forward 
into the riyer ; at the pier heads ſhips of five hun- 
=  dred tons may load and unload, and lie a-float. | 
| The barracks here are handſome and large, and the 
= City is a third part enlarged within a few years. 3 
—— gi Waterford, I propoſed to return. again to. 
= Dublin by a different rout, in order to viſit ſome of 
the inland towns, and accordingly we took boat ard 
went over to Roſs, and from thence to Old Roſs, about 
= three miles further eaſt, in Wexford county, expecting 
= ; ; : to 
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to find ſomething worthy obſervation, but were diſap- 
pointed. There are ſome remains of an old abbey, 
where, we were told, a Daniſh king lies entombed, 
ſuppoſed to be the founder of it. There are a few  -. 
poor huts about the place, and, by the materials of their 
uildings, we may ſuppoſe huddled together from the 
| ruins of this abbey, &c. ſo we returned to New Roß, 4% 
by ſome' falſely called Roſs Pontus; for 1 could nora 
learn there ever was a bridge there> It lies in a % 
tom, with high hills behind it. The church, Which 
a large old building, is upon one of them, and the ; 
aſcent to it difficult and tireſome, This place is one 
of the ſtaple ports for exporting wool ; but it looks a2 
if it had but a very little trade; and though it is called 
New Roſs, its countenance has the marks of venerable 
age. It lies along the river Barrow, which is here fo 
deep, that ſhips of burden may lie cloſe to the Tay, 2 
as at Waterford, even when the tide is out. The 
quay is but ſmall ; but as well as the cuſtom-houſe, 
large enough for its trade. Some of the buildings are 
like thoſe of Cheſter, with ſhops aſcended by ſteps, 4 
which renders them cloſe and dark. Their is a con- 
duit of water in the fown, which ſupplies it, drawn 
out by ſeveral cocks. = Ee 
Ouoer againſt Roſs, on the other ſide, where we ferrry | 
_ acroſs to the county of Kilkenny, there is a place call-* 
ed Roſs Ibarcan: It conſiſts but of a few cabins, 3} 
which are covered by ſeveral high trees, that give a 
- pleaſing proſpect to the ee. 
Roſs was accounted a very ſtrong town when Oli 
ver beſieged it. The ruins of the walls. of Roſs are 
ſtill remaining. This place was not, above two cen- i 
turies ſince, a biſhoprick; but united to Cork by 
queen Elizabeth in 1586. The town is goyerned by 
a ſovereign, Hops flouriſh here. ©, 
Leaving New Roſs, which is but fourteen miles © 
weſt from Wexford, we Huge on the eaſt bank of the 
river Barrow, to St. Mullin, or St. Molign, or Tegh- 
molin, in the moſt ſouthern point of the county of 
Carlow, a place famous for its large ruined abbey, 
built about 634, whoſe founder was buried there, and 
Save name to the ſtructure. It was the burial pines: E 
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of the Cavanaghs, the ancient kings of Leinſter, and is 
ſtill ſo of their deſcendants. Near it is a ſmall Pro- 
teſtant church, which, though ſmall, is too large for 
its congregation. From thence we proceeded to Graig- 
= nemana, an old ruined place on the weſt ide of the 
river Barrow, in the county of Kilkenny, on t 
=. caſt of which, in Carlow county, are the Black Stairs 
= mountains. At Graignemana is a good bridge over 
EZ the Barrow, where the tide flows up, rotwithitanding 
i: is about twenty miles from the Fa Here are the 
ruin of a fine abbey, the octagon tower of which fell 
| down in 1744, an event to be regretted, becauſe it was 
one of the moſt beautiful religious ſtructures in the 
kingdom. The embelliſhments of this abbey are cu- 
rious, and the building was formerly of a large extent. 
It grie ved me to reflect that ſo fine a ſtructure as this 
muſt have been, ſhould be ſuffered to moulder away 
in ruins, when a very trifling expenſe, in ſeaſonable 
= repairs, would have rendered it of a much greater du- 
ration. Again croſſing the Barrow, we jogged on to 
Burris, or Borris, a ſmall town in Carlow county, 
ituated on a branch of the Barrow, over which it has 
a bridge. Here is a noble ſeat belonging to the family 
of Cavanagh, which poſſeſſes an LD, uf park, ſur- 
E - rounded by a wall, ten feet high. Another branch 
© of is family enjoys a fine ſeat at Rock Savage, be- 
tween this and Tullow. In proceeding from hence, 
About ſix miles north weſt, is a little Proteſtant town, 
EE called Kill-Edmun, with a neat church, built by the 
late Mr. Bagnall, of Dunlany, whoſe virtuous intention 
merits unfeigned thanks from the public. This place 
is traverſed by a ſmall, but rapid river, which deſcending 
from Mount Leinſter, empties itſelf into the Barrow, 
near Borris, after a courſe of about fix miles. From 
> Kill-Edmun, we proceeded to Marli, a gentleman's 
ſeat, near Mount Leinſter. It was named after that 
in France, and is . YR well as conveniently 
=. deſigned, and executed. The foil of this part does 
not promiſe much; but the hoſpitable tables of the 
inhabitants are furniſhed with the utmoſt plenty and 
elegance. Their principal joy conſiſts in entertaining 
> Thoſe who viſit them. As ſoon as any company come. 
e's | W 7 
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to their houſes, word is ſent to moſt of their relations, 
/ who join and make the ſweeteſt concord in the world. 
After two or threg days ſpent in innocent. pleaſure, 
you are all invited to another gentleman's, with the 
ſame agreeable round of mirth ; and ſo on till you 
bave gone through the whole race. The day of part- 
ing is the only day of grief or diſcontent. This is the 
end and manner of what is called Coſhering, ſo much 
miſtaken by ſeveral authors. i | 
While we were here, we went up the ſteep monntain, 
called Mount-Leinſter, of a difficult aſcent, by a 
troubleſome paſſage (but not without a guide); and 
yet gentlemen that delight in hunting, they ſay, ven- 
ture up and down on horſeback ;. but _ muſt hayg/ 
ſtronger ſtomachs to digeſt that fort of recreationzs 
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than any in our company; for J thould think theater 
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tempt might hazard their necks. There are ple 
. when you have gained the ſummit, as grouſe, 
ares and foxes, - Upon tlie top of this mountain (one 
of the higheſt in the kingdom) is a well, which nn 
fathom-line can reach the bottom of: a gentlemen in' 
our company told us, that fix hundred fathom: had', 3 
been tried, with fix pounds weight of lead, tune pur- 
poſe; but I am apt to think that ſo much line, with its 8 
own weight, when fully ſoaked in the water, thougg 
the lead fubſides at the bottom, will fink with a velhet-: 4 
ty that migh deceive one's judgment in plumming the 
epth of the well: however we made no experiment. 
that way. We threw ſeveral ſtones down the mouth, 
which ſtriking againſt the ſides as they deſcended,” 
made a noiſe at firſt like thunder, and by degrees died + 
away. The water of this well, they ſay is an antidote» 
againſt ſcorbutic and ſerophulous humours'; and we-fayr 
a perſon that had been cured of the king's-evil, 7 
drinking and waſhing with this water. ä 
About fix miles to the weſt of this mountain isa 
round church called Drimeſen, much efteemed by the 
Roman catholics, where there were many habitations ⁵ 
ſo late as James II's reign ; but the inhabitants re- 
moved from thence (for what reaſon we were ok 
told.) Wherever any of that race expire, they lea 
it in their wills, that they ſhall be buried in —_— 3 
5 | - . Church» 8 
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ehurch- yard; and ſome corps have been brought 
ſeventy miles to be interred here. On Eaſter- Monday 
there 1s a grand Patron held here, wnere ſeveral from 
remote parts of the kingdom repair, to pray for the 
ſouls of their deceaſed friends; then proceed to their 
ufſual mirth and drinking; and very ſeldom part with- 
out blows. | | he 24 2 
The kings of Leinſter had three caſtles, or places 
of reſidence near this great ridge of mountains; the 
firſt, Cloghamon, near the river Cloady, in Wexford 
- county, that riſes from the hills, and falls into the 
Slaney at Bonecloady, a poor market-town, which 
has nothing of note about it, but the ruined caſtle of 
& Cloghamon ; the ſecond, another large ruin, called 
& Gary-hill, near the above-mentioned church of Dri- 
meſen; the third called Bally-laughan. Both the lat- 
ter are near Leighlin- bridge, in Carlow county. i 
Within a mile of this third caſtle is a poor place 
called Lowram, with as poor a church ; and yet on 
the 18th of April are great doings here, in honour of 
St. Lazarianus, one of the firſt founders of the cathe- 
E dralatOld Leighlin, and who was buried here. : 
Prom Mount Leinſter we proceeded to Bonegloady 
juſt before mentioned, and from thence to taſte the 
waters at Spaw-well, as it is called, and a doQor of | 
phyſic aſſured us it had all the virtues of thoſe in 
Germany, but not in taſte. 553M PIS 
When we left this well, we went to a little town 
Called Clonegall, on the river Slagey, and from thence * 
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= to Tullough, or Tullow. This town is pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on the river Slaney, with a bridge of fix arches, . 
gat the foot of which we found the ruins of an Au- 
guſtine monaſtery, where ſome of that order ſtill re- 
main, and, as we were informed, privately celebrate 
maſs in their proper habits. Here is a ſmall church, 
and a pretty market-houſe ; but we could not᷑ ſee any 
great ap ce of trade in the town, except garters, ' 
for which they are famous. The caſtle is now part 
of the barracks, or rather the barracks part of the 
& caſtle. It was in Oliver's time a ſtrong place, com- 
manded by colonel Butler; but Oliver, whom few 
places could withſtand, took it with great ſlaughter = | 
—_ 1 the 


| 
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the Iriſh. Others affirm, that Oliver, with his troops, 
was at a caſtle called Downan, about a mile from 


Tullough, on the river Slaney, and that Butler marched 


to attack him there, but was defeated. Be it as it will, 


Oliver demoliſhed both, and both now remain in ruins. 
About two miles from this place, we paſſed a ver 


pleaſant ſeat called Paulville ; in our laſt day's journey 
we ſtopped to view the ruins of a ſpacious build- 
ing, (the walls of which are ſtill ſtanding) which 


goes by the name of Bally-William-Roe, and was built 


y the knights-templers, about the year 1300. Their N 3 


firſt inſtitution was begun at Jeruſalem, where they? 


had an hoſpital to live in, in order to defend the fepul> 
chre of our Saviour; but in time they ſpread them-] 
ſelves into all the Chriſtian parts of the world. Vous 


and extended by their ſides on the ground, that church 


being built by them. By donations their endowments 
were large; but by their affluence they forgot their 
firſt noble beginning, and by degrees fell ſo much into 


vice and rioting, that they became a nuiſance 9 5 
II. 


where. In the year 1308, in the reign of Edward II. 
e by a bull from 


of England, their inſtitution was bro 
the pope, and the profits of their lands allowed to the 


knights of Rhodes, or knights Hoſpitalers. They had 


not many years gained footing in this kingdom; and 


we are informed this Bally-William-Roe was their 


may ſee ſeveral of their monuments in your Temple 
church in London, in armour, with their words drawn ; 


only ſeat here, which they did not enjoy above eight I 


years before their diſſolution. > This was of large ex- 
tent, as appears by the remaining walls, and ſtands in 


a fine ſituation. | 


From Tullough we kept the direct road to Baltinglaſs, ' 
a ſmall town on the Slaney, in Wicklow county ; and 
from thence viſited a place on the left hand, in the rode 
to Kilcullen- bridge, called Ballymore-Euſtace, a ſmall = 


town on the river Liffy, with a handfome bridge over 


that river. This town ſeems very much decayed. © | 
though in a very pleaſant fituation. It was formerly * 
of much larger extent. The chief reaſon given for its 


decline, is, that the great ſouthern road, which for ages 
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27 * through this place; is now turned by the way of 


r ridge, which has enriched that place, and 


1 -- — almoſt ſtarved this; but it has much bettered the tra- 
3 2 and ſhortened the way, as we are informed. 
3 this town is a. fine large common; and it was a 

very agreeable ſight to ſee ſo many cattle, of different 

ſorts, pleaſingly feeding on the ſweet graſs, as rich as 
any meadow produces. Here is ground marked out 
for horſe-races. Not far from the town we ſaw. a moſt 
beautiful natural caſcade, that ſhamed all the art we 
had ever ſeen, formed by a river that riſes from thé 
mountains of Wicklow, and. falls into the Liffy.-;: Na- 
1 4ure has been extravagant in many places in this, King: 
"pct "Boat (that we have ſeen already, and we ard 


, that, if it pleaſe heaven, we Will de. How 


bis noble Sonnig repreſented by e or vt 
_ BAKE people * n 

hut to return to the before · mentioned 8 * 
| there are ſeveral of them: Each forms a little lake, till. 
it makes its way to the next fall, and ſo omtill it pours 
down 1 into the river below. The river Liffy- divides 


= each fide, that border this ſtream, ſeem to be fine ara- 

= eden ede, and yield a very good proſpect. 
At Ballymore-Euſtace: g entertained with 

viewing the ruius of a fine old caſtle, formerly a 

of great ſtrength. We were informed it was Ht by 

9 the head of an ancient family in this coun- 

try, from whom the town takes its, name of Bally- 


287 Iriſh i interpreter tells us, in the native language Bally 
is Town, and More is Great; but it has loſt much of 


= its laſt epithet ; therefore we will ſer forward. Two 


miles hence is a beautiful ſituation, where is a noble 
houſe, built, but a few years ſince, by artificers brou ugbt 
from different parts of Europe, the ſeat of I. Leaſon, 


Eq. From thence we arrived at Bleſſington, a plea- 
- fant; place, on a riſing ground. The church is very 
neat, and well kept, with a ſweet ring of bells, a 
ming not very commonly met with in this kingdom. 
1 2» The town is neither large nor rich, but its chief orna- 
| 7 nent ir the ſeat of a oy; nobleman, that bears nl 
| 5 ti * * 
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the counties of Dublin and Wicklow.. The lands on 


mere-Eufſtace, that is, the great. town.of Euſtace: . Our 
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title of Lord Bleſſington, whoſe houſe is at the end 
of an avenue to the left of the road, with a noble 
large terrace-walk, a quarter of an Engliſh mile in 
length, that leads to the church in the town, acroſs - 
the road which faces the houſe. Behind the houſe 

lies a beautiful park, ſkirted with riſing hills. This 
nobleman's praiſes fill the mouths of every body. I 
have more than once told you we may often Judge of 
the maſter by the ſervants, which I think a an 
infallible obſervation; for when we expreſſed a deſire 
of viewing the houſe, the doors flew open, and the 
major domo attended to ſhew us every thing that was 
curious. The building is formed like a Roman H, 
not with much oſtentation, but elegant, neat, and well 
furniſned. What claimed the chief of our attention. - 
was the chapel. You enter the chapel at the end off 
a ſpacious hall where the communion-table faces you, 
railed in with excellent carved balluſtrades, and aſcend-- 3 
ed by three marble ſteps. Under the  communion= Rx 
table is a vault for a repoſitory of the dead of this 
noble family. On our left hand, as you face the 
altar, is a biſhop's throne, built after a, very elegant 
manner, with a mitre of exquiſite carved; work... On' 
each ſide are ſeats covered with crimſon filk curtaing, 4 
and cuſhions of the ſame colour, trimmed with gold  Þ 
lace. The fervice books, which are of the largeſt 
and beſt forts, are covered with crimſon velvet, and 
imboſſed with gold. The floor is of black and white 
marble; the ſides and ceiling finely ftucco'd, wing 
baſſo relievos, and ornamented with gold. Phi 
chapel was built by Primate Boyle, , * 
town, church, and ſeat, and gave them th ns 
I mentioned before. There is a monuf : 9 
north ſide in this church of Bleſſington, 7 
memory, with the arms of the ſee of Arma The 6 
. Inſcription tells you what he did for this placez*and 12 
concludes with this advice, Abi & fac tu fimiliter, i. e. 
Go and do thou the me. 3 
After viewing the houſe öf the earl of Bleſſington, 
the chapel and the church, we mounted and ſetivut-for 
Dublin. We paſſed ſeveral pretty new plantations, 
which we were informed were a barren heath meg 
© bd, 1 ce 
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ſince; ; but the eneouragement t the lord belies we telba- 
ed gives to his poorer tenants, makes them the more 
induſtrious, fince they work for ' themſelves ; ſo that 
you now ſee corn- fields, meadows and paſture, . 
out of the boſom of a dreary waſte. 
Ne next came to a place called] allow-H ill, Where 
we employ loyed our eyes a full hour in contemplating as 
ti proſpect as ever nature formed. To the 
. and jeff you view a fine country well improved, 
With yariety of old caſtles, and new ſeats without 
number, as far as your eyes can fee ; before you the 
- ime city of Dublin; further, a Jarge harbour cover- 
ed 177 ſhipping; beyond that again, a proſpect of the 
en ſea ; and forward to the left, a neck of land, or 


* - i&hmus, (for over it we could ſee the ocean) terminate 


Evith a bold front, called the Hill of Hoath. In ſhort. 
>= we that never faw it before were raviſhed with the ſight. 
Lon it gave me a peculiar contentment : It looked 
- Iikereft after quell heh This glorious proſpect is about 


4 


is 8 


= fix miles from Dublin, for here are road-ſtones mark- b 


ok but by our teleſcopes we brought it. almoſt un- 
vp the My Aon of the hill. Riding ſtill on, we came 
” to "Tallow;"oras it is called in Iriſh, Taulaght, which 
es name to the hill. Here is a ene old ſeat, but it 
nds low. It is the county palace of the archbiſhops 


= of Dublin, and an elegant. retirement. The gardens 
EE; > are handſome, and a little river hog runs a Py. 


27 it forms feveral ph od ns! . 
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| South, "alt South Weſt Counties, 
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. 44 Hurd NG repoſed urſelf” a few N in bob 
lin, I ſat out on a journey to Cork, and Killarney.” 
and at the diſtance of four miles from the capital, at 
Clondalkin, a ſmall place, I examined one of thoſe 
round. towers, for which Ireland is remarkable, E 
which, as I before obferved, till lately, was ue in 2 
Ship-ltreet, Dublin, ſeldom viſited or regarded in the \ 
light of an antiquity ;-and as there are ſeveral aphers-»: +: 
throughout the kingdom, a deſeription of this at 
Clondalkin will, with little variation, ſerve for all 
of them. 

It is eighty-four feet in height, and built of ſtones 
each about a foot ſquare, forming a circle of fifteen 
feet in diameter, the walls are upwards of three feet-- 
thick, and at about fifteen feet above the ground is a 
door, without any ſteps to aſcend to it; the baſe is - 
ſolid ; towards keg Gon are four ſmall oblong holes” 
which admit the lizht,. and it is terminated by à cone 
covering; there are no ſteps remaining in the inſide, ſo 
that probably if there have ever been any they were of 
wood, or ſome ſuch periſhable -material. 3 

Some imagine them to have been watch-towers,. . A 4 

others bellfries, priſons for 1 or pillars for the 1 
reſidence of  anchorites:, Mr. O'Halloran, taking this 
latter opinion for granted, ſays, © Since theſe ancient 


8 . 2 their ſolidity at this N apper 
15 5 ; 1 8 2 


* 2 


1 


. 


* 
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e to have been built with ſuch art and firmneſs as al- 
'- © moſt to defy the ravages of time, and that they were 
the retreats of wretched hermits and pious recluſes 
<< only, what muſt not be the care of the people in 
* ereQting churches, colleges, and other public works 
of greater conſequence?” + oY 
The author of the Philoſophical Survey of the South 
of Ireland, ſays, I cannot help inclining to the opi- 
% nion of their being bellfries, as their very name in 
& Iriſh (Cloghand), imports a ſteeple with a bell; and 
( from the following conſideration: Over great part 
of the eaſt, they have tall round ſteeples, called 
Minorets, with balconies at top, whence a perſon 
calls the people to worſhip at ſtated hours. As the 
3 „ Triſh had their arts from Phenicia, we my 
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ia the church-yard near this tower at Clondalkin, 


_— is plain croſs, of a kind of white granite, unpoliſhed; 
it is of A ſingle ſtone, and nine feet in height 3. as allo - 
the top of another croſs ſtuck in the ground. 
HI be country for ſeveral miles on this fide Dublin, is 
flat, like that round London; but is not like it either 
in the multitude or magnitude of the trees, and ſtill leſs 
po ia the appearance of the houſes on the road ſide. 
At ſeven miles from Dublin we paſſed through the 
village of Rathcool, which is moſtly compoſed of clay  _ 
hauts, ſo aukwardly built, and irregularly diſpoſed, that 
even Wales would be aſhamed-of them, and it cannut 
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3 
but offend any traveller to ſee ſuch paltry edifices ſo 
near the capital, where the landſcape is, in all other 
reſpects, ſo beautifully diverſified. m. 
At fourteen miles from the city, after entering the 
county of Kildare, is the little town of Naas, Whoſe 
appearance is very ſhabby for a borough and ſhire- 
town; but there are ſome pleaſant ſeats near it, and 
the grounds fwelling into gentle undulations, give a 
ſweet variety to that rich corn eount y. | 
On the road hither is the ruin of a magnificent houſe, * 
begun, but never finiſhed, by earl Strafford, when 
lord lieutenant of the kingdom. Near this, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, is the Curragh, or Race- 
round of Kildare, where all great matches are run; 
t is the Newmarket of Ireland, and the ſportſmen. ſay 
that the turf is equal to any in England, and exceeds - 
that at Newmarket in circumference. It is a fine ſod 
for the diverſions, and if it has any fault, it is its 
evenneſs. It is a moſt delightful ſpacious common and 
ſheep-walk, and the land extremely good; but accord. 
ing to the opinions of ſeveral L judges, this plain 
is narrowing gradually, by a few encloſures now anke 
then creeping forward. Government gives annually 
two plates, of one hundred pounds each, to be run for. . 
Thoſe were originally granted upon the ſuggeſſion-of 
Sir William Temple, who, among other ſchemes for 
the improvement of Ireland, recommended this with a ⁶ 
view of improving the breed of Iriſh horſes. As this 
| ſpot was remarkable for horſe-racing long before king's 
plates were eſtabliſhed here, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that it took its name from its being a horſe- cou, td 
that it was called Curragh, from the Latin word Curro,⁵ 
to run. | | „ 
From this place we went to ſee the town of Kildare, 
once the chief of the county, but were very mach 
diſappointed. The ſituation is pleaſant enough, ang 
it had in former ages a more extenſive collection of - 3 
buildings, a great part of which lie buried in ruin, 
yet it is the ſee of a biſhop. The cathedral was once 8 
a very fine building of the Gothic ſtile. The walls 
and. an old tower are ſtill remaining, but are impaired 8 
vy time. In 1641 a battery was planted againſt ths-- 
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3 Sg ſurprized to find ſo little care was taken of them, 
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church, which defaced its beauty. The choie now 
in uſe is kept in decent repair, and a handſome Vene- 
tian window ſupplies the place of an old one. In 
the ruined part yet remain two ſtone ſtatues, not ill 
*caryed: the firſt of a biſhop in his pontificalibus, with 
two monks for his ſupporters. There are no inſcrip- 
tions, or dates, left viſible, to point out the name of 
this reverend prelate ; but I am told, that none of the 
noble family of Leinſter were ever collated to that 
ſiee, whoſe ſupporters this biſhop wore. The other is 
1 oy a knight in armour, in which the artiſt has ſhewn 
ill than in the former, and the different 
bor ſeemed very properly emblazoned. I was 


Detached from theſe ruins is another in the ſame ne- 


8 a ſtate, onee a convent of the nuns of St. Brigid; 
0, according to Giraldus, makes Kildare illuſtrious 


_ I br unextinguiſhable fires, the aſhes of which have 
= never increaſed. ' The very oak under which ſhe 


\ 
e. 


Heligbted to pray, has given a name to the place. 


8 1 Brig, you muſt know, was the Virgin Saint of the 


and, after the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Patrick, 
bel in the higheſt adoration by the Iriſh catholics. 


' | =I was worſhi pped like Veſta, with unextinguiſhed 


fires, kept 8 5 by, the nuns in their convent 


= Which was therefore called the fire-houſe. -- 


The ladies of Ireland are too wiſe to imitate this 


8 K Fee of virginity in making the vow, celibacy 
— 


ing, perhaps, more uncommon here than in any 
- other country. Yet the chaſtity of the women, and 


* . the bravery of the men, are traits of the national 


Character, on which theſe people, not without juſtice, 
"Pique themſelves. 
Among the higher ranks, the ;ndifcretions of the fair 
.- ſex are, probably, as uncommon as any where elle, 
and certainly more ſo than in many other laces. In a 
circle ſo ſmall, that not to know every body is to be 
unknown. Treſpaſſes in this way can never eſcape 
| obſervation, and therefore cenſure muſt be armed with 

double terrors. 
But whatever ſtrictneſs guards decorum in the "oY 
the 25 they al you 2 2 8 does not len 
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attend female frailty, in the lower walk of life. There 8 
a young woman may make a young ſquire a father, 
and marry her ſweet-heart the very next year, Who 
values his bride the more. In the church yard of 
Kildare, is by far the fineſt round tower that 1 haye 
hitherto ſeen, in good repair; it is a hundred and thir exe 
feet in height, built of white granite to about twelve 
feet above the ground, and the reſt of common blue- 
ſtone. The door is fourteen feet from the foundation; 
the pedeſtal of an old croſs is ſtill to be ſeen here, 
and th& upper part of a croſs lies near it on the grounßd. 
The ruins of the ſix Gothic arches, with their but-- 
treſſes that remain, plainly ſhew this was once a noble 
ſpacious 1 ; and had not the cannon begun its 
deſtruction, it might have remained intire to this day, | 
ſince it was repaired as late as the reign of Henry 


VII. by the then prelate, - biſhop Edmund Lane, Ro f 
who, it is ſuppoſed, lies buried in the fore-mentionſsd 
tomb. This cathedral was firſt founded by St. C m 
lian, in the year of Chriſt 503, and dedicated: to SSt. 


Brid Se, $1.1 4 EIS - 5 33 $&SI$1 OOO PAT. 5 4 
Though the town of Kildare was- once the capital! 
of the county, yet the aſſizes are never held there, 
which is one reaſon of its decay: they are alternate 
at Athy and Naas, for the better accommodation,” the 
town of Kildare being too much out of the way. 
_ Having viſited Kildare, we ſet off for Kileullen- 
bridge, and in our way thither, we viſited the ſeat ß 
. . - fi . + ” - 1 
—— Euſtace, Eſq; which is a fine large buildings,, 
with a; noble court before it, that bore the füce 7 
antiquity, but yet no decay appeared in any part. The | 
ſiuation is on the ſummit of an hill, and the fronz 
looks down from an high eminence into the river” 3 
Liffy ; but what charmed us beyond imagination -was 
a vaſt body of water, in an artificial bed of a large 


Nn 
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extent, where we ſaw ha ſhip completely furniſhed, as 
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if ready ta make a long voyage by ſea; her ſails ſpreads! 
her colours flying, anchors weighed, guns, firing, and 
the ſailors: 1 dreſſed, every one at their proper 
function, with their uſual ſea-terms. This gave us 
inexpreſſible delight. In a neat pleafure-boat we were IS 1 
ce board, where, in « cabin Gnely ade 

8 3 . we 
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we were ſeated, and ſerved with an elegant entertain- 
ment by the worthy owner, and N the reſt with 
> fea proviſions, bullet, (Ge. the guns echoing round 
the adjacent woods and mountains, that ſeemed to 
us like a piece of enchantment ; all this in a baſon 
upon a high hill, I believe a hundred er above the 
river, made by art, the bottom and ſides paved. In 
E ſhort no deſcription can reach it. Though we were 
four hours in this agreeable employment, we were not 
celoyed; and when we came on ſhore, if we may call 
it ſo, we ſtood a long time on the delightful margin of 
the baſon to admire the veſſel, which was ſtill under 
ail. The gardens and groves are very large and ex- 
= tenfive, the walls 8 ſheltered in ſeveral places 
= with laurel hedges finely kept, above twenty feet high, 
And two hundred yards in length; others with yew, 
EY  atd different ſorts of holly, whoſe different greens give 
= yariety of pleaſure I muſt not forget to tell you that 
this artificial ſea, as well as other variety of ponds, 
breed and feed innumerable carp and tench, whoſe 
= taſte equals thoſe of Hampton-court, the place moſt 
= famed in England for thoſe fort of fiſh. This ſeat is a 
=” corporationof itſelf, and ſends two members to par- 
B- Jament, though there is no town upon the eſtate, only 
this fingle houſe. The owner accommodates the 
EZ elefors with his hall, which is noble and ſpacious, 
and, though he never covets to be one of the repre- 
ſentatives, yet, during the election, he ' generouſly | 
= treats all the voters, as well as the candidates. 5 
= Having ſpent our time very agreeably at this de- 
Hagghtful for; we ſat out for Kilcullen bridge, of fix 
= arches, over the river Liffy. From hence we went 
don the river, to view a place called the New Abby, 
which, however is now much in ruins, like all the 
"reſt of its brotherhood. The Abby was founded by 
= Rowland\Euſtace, of a great and ancient family in 
r fill frnniliog,; and {ome | 
part of the abby, The ruins of the reſt have contri- 
used to build ſeveral dwellings near it. Ia the inſide, 
Rowland Euſtace and his lady lie buried, their figures 
= cloathed in armour, and = the _— ſa on: | 
= broken remains of the twelve apoſtles, Here are ſe: 
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veral neat habitations; and the river. Liffy running 


'B 
4 


by them, forms a pleaſant fituation. It has a ver, 


* 


winding courſe, from within a few miles of Wicklow; - 
and being joined by a few ſmaller ſtreams, runs a long 
journey of above fixty miles, and pours itſelf into the- ʒſ 
ſea at Dublin; yet not above fifteen miles from its 
head. On the other fide of the Liffy is a very hand- 
ſome ſeat belonging to the heirs of the late Thomass 
Carter, Eſq; maſter of the rolls, in Ireland. 3 
Having again returned to Kilcullen- bridge, W-re 
croſſed over it, and proceeded to Kilcullen, where is a 
pretty church to the right, on a hill, with a round - 
tower, about half its original height. This town, 
though mean now, was formerly very large, 'and/fur- * - 
rounded with a wall, for you enter through an gld | 
arch at the turnpike. But as there is nothing jars 
remarkable, we paſſed on,. and ſaw great numb : ., 
very handſome ſeats, with fine ſituations, which to'des 
' ſcribe, would exceed my limits. In the road as we 
purſued our journey, we were ſhewn a large ſtone, 
almoſt in the form of a pyramid, on the very ſummit / 
of a hill. We aſked a man at a cabbin door, what it 
meant? He told us, they had it by tradition, that the, 
Devil took it in his head to build a very large caſtle 
in the neighbouring valley, but over-loading himſelf,, 
that Er ar. through his fingers, and has remained 
there ever ſince, though the caſtle, built of the ſame = 
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materials, is now deſtroyed. | 


In proceeding from thence we left Dunlaven on the + . 
left hand, and about a mile further viſited Narrag - A 
more, the ſeat of Mr, Keating, on the right. This 
ſeat is a ſpacious, lofty 1 ſeated on an em: 
nence, which commands an extenſive beautiful proſpe& 2 
of mountains, hills, and vales, diverfified with ſeveral _ 
rivulets.. The gardens are anſwerable to the building, 
and his entertainment generous, open, and free, with 
ſuch an amiable affability, as, adds conſumated ple 
ſure to the whole. o 3 

From this charming fituation we deſcended to a vale, 
when, within a mile of Timolin, on the right, our eyes 
were enraptured with the moſt delicious ſituation, - 
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people. Their burying - ground near the road, js ſur- 
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7 8 bur yet, though greatly redu 
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is ſituated on a flat; and ſurrounded with a fine leyel - 


1 
Country for ſeveral miles. It had formerly four gates: 


tie entrance ſouthward ſtill bears the name of Carlow 


76. A TOUR THrnxoven IRELAND. a 
of neat dwellings, through a road that looked like a 
fine terrace-walk, we haſtened to this lovely ſpot, 
where nature, aſſiſted by art, gave us the moſt perfect 
gratification. It is a colony of quakers, called by the 
name of Ballitore. The river Griſs winds its ſtreams 
very near the houſes, and the buildings, orchards, and 
gardens, ſhew an elegant ſimplicity peculiar to that 


rounded with different trees, whoſe verdure made us 
imagine it was a well-planted garden, till we were in- 
formed otherwiſe. The hedges that incloſe their mea- 
dows and fields, are quick-ſet, kept of an equal height, 
and about every ten yards trees regularly pierce 
through them, forming beautiful groves of a large ex- 


tent. Induſtry reigns amongſt this happy ſociety ; all 


their works are executed with taſte, correQed by judge 
= ment, and ſeem to proſper, as if heaven {ſmiled upon 
E their honeſt labours. w Ang 
From thence we ſoon arrived at Timolin, through 
which runs the river Griſs, which empties itſelf into 
the Barrow. This place has little to recommend it, 
except its ſituation, a neaf church upon a riſing ground, 
= anda very good inn. In our road from Timolin, We 
paſſed through a village called Moun or Moon, where 
s 2 large church, formerly a Franciſcan monaſt 
= and near it one of the large Mounts or Raths; where, 
== a few years ſince, a gentleman, by his particular deſire, 
woas interred on the very ſummit, which his heirs cauſed | 
do be railed round, and planted with trees. From 
= © hence it is not above three miles to Caſtle-Dermot. 
From Kildare to Caſtle-Dermot the country is in 


e pleaſant, and diverſified with gentlemens' 
cats, 8 Col | | fe 
Caſtle-Dermot was once a large fortified town, »d 
the reſidence of the kings who * name of Der- 
mot. It was ſacked and plunder&@by Bruce, in 1316; 
ced in ſize, is a borough 
a pretty ſtream called 'the 
1 meadows. The town 
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town; you enter it over a 
Laue, that waters the plea 
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gate, and the other to the north Dublin-gate, though 
there are not the leaſt remains of either left. At the 
entrance of the town from Carlow, are the ruins of 
a fine abbey of Franciſcans, founded by Gerald, earl 
of Kildare, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is large and ſpacious, and the remains ſhew 
it to have been magnificent, particularly one of its 
windows, two of the alles, and ſome octagon pillars, 
which ſtill preſerve the outlines of ancient grandeur 
and elegance. There are two. tombſtones remaining, 
one of which has the figure of death 11] cut on one . 
edge, and pn the other. of a corpſe, in a winding- 
ſheet. The other tombſtone is broke in two, ard has 
a croſs near the top; but no inſeription on either to 
inform us of the perſonages who lie buried under them. 
They have made the body of the church a fives-court, © 
_ © which muſt very much ſcandalize the Roman catho n- 
licks, whoſe maſs-houſe is very near it, in the church- 
yard, eompoſed of ſome” of the ſtones from its ruins 3 
and near that, is a meeting-houſe for Quakers, ſo that 
there is a medley of religions here. This town mult 1 
certainly have been once of great extent; for in the i 
year 1377, a parliament was held here, and a mint to. = 
coin money, The inn where we dined was part 0 


x 
= 


the parliament-houſe. There is a fine work-houſe 
| here, and well endowed. We were ſhewn an old 
tower, now g pidgeon-houſe, which is all that remains 
of the old fortifications. As to the caſtle from whence 
it derives its name, there are not even the veſtiges fo 
be ſeen. [ES OLI enen, , 
The Proteſtant church is on the verge of the town, 
a very mean building; and cloſe to it is another of I 
thoſe pillars, or round towers, covered and kept in good 
repair. In the church-yard is a large croſs, the upper 
part of which lies on the ground, but the pedeſtal re= 
mains ſtanding ; and by ſonie old dates we ſaw ſcatter- 
ed on pieces of tombſtones, we were convinced this 
was a large church before the reformation. At Caftle= 
| Dermot is the firſt Engliſh proteſtant ſchool that was 
founded in this kingdom, according to that noble in- 
ſtitution of the "charter-ſociety, of which you haye 
often had ample accounts in England. 
„ ; \ D 3 f While wa - i 
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4 bead. I ſhould imagine the beaſt that bore theſe horns 


= dened with the weight. We were ſurprized to find 


a 5. 
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=: that theſe horns were the produce of this kingdom, | 
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= While we were at Caſtle-Derrfiot, we ſaw a mon £ 
= ftrous pair of horns, which came from Drogheda, and 
Vere to be put up in a gentleman's hall in the county. © 
© of Tipperary. Theſe horns were once fixed to a ſcull 
that bore them, but were now faſtened by art. The 
e.xtremity of each horn was more than eleven feet; 
from the top of the head to the end of the noſe, two 
feet; and from the ſetting-on of the horn to the end : 


Jof the branch, near two yards. The branch was ex- 
' tended like the palm of a hand open, with hve fingers 
and che thumb, and three others lower towards the 


muſt be as big as an elephant, or very much ver- bur- 


ws, 18 * > 
* = 
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and often found ſive or ſix feet under the earth, in ca- 
ſually turning the ground for manure; not ſingly, but 
frequently two or three together; therefore it is ma- 
nifeſt they were once common in this iſland, though no 
writer, as we could hear, gives any account of this 
native race, which is now extint. | 


==: . On leaving Caſtle-Dermot, we turned to the left, 


through a little place named Richard's Town, when 
-we entered the county of Carlow, or Catherlow ; and 


= oon after paſſed through another ſmall village, called 
= Kinmeagh, to Burton-Hall, or Ballinakill, The ave- 
mznue that leads to this beautiful bouſe is at leaſt an 


* 


Engliſh mile long, and the breadth large. On each 
fice is a far extended wood, cut out with variety of 


= viſtas. The houſe is not very modern, built on an 
= eminence, which has a gradual aſcent: The gardens 
are ſpacious, and are well planted. Behind lies 2 


beautiful park of near 200 acres,. cixcled with a ſtone 


* Wall nine feet high, ard well ſtocked. The fine viſfa 


here is terminated by a flatue of a gladiator. The 
wood in this ſpacious park, upon any memorable oc- 
gaſion, is illuminated. The beautiful caſcade is adorn- 
ed with elegant ſtatues, ſome of which are originals, 
brought from Italy. The hall is ſpacious, and built 
on a little river that parts the counties of Carlow and 
Kildare, ſo that the table ſtands in thoſe two counties. 
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derable eſtate, by unforeſeen misfortunes came to de- 
cay. A rigid creditor, by his ſpies, had notice that 
- - the unfortunate gentleman was gone pay his reſpects 
at Burton-Hall. The creditor hurried away to the 
ſheriff of the county of Kildare, who, with his proper 
officers, ſoon went to Burton-Hall, well aſſured of 
their prey. The unfortunate gentleman was the firſt 
| that perceived them coming up the avenue, turned 
pale, and ſighing, cried, I am undone- The maſter 
of the houſe, knowing the affair, bid him take'conrage, 3 
for he ſhould dine with tais inhuman creditor” gte 
ſheriff. in ſafety ; and then glacing him ma chair on 
the gounty of Carlow fide of the table, went to invite 
the harſh creditor, and the ſheriff to dine With him] 
The ſheriff, a gentleman of worth, told his buſineſs in 
a whiſper, with concern. As ſoon as the creditor en- 
tered the hall, he cried out to the ſheriff, There is 
your priſoner, take care of him! But he ſoon was in- 
formed, the priſoner (as he called him) was in the 
county of Carlow, and of conſequence the ſheriff of 
Kildare had no power over him. The creditor was ſo 
enraged at his diſappointment, that he would not ſtay 
to dine, which did not diſpleaſe the company. 1 
From Ballinakill we proceeded to Rutland, by the 
Iriſh called Rutlo. Here we ſaw the ruins of a large 
ſpacious houſe, fronting a large grove, the improvement 
of a few yeags only: But to make amends for the ruin. 
of the old houſe or caſtle there is a compact new 
dwelling, erected upon an eminence, and near it a net 
church, with the church-yard ſurrounded with noble 
high trees. From this place ye took a round of about 
twelve Iriſh miles, paſſed through a pleaſant village 
called Palatine's Town, from a colony of induſtrious + 
people, who were driven from their native country by 
the perſecuting arms of Louis XIV. and now ſpread i 
over America as well as Europe. This place, and 4 
many parts around it, was formerly a bog, but brought 
into good ground by the willing labour of theſe people. 
But for what reaſon they abandoned this improved ſitu- 
tuation I could not learn. We croſſed, in our return, 
the Barren again, after paſſing by a very pretty ſeat, over 
another bridge at Bato. 8 his little river takes its riſe 
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The trout, pike, and eels, which this ſtream produces, 
equal any of the kind in the kingdom 


=. in the county of the ſame name. On this fide Caſtle- 
=_ -Dermor, the country grows leſs pleaſant, and the road 
= being one extended right line for Peel miles, becomes 
bes fatiguingto the rider than to the horſe; but as you 
= approach Carlow, the ſcene alters, the country ſeem- 
ing to be entirely occupied by gentlemens' parks, wall- 
cc in, and recently planted; which will appear moſt 
delighiful when the trees are full grown. Thetown 

itſelf is pleaſantly fituated on the Barrow, over which 
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pearance, from the number of white houſes ſcattere 
up and down; nor are you at all diſappointed when 
= you enter it, there being a cleanlineſs and neatneſs in 
the ſtreets I had not hitherto ſeen on this road. 
Ik̃ bis town conſiſts of one main-ftreet, and another, 
= not of fo large extent, that croſſes it in the middle, 
==. together with two or three back lanes. The church is 
but an ordinary ſtructure, but the market houſe is 
= neat enough. The Town-hall, where the Judges ſit 


= aſcend by a flight of ſteps from the ſtreet. The fe- 
lons, in the day-time, are ſeated on a bench, fettered, 
before the door of the priſon, to beg and air them- 
= ſelves. There was a good fleſh market, and every 


= -Sucl are the happy effects of a little trade! For here 


= they have a manufacture of the coarſeſt kind of wpolten | 


= Cloths, and are concerned in ſupplying the neighbour- 


river, ſtands an old caſtle, of an oblong ſquare area, 
= fine effect. It was once walled, but ſubmitted to 


= ſuſtained a long fiege againſt Roryoge Moor, then in 
= rebellion againſt queen Elizabeth; but at laſt was 
= obliged to ſurrender, when it was miferably plunder- 
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From Caſtle-Dermot it is about fix miles to Carlow, 


it has a ſtone bridge, and makes a very cheafful ap- a 


5 ay in their circuits, is built over the goal, which you 


= thing wore the appearance of a good Engliſh village. 


With large round towers at each angle; which has 


Oliver on his firſt approach; however, in 1577 it had 
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at a place called Mount Leinſter, and after a courſe of. 
about twenty miles, falls into the Barrow at Carlow. 
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deen end, From Kilkenny: They have 8 bot. 
+ barrach.; and on an eminence, over-banging the 
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ed, and many of the inhabitants inhumanly put to 
the ſword. ' Pa IS RE OTE 
Op the river from Carlow the landſcape is highly 
ictureſque; and downward for eight miles _ its 
banks, to Leighlin-bridge, the ride is delightful. At a 


ad 


due diſtance the grounds ſwell gradually into-mouns, waa n 
tains, which from their feet to their mid-ſides,, arg 


covered with woods; and, to enliven the project 1-0 
the interjacent tract is ſprinkled with ſeveral little "i 
white villas, neatly planted around. About two miles 
fouth eaſt of Carlow is the fine ſeat of Stapleſtown; 
belonging to Mr. Bagnel, a ſweet ſituation, where na- 
ture has contributed greatly to aſſiſt art. The houſe is 
built on an eminence, that, with a gentle dechvity, 
leads you down to a pretty river called the Burren, 
which is croſſed by a bridge of ſeven arches. . The 
houſe and gardens might ſerve an Italian prince, who, 
need not be aſhamed of his reſidence. Though this 
place is called Stapleſtown, there are but very few 4 
houſes in it. We crofſed the fore- mentioned bridge, 
with a mill on our left, where we ſtood to pleaſe ur 
eyes with the gentle winding ſtream of the Burren-. 
which waſhes the baſe of a beautiful hill; and paſſed 
a a ſeat called Benny-Kerry, built by Vigors, biſhop af. 
Leighlin and Ferns; but the death of that prelate: 
was the prelude to its ruin. About a mile further 
eaſt is Mohill, or Moyle, a pleaſant ſeat ; from thence; 
we turned to the ſouth, and viſited a very old man- 
ſion of the houſe of Ormond. This is a gloomy, 
ſolitude, environed with awful towering: trees, and 
much noted for ſtories of apparitions, which heightens. 
the -hoxror of this ſolemn bid pile. About two miles ⁵ 
hence, on the other fide of the Barrow,_are the ruins © 3 
of another ſeat of the Butlers, called Cloghgrenan. 
It is a very ancient eaſtle almoſt covered with trees, 
and juſt banging over the river, which makes the 
ſituation very elegant and pictureſque; but it is bo =» 
in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that it mult ſhortly be ente 
loſt. Of this too the country people tell many ſtoriess 
of fairies, &c. which are not unpleaſing, but tege 
tedious to relate. We returned to the eaſt ſide of the? 
Barrow, and viſited Kelly's Town, where we ſaw 
B Ds  . tx 
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* large ruined church dedicated to St. Patrick, and, as 
. we were informed, built by that faint : If true, the ? 
foundation muſt be near fourteen hundred years old. | 
It formerly belonged to the ancient family of the 
Cummins, a name {till ſurviving, and numerous in this 
country. There are ſeveral of that name interred in 
the church, whoſe vaults are ſtill remaining; yet we 
could find but one, whoſe inſcription was intelligible, | 
LE and as follows: | = 
1 Hoc jacet ſub lapide Hugo Mac Cummins, 1603. N | 


l only mention this to let you know, that Proteſtants 

apd Pa iſts mingle together in the grave here. Near 

this church (which ſtands on an eminence,” where you | 
> fee a beautiful country round you) in a bottom is a | 

well dedicated to St. Patrick, ſurrounded with a ſtone | 
Wall, and ſhaded with trees, to which, on St. Patrick's | 

EY Bu great erowds reſort out of devotion. We Sond 

informed by the perſon who conducted us, that a pro- 

=.  phane wretch, who wanted wood for firing, repaired 

= to this well to cut down one of theſe ſacred trees. The 

= firſt ſtroke he gave, he imagined ſaw his cabin in 

flames, and ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to quench the 
dre; but when he came there, he found every thing as 


be left them. He returned to his work again, and 
giving another ſtroke, ſaw the flan es riſe higher than 


before, which obliged him to repair home a ſecond 
time, when finding all things ſafe as at firſt, he return- 
cd to the tree, and by his repeated ſtrokes res it 
down to the ground; but before he, could drag it 
= home, he found his cabbin and furniture entirely con- 

=”. ſumed to aſhes. We were ſhewn the very ſpot where 
the cabin ſtood, and no one will venture to ere& ano- 


l % o 


= . ther in the ſame place, nor contradi& the truth of this 


. 2 
tradition. . 2 a 
4 From Kellyſtown we went to Garryhaddon, a moſt” 


© ſtately ſeat, belonging to an eminent and antient branch 
of the Ormond family. The preſent proprietor has 
neglected it, and built another, further up, in a ver) 

roma tic wild country. However, though in ruins, 
= this ſtill keeps an appearance of its ancient nas, e | 
eence particular in a noble park, a fine wilderneſs of 
= wy y hir-trees, and vaſt canals, malls _— 3 
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: A TOUR Tnzoucn IRELAND. 83 
the whole ſeated in a country, which is a perfect 2 
den, and replete with fine plantations; which conſpire. 
to fill the mind with a melancholy pleaſure... . - . i 
From Garryhaddon it is about two miles to Leigh-* 
lin-bridge, eminent for nothing but a five ſcite, a 
bandſome bridge of nine arches over the river Barrow, 
and the remains of a very large caſtle, whoſe towers, 
and walls are ſtill ſtanding, and of a great extent, enn 
the banks of the river. —T his place was e bj 


* 


the Iriſh rebels in 1577. The town q; inconſiderable. 4 
On the north fide of the river, are the ruins of an old, 
abbey, a gate of which yet remains, as well as. ſome, = 
fragments of walls in an inn yard. Here we croffed, _ 
the river Barrow to viſit old Leighlin, half of a biſhop- - -- 
rick, the other half at Ferns. This place was for- 
merly a city, but is now a very mean village. Thlñe 
cathedral is kept in very good repair, with a beauti=. 
ſul arch of marble in the centre, that ſupports the. 
tower, like moſt that we have ſeen, of Gothick deſign... 
Fronting the entrance we ſaw. a tomb raiſed high, 

' where, they told us, biſhop Cavanagh was interred, in 
the year 1587 ; but a ſudden darkneſs, . occaſioned by. - 
a long rain, odſcured our ſeeing it plain. There is a 
pretty font, ſupported by four round pillars of marble, 
on a foundation of the fame. The ſtalls and other 
marks of its epiſcopal dignity ſtill remain neat and en- 
tire. Between theſe, under a flat ſtone, hes buried 
another of the Cavanaghs. Over the communion- 
table are theſe two words, ſurſum corda. We left the. 
church, to look at the biſhop's_houſe, which now lies 
In ruins. = ; = 


Leighlin was a ſole biſhoprick, founded in the year 


632, and joined to Ferns in the year 1600. We took” = 
* 1 1 . 2 K* - 
it on truſt too, that Gurmundus, a Daniſh prince, s 


buried in this church. We ſaw ſeveral. little ho TI 

and tenements riſing from the ruined walls of the fol 
prebendary dwellings of this cathedral. The laſt bi- 

hop of Leighlin, before it was joined wii Ferns, wass = 
the right reverend Robert Grave, who-Yoming by ſe 
to be inſtalled, ſuffered ſhip-wreck in the harbour of © „f 
Dublin, and periſhed in the waves. This cathedral, 
was burnt to the ground, it is ſaid, by lightning, and 
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= rebuilt Anno Domini 1232, then dedicated to St. Laſe- 
rrian, or Lazarinus. Since the fees were joined, it is 
made uſe of as a pariſh church. e 
About two miles from this place, on the ſide of the 
KB publick road, we were ſhewn a church- yard, or rather 
a a burying place, for there is neither church or incloſure, 
| called Larotagh, noted for the interment of one of the 
ancient kings of Ireland. It now ſerves, for the ſame 
1 uſe; to thoſe of the Roman faith. We then returned to 
= the road from Leighlin-bridge to Kilkenny, when we 
== paſſed by the Royal Oak inn, which, tho' a mean build- 
ing, is remarkable for its good entertainment; and left 
on dur left hand a ſeat in Kilkenny county, belonging 
to the family of Kelly, from whence Kelly-mount 
takes its name; and is remarkable for-;the-.banditti 
& who uſed formerly to commit their depredat ions in very; 
large bodies, and made a little inn near this place, 
F ther houſe of rendezyous. Not far from this we 
= croſſed a ford that parts the counties of Carlow and 
Kilkenny. Within this ford the high ſheriffs of both 

counties meet, and deliver and receive the judges in 
their circuits. Formerly there was a battle fought near 
this place, between the inhabitants of both counties, 
concerning their limits, which are now amicably fixed 
Sat the middle of the ford. From thente-T returned 
into the county of Carlow, to ſee, as the next place 
- worthy of obſervation, Bagnal's-town, three miles 
= ſouth from Leighlin-bridge, intended to have been e- 
= rected into one of the beſt towns of the kingdom, by 


IM 


the name of Verſailles. A magnificent ſquare, court- 
bouſe, and ſeveral other publick buildings were raiſed 
= with {lone of different kinds, intermixed with marble. 
Dover the river Barrow is a beautiful bridge. This 
= gentleman's delight, we are informed, was to brin 

= great road through. this town inſtead of Leighlin- 
ige; but be failed in the attempt, and a ſtop was 
put to the further progreſs of the buildings, after his 


irg ir curred an immenſe experce. About a mile 
P bore we arrived at this Pine we had the pleaſure of 
= vifiting Dunlecny, the family feat of Mr. Bagnal, 
BP which is a noble building, with fine gardens and a 
We pak oO ST; 
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nile of Gowran. How ſhall 1 deſcribe this place! , A 


noble arches, partly built with marble, and partly of a 


* You advance by theſe arches, which lead you to hohe, 


THROUGH IRELAND. 835 
From Bagnal's:tawn I repaſſed its bridge, and re- 
entered Kilkenny county; and keeping the Barrow 
river on my left; we came to Low Grange, within a 


Image as you approach this ſeat, you view the walls 
of a town, and at laſt enter the gate, paſs by ſeveral 


hard ſtone, dug out of a quarry within its preeinct?s? 


ing, of a modern and elegant tafte, is fronted Wiel 15 
marble ; the ſpouts that throw off the water, are of 


the ſame materials, and fo contrived. as to appear H 


— 


court- yard, fronted with a handſome canal. The builds: a 


additional beauty to the building. Part of this noble 


Here are walled in, by twelve different inclofures, near 


beſides a garden of twelve acres more, and an orchard 


dwelling was formerly the tower of an ol 
now. it wears a modern face. $5: PEE, | 
Any perſon would take this place for a town on the 
infide of the walls as well ag without. Here is a work-" 
houſe of a large extent, whe are employed harneſs- 
makers, ſadlers, mill-wrights, coopers, tallow-chand- 
lers, butchers, carpenters, joyners, ſiniths, and ſeveral” 
other trades. Bullocks ſtalls are built with handſome. 


caſtle, but” 


arches, beſides noble ſtables, built in the ſame man- 
ner, and capable of holding ſixty horſes. The hogs eat 
out of marble troughs, one of which has been an an- 
cient coffin, but the inſcription round the edge 1s not | 
intelligible. The park is well ſtocked with fine deer. 


a thouſand acres, with lime and ſtone, ten feet high, 


much of the ſame: dimenſions : even the orchard "is 
planted with wall-fruit trees of the beſt forts that can ³ü 
be purchaſed. in Europe. A multiplicity of ponds pro 
duce here the beſt and largeſt carp and tench ; than 
river that runs through the grounds, furniſhes excel = 
lent trout and eels ; and the Barrow, about a mile from 
it, plenty of ſalmon, as well as with other fil. We 
then viſited Goran, Gouram, or Gouran ; for it is 
often called by all theſe names, It was formerly a 
town noted for its ſtrepgth and extent, but now it is "2 
no more than the ſhadow of what it was; yet there are 
ſeveral. handſome buildings, intermixed with win, 2 
Pb At _ 
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4 A TOUR . IRELAND. 
F E It was in a much better plight not man rs ago, 
when the road to Cork as through f it; 1 12 
= turnpikes have been erected that direct through Kil- 
benny, this place fares the worſe. This I have from 
information. It is a pleaſant ſituation, upon a river 
that has no long continuance, and falls into the Bar- 
row. There are remains of monaſteries and caſtles, 
that declare its former grandeur. The laſt- mentioned 
were deſtroyed by Oliver. The church ſeems to have 
* been one of the former, by its ſize and antiquity.” 
This place is about. ſix miles from Kilkenny, and near 
18 he largeſt Rath or Daniſh mount that I remember 
ye ſeen. There is a ſtately ſeat at Gowran, with 
| tab es the fineſt J have beheld in this kingdom, which, 
oF” well as the houſe, are built of black marble un 
43 5 . hihed. Here is alſo an elegant poor-houſe. The 
church is a large piece of antiquity, half dilapidated by | 
time. In a little chapel, on the ſouth fide of the 
4 church, is a monument of J. Kelly, Eſq; entombed+ 
16286, another of the ſame name which induced me to 
wention the firſt, of Gowran, buried in 1640, with 
the. two following lies, after the uſual inſeription? 
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$ 1 C0 Both wives at once he could not have; 
1 * 60 Both to enjoy at once, he made tis grave,” 


We procceded thence to 3 the beſt inland 
town in the kingdom, denominated rom the cell of St. 

| ane It is ſweetly fituated on the river Newre (but 

e by a rapid ſtream, called the Bragah, that 

. m ſeven ſprings above the town, which fall into 

; 4 her Newre bewteen the two bridges) covering two lit- 

. 1 tle hills ; on one of which ſtands the cathedral, and on 
the other the old caſte of the Ormond family. Near 
the cathedral is ona, of thoſe round towers, I deſeribed 
to you at Clondalkin. There are, beſides, three towers 
of ruinous abbies, which {till rear their heads aloft, and 
Sixe a figure of ſome conſequence to the towa. 

This city formerly had the appellation. of Holy; 

3 and indeed the remains of the ruined monaſteries, ſhew, -- « - 

ö that buildings conſecrated to religion, oyeripread. above 

2 third part of it, "HATH 
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There are but two churches in this large towng or 2 
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rather city, conſiſting of between two or three thous RY 
ſand houſes ; but there are / ſeveral maſs-F oulgs, each” 


of which has wa Mr vaſtly more nue us 
than both the churches. The cathedral began in 1202, © 
finiſhed in 1252, is a Gothicedifice, fo venerable, that 
whoever ſees it muſt lament that a ſpire, at leaſt, had 7} 
not been added to the ſtumpy ſteeple. From the biſhop's © _ , 
palace to the church, is a long and double colongade, : al 
in the modern ſtyle. The nave-is divided from the, 
ailes, by maſſy columns of black marble, cruſted oyer © 
with a dirty lime white waſh. It is, however, a con? ] 
ſolation, that the ſcaffolding is now reared for the pur 
poſe of embelliſhing the ancient pile. 1 

It is a noble large fa brick, built on an eminence, wit 
a deſcent all around it. You enter the churchyard 


from the town by a flight of marble ſteps; it is plante 4 


with regular trees, and to the weſt a handſome terrace=+ 
walk, where you have a beautiful proſpect of a very 
fine country. The cathedral, as moſt are, is built in 
the form of a croſs: Its length 226 feet, and breadthy 
on the part of the croſs, 123 ; its height in proportion,” 
with a centre aile, and one on each fide. It is a very - 3 
ſtrong building, and yet looks neat and light. The 
choir is very beautiful, and the ceiling adorned with 
curious fret-work. The ſtalls are compoſed of wood, 
but very well ornamented ; and the rays of the ſun, 


Painted over the communion-table, ſeem as if they gave 


light to the whole. There are ſome monuments ſcatterd* 8 
irregularly about this cathedral ; ſome in armour, like. 
thoſe inthe Temple church, London, but have no marks 
to find who they repreſent. There are ſome alſo of | 
mitred biſhops, ſome in horizontal, and ſome in pray-- 
ing poſtures. Likewiſe a monument erected in 1745, 
to the memory of the wife of a biſhop of, Offory ; it 
repreſents a ſtatue of a woman as large as the life, 
with a book in her left hand, and her right arm reclin-- 
ing on an urn of white marble, on a black ground, © 
ſculptured by P. Scheemakers. | © 8 
I tqok notice of one in an open place, formerly cal 


Do 1 


led St. Mary's chapel, even with the choir. It is form- 


© . 
- = 


ed of black marble, with many laborious. embelliſh= ; 
n | ments 3 
ST | . -_ 
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4 5 ments; the image of St. Canice, with a mitre at bis ö 
55 Foot, a monk's hood on his head, and croſier in his hand? 
und many other figures of perſons, with foliage of 
flowers, very maſterly executed. This monument, had 
it not been defaced by time and ill uſage, might vie with 
3 | . Thave ſeen in Weſtminſter- abbey. On the north 
G h Pen is called the pariſh church, is the monu- 
iſhop Gaffney, mean enough, with an ill 
v | 1 cut mitre and croſs together, with /ic jacet, &c. cut in 
old Saxon letters, and along the . obiit 1576. 
There are ſeveral more, viz. the reverend dean John- 
fon, Fowkes's tomb and monument, lord viſcount 
- Montgartet, &c. but of ſtructures ſo mean, they are 
=. hardly worth obſervation.” There is one I ſhall take 
dotice of, more for the untimely fate of the unfortunate 
prelate, than any extraordinary workmanſhip; for the 
tomb is mean enough, with this inſcription, that ſpeaks 
=” the ps. of moſt of the others: | 


E 2 AR =.” 


Hie Jacer 
- Reveremdus Pater Nicholaus Walſh, 
Quondam Offorienſis Epiſcopus. 


1 2 obiit die menſis Decembris 14, 
Ann Domini 1585. 


— 


| ; Hunt hs: ; 
7 he As Father in God, Nicholas Walſh, 
L.ate Bi p of Oſſory, 905 
"Who died December the 1 4th, 
In the Tear of dur, Lord 1585. 


T his worthy prelate; being an od Proteſtant, bad 
3 numerous enemies on the other ſide of the queſtion; 
Is and, when promoted to this ſee by queen Elizabeth, 
ſet about not only the reformation of the church, but 
to regain the finances, that by degrees had crept, or 
rather been pilfered · from it. Theſe intentions eee 
bi powerful oppoſers; but he ſtill perſiſted, for tbe 
bonour of God and his church, and puniſhed all 
= crimes within his juriſdiction wir an upright hand, 
fſtrictly adhering to the truth. He thought: himſelf 
=. e for every ſin that he did. not - puniſh. - But» 
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his ftrit juſtice was the means of his death. One 
James Dullard, being guilty of the heinous crime of 
adultery, was Cited to anſwer as uſual in the biſhop's 
court, before this worthy prelate. When the offen- 
der appeared before his awful judge, even in the tim 
of his examination, he drew out a concealed inſtru 
ment, ſtabbed the biſhop to the heart, and after wardds 
made his eſcape 3 but heaven overtook him, and 
brought him back to juſtice, when he ſuffered death 
for his impious crimes. I was ſurprized there was not 
ſome mention made upon his tomb of this barba- 
rous murder; but was anſwered, the abettors of the 
villain, though they could not prevent his execution, 
| had power. enough not to have their crimes cut in 
marble to witneſs againſt them. 4 
The arch, in the middle of the church, is-efteemed 3 
a maſterly performance, and admired by every one that "i 
has the leaſt knowledge in architecture, for one of ad- 3 
mirable compoſure ; and our modern builders regret: 
that the author's name is buried in oblivion, fince it 
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out of one entire block of marble, or otherwiſe ſo. cus. 
. riouſly joined as not to be perceive.. 
The biſhop's palace is new built, ineloſed with a 
high wall, with two gates, one of which leads out of 
the church-yard, and the other into a back ſtreet. . IfTlTt 
is a very handſome building, but whitened on the out- 
ſide. The city itſelf would be ſomething ike” Ox- , 
ford, if we could ſuppoſe Oxford dilapidated of its 
towers and pinnacles. * S001 „„ 
When 1 fay the ſtreets F with marble, I do 


not fable, for they are certgitly ſo, and even the ſteps al 
of both the priſons are of the ſame mater I have 
ſeen a cobler's cellar fronted with: marble, and tje 
ſteps that deſcend to his caveri of the ſame”; but then 
you muſt conſider that marble is as common here, as 
pebbles are with us ; and, as I am informed, of mines 
inexhauſtible, even near the city, and of a bardneſs 


(1 mean of both towns) in length, which is the chief 42 
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ut near the middle of what is called Kilkenny, mm 
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would be an honour to their country. The font is cut 4 ; 


as durable. The main ſtreet is a full Engliſh” mile 1 


part of the town. For the moſt part it is ſpaeiouss 


» os w 
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the market-place, and thoſel or ,town-houſe, a yery 
good building; and near it a hafdfome Gothic croſs, 


ventry in England, though not ſo high. 
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much the worſe by time, which you may aſcend by 
high marble ſteps; it does not ill reſemble that of Co- 
41 


There are nine gates to this city {til ſtanding, and 
the remains of its old walls, which plainly ſhew its paſt 
ſtrength; in ſome places they are raiſed over rocks. 


There is a pretty walk, of a mile in length, along the 
river fide, planted with trees, and much reſembling 


that along the Ouſe at York. 


Juſt as you go down the ſteps from the cathedral, is 
a free ſchoo], built and endowed by the right honour- 


able Pierce Butler, earl of Ormond and Offory, with 
an aditidon by. his wife, the counteſs of Ormond; above 


two hundred years ago; and certainly no ſeat of learn- 
ing could with for a ſituation more chearful, or mor 


healthful. 


_ Thehill on which the cathedral ſtands, is called the 


Iriſh town, as that whereon the caſtle is, goes by the 


name of the Engliſh town, and each of them ſend two 


members to parliament. The former is moſtly com- 
poſed of ſorry houſes, and poor cabins ;. the latter is 


enerally well built. The caſtle was founded in 1192, 
Randolph III. earl of Cheſter, but built, as it now 


- Kands, by the Butlers, anceſtors of the dukes of Or- 
mond. In the Engliſh town is the church of St. Ma- 


ry, no contemptible ſtructure, with ſeveral old monu- 
mental decorations; there alſo are the town-hall, jail, 
and market - houſe. | 5 


I mentioned to you the towers of three monaſteries, 


= theſe are St. John's, St, Francis's, and the Black 


and ama? 
Ihe abbey-church of Bath, is, I think, called the lan- 


Abbey. ee, built in 1211, has great elegance, 
ng lightneſs in the ſtyle of the building. 


thorn of England; but this is more windowed ſtill ; 


for about fifty-four feet of the ſouth ſide of the choir 
yet entire, the whole ſeems to be one window. The 
- eaſt window is ſixteen feet wide, and about forty high, 
as I gueſs. Theſe ruins ſtand upon a large extent of 


ground, bordering on the river. Belonging to this ab- 
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© Bregah and Newre. This has been the laſt in uſe. 


But the Black Abbey is a magnificent remain; the 
windows are exquiſitely curious, not unlike many 


you havè ſeen; the architraves in the outſide cornice 


under the parapet, are very expreſſive of their origin. 


Of this ſpacious ruin, two of the ſteeples are almoſt 
entire, and many of its cells ſtill remain. In the 
body of the church lies a figure, and near it a vaſe 
or font, with Iriſh characters cut round the border. 


This is without the walls of the town to the ſouth- 1 


ward. | ; DO f * 80 
One of the old churches is converted into a maſs- 
houſe, as the courts of two of the abbies are changed 


into barracks z St. Francis's for horſe, and St. John's 


for foot. How different are the eſtabliſhments of 


different potentates, at different periods! The Pope's 


Pad 


barracks in Ireland were once filled with old fellows, 


with ſhaven crowns, and without ſhirts, but cloathed 
in long ſweaty gowns, of black, and white, and grey. 


The king now fills his convents with-young fellows, 


wearing long hair, linen ſhirts, and ſcarlet Jackets, 


lined with all the coldurs of therrainbow. _  .. 
The caſtle, whoſe magnificence was heightened by 
the ſublimity of its ſituation, has been gradually falling 


into decay ſince the attainder of the late duke of 


Ormond. It was in his time a ſpacious ſquare, two 


ſides of which only are now ſtanding : one they are 


rebuilding, and the other two they have put into repair; 
but in a taſte too modern for a building of ſuch an- 
tiquity, and too frippery for one of ſuch magnitude, 


The front next the ſtreet is built upon a level ground, 


and, with the chapel, forms a large ſquare, You 


'enter through a. noble lofty gate of marble, of the 


Corinthian order; but, alas! when you are. once in, 


you have only the proſpect of an illuſtrious ruin; the i 
noble large gardens are in much the ſame ſtate. as the 
3 | I palace z- 

4 


"4 A 
#. \ * * 
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bey are the remains of ſeveral old monuments, almoſt 
buried in the ruins. „ 1 
St. Francis's has little remaining except the tower. 
This ſeemed the moſt elegant building of the three, 
the garden ſtill remains, and borders on the rivers _ 
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gent leman that pays for his pleaſure-. 


Portioned in breadth, they ſhew you ſeveral old por- 
*traits : among theſe in full length, are the whole 
Stuart race who reigned in England from Charles J. 
incluſive, together with William III. who is faid 
to have dined here, on his march to the ſiege of 
Limeriek, ſoon after the battle of the Boyne. But the 
| - moſt remarkable piece is a three quarter length of 
= - earl Strafford, ſaid to be taken but a few Jays beide 


of the ſame perſon, taken in the ſull career of his 
ambition. The different ſituations of life are ſtrongly 
marked in the countenance of eath, g 
In the room called the preſence-chamber, ' or at 
4 leaſt in that next it, for I already forget, are the four 
EL elements in tapeſtry, finely executed, and in high 
preſervation; the gloſs of newneſs ſeems - freſh upon 
= them. In another apartment is a ſuit of hangings, 
_ = repreſenting the ſtory of Decius, in the attitudes of 
=_— taking leave of his friends, receiving the high prieſt's 
benediction, &c. &c. and- at length devoting himſelf. 
Il! beſe tapeſtries, though not ſo glowing in their co- 
=  AJours as the ſeaſons,” are nevertheleſs admirable in 
other reſpects. Pity that they ſhould be exhibited to 
10 little advantage; they are hung up in a room, the 
ape of which is ſo inordinate, that 1 queſtion whether 
any two ſides of it are parallel, and it is illuminated 
diagonally from a window, in a ſegment of one of the 


. 


fround the mixed angle at the window, #5 that the part 
pl it on the concave ſurface has a glaring light, while 
that on the plain is almoft in darkneſs, This room 
affords too many beautiful views of nature from with- 
but to require the ſacrifice of ſo much art within. 
_ The ſervant, who ſhewed the houſe, told me the 
1 - Ffituation was very like that of Windſor. I cannot ſay 
the likeneſs would have ſtruck me, though there is at 
both places a tower, a caftle; and a river. However, 
let not Windſor faſtidiouſly diſdain the compariſon ; 
for though the country round Kilkenny is not improved 
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His cataſtrophe ; to which is contraſted, the picture 


round flankers' One of the largeſt pieces is folded 


__ 
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| * 4 palace; and the bowling en is now common for 5 | 


In a gallery of 150 feet in length, but very diſpro- 
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ſituated a ſmall mile below the town, upon the river 
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ike that round the moſt princely of the royal palace, 
yet the ſcite of this eaſtle is at once bold and beautiful. 
with almoſt every advantage that could be wiſhed tod 
decorate the ſcene. ee „„ 
It ſtands upon a precipice overhanging the bend of 
a deep and rapid river, with two ſtately bridges ful! 
in view: the more diſtant and up the ſtream, is com- 
poſed! of ſeven arches, that next the caſtle has but 
three, but of a very wide ſpan, of hewn marble, + 
in fine elliptical proportions. The ſides of the river 
are well planted; and the ſubjacent town looks as if; 
it had been built merely to be looked at ; for every » a 
thing in.it worth ſeeing, bears upon the caſtle, whilftr. 0 
every thing diffi ghtly is, ſome-how or other, ſcreened + 
from the view. The horizon is cloſed; | in one limb, 
by mountains, placed at a due diſtance, to give variety: 
without horror; and if any thing is wanting to render; - * 
the proſpect inchanting, it is that the middle diſtances- 
are deſtitute of that richneſs of cultivation, and that 
embelliſhment of country-ſeats, which is the capital! ũð &⁊ 
beauty of Windſor. But Kilkenny is far more pic- 2 
tureſque. 8 SH 1 29 1 x - 412 21 2. 909 b 
Windfor caſtle looked at, is auguſt and venerable, 
but when you look from it, there is nothing to inſpire: 
- thoſe ideas. Not Eton's ſpires, nor Cooper's | claſſic © 
hill, not Cleveden's gay alcove, nor Glo'ceſter's gayer -Y 
lodge, can furniſh ſuch a laviſh variety to the landſcape }. 
painter, as theſe Hibernian ſcenes. There nature .Y 
has painted with her moſt correct pencil, here ſhe hass 
daſhed with a more careleſs hand. This is the fanci- 4 
ful and fiery ſketch of a great maſter, that the touched 
and finiſhed work of a ſtudious compoſer. © Without 
either mountain or ſea, no landſcape: can, in my con- 
ception, be perfect; it wants the grand attribute of 
ſublimity. | 155 


— - 


Having obſerved every thing remarkable in Kil- 
kenny, we paid attention to its environs, and among 
other places viſued the Marble mills, the fineſt - piece 
of mechaniſm our eyes ever beheld?” I think the in- 
ventor, Mr. Collis, ought to have his ſtatue cut by the 
chiſel of a Praxitelles. This admirable invention is 
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Nore, in a delightful bottom, the paſſage to it through and 
©. 2: pleaſant grove. This engine, or rather the dif- the 
"* ferent engines, do their marvellous work by the W. 
© help of the river, and are ſo wonderfully contrived, bea 
that they ſaw, bore, and poliſh at the ſame time. I bo? 
am concerned, that I have not judgment enough to nat 
* deſcribe it fully as it deſerves : Had I not ſeen any u 
thing worthy of notice in the kingdom, but this one, oft 
I ſhould think all my labours fully paid. Near the de 
mill are a ents called ware-houſes, where you ne 
may ſee ſuch a diverſity of chimney- pieces, ciſterns, wi 
43 ets, vaſes, punch bowls, mugs of different di- gu 
menſions, frames for looking-glaſſes, pictures, &c. Wi 
© that they would employ the eye the longeſt day, and, ou 
= yet find ſomething to admire.” The marble quarry in 
that this precious work is formed from, is not above br 
two hundred yards from the mill that does all theſe fo: 
= wonders; and though it is not variegated like the pi 
Italian, I am told it is full as durable, and bears as ps 
= finea poliſh as any brought from Italy. Though the te 
=  Aftone in this quarry ſometimes might weigh ſeveral m 
ton, yet the method the contriver has uſed to lift them, ar 
draw them out, and convey them to the mill, without m 
any other than manual operation, adds ſtill more to in 
the ſurprize. I am informed this ingenious Gentleman fe 
ſends yearly ſeveral ſhip loads to England. Several, 0 
I am informed, have been to examine this artful won- p 
= der, (for it is open to all) but I cannot hear that any li 
one has attempted to imitate the machinery. It is 
== perpetually at work, like a ſhip at ſea, by night as i 
well as by day, and requires little attendance. 5 b 
And now, fince I have mentioned ſo great a cu- 10 
rioſity in art, I ſhall acquaint you with one of na- y 
ture, that we have ſeen, which is called Dunmore c 
Cave, about four miles from this city, on the other } 
” © fide to the north-weſt, as that of the mills is to the 1 
ſouth-eaſt. The cave is ſituated in the middle of a 8 
® ſpacious field, and the mouth of this natural rarity is i 
” _ diſtinguiſhed by a monſtrous flight of different ſpecies t 
of birds, whoſe numbers darken the air as you come \ 
near the mouth, and their different voices ſeemed to ll x 

tell us we were going to view ſomething A a 6 
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A TOUR TARO IRELAND. 95 
The deſcent to the mouth is ſlippery and difficult 
and were it not for the help of the buſhes that fringe ' ©. 
the borders, there would very few people attempt it. | 
We were-well prepared before hand with large flam- 
beaux, as well as other different lights, and tinder- 
boxes, with proper implements, to renew our Ylumi- 
nations, ſhould the damps Ke e. quite extin- 
guiſh them all, which, we were informed, was very 
often the caſe. When you enter the mouth, a ſud- 
den chillneſs ſeizes all parts of the body, and a dim 
neſs ſurrounded our lights, as if the place was filled 
with a thick fog; but none of our lights were extin- 
guiſhed. Our faces, through this gloom, looked as if 
we were a collection of ghoſts, and the lights in 
our hands ſeemed as if we were making a viſit to the 
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were formed by nature appeared. In ſeveral places 


chryſtaline ſubſtance, but no account could be given 
how they came there; certainly no perſon ever would 
make it an habitation. We were informed, that two 
miles from the mouth was a well of wonders; but = 
indeed none of us had curioſity or courage enough __ ; 
to travel ſo far in this ſubterraneous road to try its = 
virtues ; and moſt of us grew ſo cold and faint, that 
we longed- to breathe in open air. When we came 
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- out, we thought we had abandoned. the regions of 0 9 

dead, to draw the air of paradiſe. TSF "el I; | 
7x many romantic legends of this cave. | 

Returning to Kilkenny, we ſtopped: to view Dun. 
more-houſe, ſo called, as they ſay, on the followi 
account: A lady of quality was invited by the old 
duke of n to ſee this place, who told him ne | 5 
thought he had done a great deal at Kilkenny, but 
here he had Done more, from whence his grace 2 Riled 
his new manſion. This was the country palace of the 
Ormond: family; The fight only renewed matter to 
feed-another 1. clancholy reflection, to ſee ſo noble a 8 
Proportioned body falling to the grave with a daily” 
decay, for want of proper aſſiſtance; and if proper 
. remedies were yet applied, it might flouriſſi for ages. | 
_ This anatomy ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, overlook= | 
ing the river Nore. The avenues that lead to it 
2 are ſhaded with rows. of regular lofty trees, which 
= called to our, memories thoſe walks from Peterſham to 
- * Ham, in 8 : but theſe have the advantage, in our 
1 dinion The ſpacious garden is like a wilderneſs. 
and the pack with very few: deer. In ſhort, ſuch a 
* place, formed by natſſte for ee or Pleaſure, i is 
- not often found in Eng 
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The pits are principally-at Caſtle-comber, nine miles 

- - north of Kilkenny, the eſtate of lord Wandesford, | 
o is ſaid to clear 10,0001. a year by them. If the Y- 

© Frand canal were finiſhed to the Barrow, he would | 

"then probably make much more, for that would open 


2 communication with Dublin. But hills . interpoſe, * 
=” which muſt be pierced through for that „ INES 
One would, however, think that even a canal | 

= --. could not ob lower their price, conſidering the _ 


lowing extraordinary fact. he carriers pay 5d. 

hundred weight, and ſell chen? for Is. 8d. in Dublin, 
Which is above eighty Engliſh miles from the pits. 
Each car draws but ſeven hundred weight, which, 
= ' with gd. for turnpike, makes the load coſt 3s: 8d, A 
tit ſel for 11s. 8d. So that for fix days traveling 
= charges, of a man and- horſe, there is but g8. t .. 
_ thing of che __ gf * and the wear: = 
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ge r n Ws "0 
of the car. They are faid to be laid down in the moſt 


remote parts of the kingdom, at a price fo low, that 
"+2 amok puzzles calculation to make out how-thefe- 
wretched: carriers can ſubſiſkG, * 'F- +" 
Theſe coals are univerſally prized for drying malt 
with, becauſe they emit no ſmoke. A fire made of 
them yields a very intenſe heat; it does not blaze but 
_ © glow; looking like lumps of red hot iron; the yaponr ' 
is very dangerous, except in a room well ventilated. * 
Though they go by the name of Kilkenny coals," © 
there are few mines in the county; they are moſtly I 
in the next county to it. I think there is little dif- 
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their eattle to their carriages,. and march on. I have 
met with ſixty or ſeventy of theſe cara vans, with one 
man to ten or more horſes, who travel much at the += 
ſame rate us our large waggons; and theſe ſort of car- 
& riages preſerve their roads, which are much the veſt 1. 2. 
ever aw. I muſt not forget the old diftich that every + 
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- ane repeats here; whether true or falſe, I can neither 
Fire, without ſmoak, 

Air, without fog, 

5 Water without mud, ; 

: And land without bog. . 
Their . is blaek, variegated with white, and 
takes a very high poliſh. It is much uſed for chim- 
ney pieces all over the kingdom. The only manufae- 


ture here is for coarſe cloths and fine blankets. 
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Kilkenny values itſelf upon its ſuperior gentility 
and urbanity. It is much frequented: by: the neigh- 
bouring gentry as a country reſidence, bas a ſtand 
of nine ſedan chairs, and is not without the appear- 


3 7 : ande of an agreeable place. I went laſt night to their 


weekly aſſembly, and was ſoon given to underſtand, 
by one of my partners, that Kilkenny has always been 
- efteemed the moſt polite and well- bred part of the 
* Kaudom.. N 

Knowing ſo little of this country, I am not fur- 


niſhed with any arguments, from either reaſon or au- 


12 1 to diſpute this pretenſion. My partner was 
Jo beautiful a woman, and ſo ſtriking an example of 
the doctrine ſhe taught} that ſhe led me away an eaſy 


I « | Captive to her opinion; for which I can ſee the juſteſt 


grounds. This was the ſeat of the old Ormond fami- 
chere the laſt duke kept a court, as ſeveral of his 
e had done, in a ſtile much more magnifi- 
ent than any of the modern viceroys. The people 
imbibèd the court manners, and manners remain long 
after their caufes are removed. 
At preſent, the inheritor of the ceftle and ſome of 
the appendant manors, a Roman catholic: gentleman, 
affects the ſtate of his anceſtors; his wife receives 
company as; I am told, the old Ormond ladies uſed to 
- dos ſhe never returns viſits; and pou: ſeem diſpoſed b 
to jeld her this pre-eminence. 
FJ made an excurſion with fome gentlemen to. draw 


a net near a place called Bennet's-bridge, on COON 


Newre, three miles below Kilkenny: It is a poor. , 
mean place, but was in better condition When ef 


bes reed to Cork 9 over its r it is 1 2 
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offry Fitz-Roberts, 
with Strongbow. _ 
The prior of Kells had the title o | 
and, as ſuch, ſat in the houſe of peers before the re- 
formation. We ſaw the ruins of this once famous 
abbey, where a ſynod was held in -the year 1152, 
When John Paparo, Legate from Rome, made one of 
the number of biſhops that were covened there at 
that time to ſettle. the affairs of the church. The © 
ſituation of this place has many natural charms, with | i 
a fine country round it. The church that is in be? 5 
of tho“, 


* rern 
4 : # 
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ey fay, covers 


in this neighbour 


now, is of a Gothic race, as indeed are moſt 
we have ſeen where we have been hitherto. WS. 
Yeſterday we went to view a place fix miles down 
the river Newre, called Thomas-Town, in Iniſh 
Bally-Mac-Andan, that is, the town of Anthony. 
It was built by Thomas Fitz-Anthony, an Englith- 

entleman, that came over with Henry II. and is 
ated in a bottom, bordering on the river. It is an 
ancient borough, and ſends two members to parlia- NN 1 
ment. In times paſt it was accounted a very ri ck 
1 ; but at preſent thoſe features are wore to a "i 
V1 7, The church is part of an old abbey, 
in the ruins of which is à monſtrous temb- tone, 
f a giant; and the 


2 


the body o 
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pleaſant country, with a variety of gentlemen's ſeats; © 
and was rendered remarkable 

review in 17 
1 am not 


by the duke of Ormonds 


lar in remarking, that the- peaſants 
of this country are a moſt comely breed of men. 
They are generally middle fized, and have almoſt uni- 
verſally dark brown hair, and eyes of the ſame o- N 
lour. Their complexions are clear, their counte- 
nances grave, and their faces of that ov, 
which the Italian painters ſo muck admire. 
Among other places | 
to take a view of the ancient town. of Kells, or Ken- _ 
lis, (in Iriſh Kenenuſe,) or rather the ruins of it. It 
is ſeated on the King's River, Which falls into the 
Newre, between Thomas- Town and Bennet's bridge. 
Kells, in times paſt, was a place of great note for a 
ne priory of Auguſtines, built- and richly* endowed 4 
who came into this kingdom | 


character, 


od we went 


f Lord Spiritual, = - ñ⁵ 
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- _inhabitants will have it, that one of their kings had 
lain buried here ſeveral ages before this kingdom ſub- 
= mitted to the Engliſh ; but we could not perceive any 
marks to aſſure us of it. There is a very fine bridge 


that overloooks the town, ſtand the remains of a very 
N large monaſtery of Auguſtin fryers, whoſe noble 
trruins droop their aw/ul mouldering heads, and made us 
even pity. their decay. In ſhort, in whatever point 
wee turn to, all over that part of the kingdom we have 
= hitherto travelled, we ſaw ruins of this kind ſcatter- 
ed over the face of the country, which might well give 
it the title of, the Holy Iſland in former ages. _ 
Prom 'Thomas-Town I again croſſed the Newre, 
with the Canal on my right hand, and at the diſtance 
ol about three miles, baſfed through the little town of 
Klnocktopher, in which I found nothing remarkable; 


* > 
"4 * a 7 
Wa * 22 


= when, keeping the Canal and river Newre on my left 


, hang, I returned again to, Kilkenny. © © 
= > The counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford, 
ndnd Carlow, are over-run with lawleſs ruffians, called 


* 454 _ * * 
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* * 7 
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cChuſe to pay tythes or taxes, and who in the night-time. 
__ aſſemble ſometimes to the number of many hundreds, 
on horſeback and on foot, well armed, and with ſhirts 
= + | over their clothes, from whence their denomination is 
= derived, when they ſtroll aboyt the country, firing 
= * houſes and barns, Lavin people alive in the ground, 
| -,» cutting their neſes and ears off, and committing other 
barbarities on their perſons. . The oben, of their re- 

venge and cruelty are chiefly tythe and tax-gatherers, 


G | - 
-.< 


1 


from time to time a few of theſe deluded wretches 


3 Dee 


©. over the river ; and from this place to Waterford the - 
+» "ſtream is navigable for ſmall veſſels. Of a high hill © 


and ſandlotds, who attempt to raiſe their rents; they 
never rob, neither do they moleſt travellers. Rewards 
* of forty and fifty pounds are continually advertiſed 

in the papers for apprehending any one of them, and 


* (as the advertiſements term them) are hanged, and 
eeee.ſcorted to the gallows by a regiment of ſoldiers. Ex- 
communications are likewiſe read againſt them by 
their prieſts from the pulpit ; but they are ſo nus 


* 


White-boys. Theſe are ignorant peaſants, who do not 


0 
1 
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merous, it is not likely they will ſpon be extir- 
ee e 0 ip - TIE 
; l I proceeded about ſeven miles to 
the town of Callan, the laſt in the county of Kix“ 
kenny, which place ſeems to lie in the ruins Oliver 
- +- Teft it. Ton ihe the remains of three caſtles, and an 
old church of the Gothic building, like all I have 
hitherto ſeen, on the right as you enter the toẽ-mj ; 
but the roof is gone, and all the reſt a meer anatomy. 
This place had a reputation for ſtrength when Oliver 
ſat down againſt it; but I think that reputation was 
ſoon loſt; for they ſay Cromwel beſieged it in the- 
morning, and took. it by ſtorm before night. Al 
that were found in arms were put to the ſword, only: 
13 the troops of colonel Butler, who ſurrendered before 
148 the camon fired againſt the town. I went.to ſee the 
'| place where the battery was raiſed, upon an artificial] 
7 mount, that looked to me like one of the Dani ß 
1 raths or forts; and had I not been informed to the con- 
5 trary, I ſhould have taken it for ſueh. The ſitu- 
> e ation of wu place is very agreeable, upon a ſtream - 
ca led the king's river, divided in two branches bos 
the town, which meet below it, and form an alight, 


, 9 
* 
1 
1 


as we call it on the Thames), or little pleaſant iſland. 

The main ſtream runs under a bridge of four arches, 
and the ſmall one (after driving a mill) under two. 
This river falls into the Nore, Be nine miles from 

- this place. 8 3 „ | 

- 1 ſhall give you a ſhort account how this ſtream 
came by the royal title of King's river. Niall, 4 

king of the race of Heremon, came with a great re= 

tinue of horſe to the border of the river, in order 

to forde to the other fide : the waters being rapid by 3 

means of a late flood, the firſt man that rode jn-to. 

+ try the paſſage, was hurried down the ftream with 

ſuch violence, that he was given over for-loſt z When 
the king ſeeing, ordered ſome of his attendants that” 

were beſt bored to plunge in to reſcue him; but al, 

2 . ſhuddering at the danger of the ſtream, were afraid i 
N to venture. The good natured monarch obſerving 
this, went himſelf to ſeek for ſome convenient plaes 

' 5 to plunge in with his 1 and finding ane, as he 
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1 * U oh 3 4 b 25 * 4 
= thought, to his purpoſe, was preparing to jump in, 
When the banks, being undermined by the violence 


nx 


Hof the torrent, broke down, and the poor prince loſt 
bis life in his pious endeavours to fave one of his 


A 5 5 ſubſects. This fatal accident fell out in the year B50 5 
As exer fince this ſtream has been honoured with the 
title of King's river. | DELTA 


EF 


. 
.. 


Upon this fiream, about a mile below Callan, is a 


9 
4 — 


very famous iron mill, that brings great profit to the 


_ 2 
3 
"x = 


== Proprictors. The town is built in the form of a exoſs; 


And in the centre a croſs is erected, with a ſquare glaſs 
flanthorn that gives light in the night to travellers that 
dome from the four cardinal points of the compaſs. 
One would imagine this town ſhould be in a mere 


ax 


* 


ſeat, juſt out of the town, in the Limerick road, be- 
1 Hogg to a gentleman of the ond family; but 
ER. ; : N yay — 

de had not an opportunity of ſeeing the inſide. It 
Vas market-day when we ſtapped there, where we 
== obſerved great numbers of what they call the ancient 
bi race. Men and women moſtly wore large frize 
=. cloaks, though a warm 158 The women's heads 


and Limerick £0 thro! it. "the is one handſome 


* 


* were wrapped up in thick handkerchiefs befides 


their ordinary linen head dreis. We ocrved 4 man 
= mounted upon a little horſe, that moſt of the others 
= ccmed to pay an extraordinary reſpect to, tho I 
thought neither his figure, or dreſs, ſeemed to draw 
tit upon him. I had the-curiofity to aſł a gentleman 
in gur company the meaning of paying him ſo much 
ceuiyility, wh | | 
deiͤent race, and derived his birth from ſome. of the 
noted cling in the county; and though the patrimony 
might have been in the hands of others for more than 


ſeven centurieK yet from father to ſon, fince that 


time, the furvivor ſtill calls the eſtate his, though 
Wo Os penny of the profits ever come into his pocket; 
3 ut he enjoys it in imagination, and when he talks 


= concerning, it, ſays, My houſe, my land, my 


mountaios, meadows and rivers, - &c.“ They are 


; * 8 0 5 : gs ; SR 5 
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bl 


* 
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o informed us that perſon was of an an- 
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— 


= thriving condition, ſince the two great foads of Cork 
| 


E often allowed a cabin, and a ſmall parcel of ground  _ 


4 dent free,” 


4 « © 
4 * . * 4 s proprietor, 4 
Fred TERS ET ; 2 8 $ e * ; 
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on a trifling acknowledgement from the 
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proprietor, and expect to be treated with the utmoſt "0 | 

_ reſpe& by every one. The old Iriſh- give him the . 4 
title of his anceſtors, make him and his lady (if be hass 
one) little preſents, cultivating his ſpot of ground, 
not ſuffering | him or his to do the leaſt work 9 4 
his airy title. Town this account, (if true, and 1 
have no, reaſon to contradict it) gave me a ſecret 
pleaſure”; it called to my memory an idea of many ages 
E. and when I obſerved this man, I Jooked upon 5 4 1 

m 85 one of the ancient Mileſian race, ſo much 

renowned for their wiſdom and victories, even before 
chriſtianity had a being in the world. Alas! let us Wo 
think what Ceri Breciaa, and Roman greatneſs bw 
8 wage, and the {tate They now are in Ml 
In the year 167; in the reign of Heory W. there 
was a terrible battle fought at Callan, bet ween the 
Engliſh and t! bellious Irith.; and after a hard 
ſtruggle for vi , the rebels were'entirely defeated. 
An triſh IEG 4 us, that the ſun was ſo com- 
plaiſant as to ſtand ſtill While the I forces tra- 
velled fix miles; but I cannot find the uſe of it! 
believe he might as well have gone about his buſinefs- 8 
An Triſh 1 70 of thoſe times wrote, in his oπ¹] n laß 


Far £ e following lines, which a Sentleman ank. by 
| as near the original As poſſible.” „ A 
At Callan, tis faid; the ſun it ſtood Kill, ES 25 MY 


Jo ſee the bold Engliſh the lriſhmen kill: — 
But when the rebellious were put to the rout, © 
He laſk'd up his ſteeds, and whipt him Ie  — 
Then gallop'd amain to regain the time loſt, "T4 
And came in the nick to his weſterly A" 
80 gapers, on errands, when time is in W. ; 4 1 
Run as faſt as they can, to make the more haſte, 5 | 


ne left Callan, in about this miles we entered 
the county of Tipperary and province of Mun, | 
ang ſoon after to a place called the We e 1 3 
where there is but one inn, and a cabin or twe; with a - 
deſerted barrack, originally built to check the Kelly- - 
mount gang. The road from Callan hence, 1 Ns. 1 
8 er for about a gle, ſomewhat W 2 3 
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fore which is a fine level country. This hill is called 


> - | Killcaſh, and half a mile below is a noble houſe or 
- . © caſtle,” the ſeat of the Butlers, from thence called 


8 Butlers, of Killcaſh. From the top of this hill the 


proſpect of the country is delightful and extenſive, 


and abundantly repays the labour of aſcending it. oon 


the right you have a fine view of Clonmell, and on the 
left ee and beyond both, as ſar as the 
1 lovely view ! they may well call it the Golden Vale, 
intermixed with lofty woods, or rather bers that 
”., , Tie above the fields and meadqws, through which ſe- 
voeral noble ſeats peep out, whoſe glittering windows, 


* 


1 _equally beautiful. Here the country afſumed à ver 
= different appearande from what I had before vel 


= The inauſpicious operation of paſturage became, 


* ” 


o * 


= however, viſible before J left Leinſter. For ten or 


from rich, it was rather indeed poor; yet it was 
3 YR, well cultivated, the fields were encloſed with 
bhaedges and ditches, and the country embelhſhed with 
= houſes and plarttations. But, as the ground improves, 
on approaching the borders of Munſter, agriculture 
= * ö | ; 0 " $4 . 

= ccafes, and not a houſe, not a hedge, not aditch is to 


DA... 


E. 4 * 5 * K . 
=. Ces, and peopled with ſheep. 


Mor was the change leſs evident in the manners of 


— 1 


bhblance of that ſimplicity attributed by poets to the 
ſhepherd Rate ; nothing like that ſurly awkwardneſs 
of our Engliſh clowns, who have one general anſwer, 
don't know,” to almoſt every queſtion a ſtranger 


them, are under no embarraſſment when you ſpeak to 


them, ſeem never at a loſs, but are bleſſed with an 


abrupt and ſudden promptitude of reply. 


reach of ſight; the eye can never be tired. Such a 


with the reflection of the riſing. ſun, and its beams 


twelve miles on this fide of Kilkenny, the ſoil was far 


be ſeen. The country is abdicated by the human ſpe- 


the people. There was nothing in them, however, 
that could remind you of the golden age; no reſen- 


ulks? Theſe peaſants, have no ſheepiſhneſs about 


F 
% 
I * 8 s ba ot a 1 
plwkwͤaying in different parts of the river Sure, made it 
"Fi + 8 . RS . 5 f 5 
extremely pleafing. This fine proſpect is bounded on 
tie ſouth; with ridges of hills, called the Mountains | 
4 of Waterford, and ſomewhat nearer by ſeveral others 

4 
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* N 
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elf fears being partly over, they conſulted how kx? 
_ + F - "> ; , a . e 
ee os e eee, 


their own proper affairs, are not at the expence'of 


fairs than their own; exciiſſi propriis aliena negotia cu- 


wide enough for boats to ped and repaſs. Its ſituation ia 
good horſe-barrack formed from one of them, Here 


I ever ſaw. Here too are the ruins of a fine olg 


guard on the houſe, that the good woman in 
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It may not, perhaps, be difficult to account for. 
this obvious contraſt. Our peaſantry, intent upon. 


thinking upon other ſubjects; whereas theſe poor 
men, having neither labour nor trade to engage their 
attention, are more occupied with other people's af- 


rant "ih | 7 | | Tr 8 

At Killcaſh we avoided the road to Clonmell, and” 
turned to the left hand about five miles, when we ar- 
rived at a town called Carrick-on-Sure, ta,diſtinguiſhe- ,* 3 
it from another of the ſame name on the Shannon. | 
Here is a handſome bridge over the river, with arches 4 


very pleaſant, and it has been a place of great ſtrength, _Þ 
as appears by its caſtles in ruins. There is a Verfx 


the beft ſort of frieze is. manufactured. Near this: 
place is a park with the largeſt whitetliorne trees in it 
houſe, that formerly belonged to the late duke. ß 
Ormond. This place was firſt built by the Danes, wu 
and; after the conqueſt, was new fortified by : Robert 
Fitz. Stephen, who made it his reſidence, till forced 
from thence by th&Febellious Iriſh, who chaſed him 
to the walls of Cork. It was taken by Col. Reynolds, 
an officer in CromwelFs army, without the loſs of aw * 
man; and all its fortifications were deſtroyed by 9 
Cromwell's order. Every one that knows the charao-. 
ter of Oliver, can tell he was an inveterate enem m 
to the Roman clergy. We were told a ſtory, that 
one of them, dreading the fury of the ſoldiers, ſecret - 
ly retired to the houſe of an eminent lady in the town, |. "8 
put on a woman's head attire, flipped into bed, and 
when the ſoldiers ruſhed” into the chamber, imitatet 
the female cries of a woman in labour; which cou 3 
terfeit was helped on by the lady and her female at-¾ 
tendants. When the ſoldiers underſtood, what the, if 
thought the truth, they decently retired, and ſet a... 
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—— 
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uld not be diſturbed on any account. The 
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© Should make his eſcape out of the town; for there 
Was no-fafety within the walls for him. He was 
drefled as a woman from head to foot; when that was 
done, the lady ſent to a proper officer for permiſſion | 
to. ſend two of her ſervants to a neighbouring village 
for 4 midwife, and her requeſt was granted. A horſe 4 : 
Was accordingly prepared, with a  Flion and ſaddle; 
the ſervant mounted firſt, and the ſoldiers, out of 
E. go9d-nature, aſſiſted the prieſt in ſetting him behind 
ite man; by which ſtratagem he got himſelf deliver- 
8 out of e hands of his enemies. 3 
From Carrick we croſſed the river over the bridge, 
T APE © Hh, BER. 22 eee c 
= Where we entered the county of Waterford, and pro- 
= Ecceded about five miles to a place called Clonlea, a 5 
mall place which gave us neither entertainment nor 
©  amuſcment, ; bere we croſſed a branch of the Sure, — 
Aud proceeded to a ſmall town called Kilmacthomas, J 
About hve miles from the ſea coaſt. Here are ſome 1 
=> Barracks ; from thence we croſſed the Bonmahon river, FX 
on which it is ſituated, and about two miles farther 1 
= Foxe's caſtle, bn the river, nearly cloſe on the road. 1 
Dom thence, about eight miles further, we arrived at- EL 
3 Haß garvon, « ſea port town, at the bottom of a oo 
it is walled round, and defended by a caſtle. 
£8 We mide no ſtay. here, but proceeded ten miles ſur- 
ther, with the fea on our left hand, over Slewgun 
= Mountains, to Youghall, in the county of Corn. 
I be ſituation is agreeable. and romantick ; but the 
Harbour, in my opinion, is rather too open to be ac⸗ 
=. counted the beſt. It butts directly 3 the ſea, 
== Which, we were told, has gained upon the ſtrand within 
= theſe few years: For it is not long ſince the ſtrand 
-—— was efteemed proper for a hor{e-race ; but now the ſea 
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33 
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RE 24 2 4 « . o b — . * 
Vorn fo many deep holes in it, that it is utterlx 

. led for that diyerſion. | ü 


= The town conſiſts chiefly one large ftreet, with a 
3 few outlets on each "fide. The barracks are neat 
——- , enough, but would contain twicethe number that now I ; we 

© occupy thenſ. Ybughall, we are told, was formerly a 11 
e of good trade; but I own, by the countenancr 
Nat preſent carries, it ſeems te be long in mourning 
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for the wait of bit. While our dinner was preparing 
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we took a walk through its long, wide, empty ſtreet, 
without meeting ten people, even on the quay itſelf. 


from this kingdom to England, W. 2 A 


tbe officers are not much troubled. In DRE it ſeems 
an heartleſs, dejected place. Its walls are-turnedto an 


an order in their records, That no Papiſt ſhould buy «A 


ton of Youghall, and its precinets. 


at the north, and the other at the ſouth of the town. = 
There are the remains of a ſpacious building, che col * 4 


a great many ſteps, Some of the apartments are kept in 3g 


in tolerable order. The college, or abbey was dedi- 9 


There are ſeveral monuments belonging to '< 
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There were three ſmall veſſels at anchor, but the 
ſeemed to us as idle as Weſtminſter-hall in tue lont . 
vacgtion and yet this town, by act of arliament, 
is one of the ports allowed for the exportation of wood! 


The euftom-houſe is pretty: enough; but 1 believe 


7 


anatomy, and even the ſtones reduced to aſhes ;-yet it 
formerly held out for the crown againſt the rebel Deſ-- 
mond, in the reign of queen Elizabeth : he beſieged - 
this place, and for want of promiſed aſſiſtance the town. 
yielded; but the mayor was hanged by order of this M0 
victorious malecontent, in the year 1579. * 
This town fubmitted to Cromwell notwithſtandingys” « A 
in the year 1648, the corporation had proclaimed king - 
Charles II. king of England, &c. At this port Oli- 1 4 
ver embarked for England after his incredible fue 3 
ceſſes in this kingdom. The inhabitants ſeem to haus 
worn the badge of loyalty, more eſpecially ſines ti 3 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion ;.-and at the year 1678,. E bend 5 


IX * 


ry 


= 


or barter any thing in their public markets; and in OY N 
year 1504, there was but one Popiſh Priet in ca 


We obſerved the ruin or the ruins of two abbeys. one 5 | 


lege, upon a lovely eminence, which we a cended by 


repair. From the 9 of this building we had a2 vl 
charming proſpect. The garden of this old place was AY £4 


cated to St. Mary; and here alſo are the remains of 4 
Franciſcan houſe, built by an earl of Kildare,1n. 12 32 1 
which was Cromwell's. head quarters for me time. _— 
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branches of the Boyles, particularly ot Roger Boyle. 5 
bandus for du ms. and A W , 5 5 
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E\ > This place is divided into upper and lower town 3-9 —__ / 
ndnd the walls, which, form almoſt a ſquare, are ſtanld. 
1 ing, but of little uſe. The large extended ſtrand of 
= - Youghall, as far as the loweſt ebbs uncover it, and . . f| 
probahly much farther, is no other than a common 1 
teturf bog, covered over with ſand and pebbles; from 1 
hence not only good turf is dug every ſeaſon, but 
= alſo great quantities of timber trees, ſuch as fir, 


Hbhazel, &c. have been found. arp ee ſkele- . 
ton of a. monſtrous animal was diſcovered in this a 
=: ſtrand, one of whoſe ſhoulder Bones weighed above an . 


> hundred weight. This ſtrand ſome years ago, Iam | 
formed, was entirely diveſted of all its fand and gra- 
vel, and was left quite bare by violent high winds, 


— — 


— 


ce croached on this ſhore, nor can a an buttreſs of very . - 


= the ground riſes conſiderably, forming a grams 


; 


| of Ring is a moſt extenfive point of view: - 
ER A-little way up the river from the town, on a bold 
== point of land, ſtands the ruined caſtle of Rincrew, 
=” ence an heuſe of the Knight's templars. In the neigh- 2 
== bourhood of Youghall, there are the following feats | 
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= Bally Virgone, à pretty plantation, and remarked for: 


© Newfoundland. Ballydanich on the weſt fide of tile 
Bay, from whence is an extenſive proſpect of the ſex 


* Py . 


E . coaft and ocean, Near it is a ſubterraneous river; aq © 
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, another more conſiderable at Caſtlemartyr. Bally- +2. 


the pariſh of Killeigh, from whence is a very extenſive = 


the moſt modern ſtructures of vhis kind in the country. 
About a mile ſouth of Caſtlemartyr, is a handſome 


: borough town, with a handſome church. The big -2Y 
2 


lere is an alms-houſe, and a charter - ſchool 


manufacture. It is a neat ſmall town, well Watereg, 
with the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and in it an elegamt 
_ houſe of the a Orrery. To the ſouth of the 


85 mile, having its rife near Mogeely. Not far from * 
Caſtlemartyf, is the ruined caſtle of Ballyrenane, ſitu- 
- »-- ated near the eaſt end of the ſtrand of Ballycotten; 
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macoda, a caſtle built in 1621. Mount Uniack, in 


proſpect. In the gardens arg orange, plantane and y- 
prus trees. About three miles ſouth welt is the caſtle 
of Inchequin, near which are ſome” plantations f 
witch elms, which bear ſeed 0 e 4 
_ | Having ſtaid ſome time at Youghall, and its en- 
virons, we-ſet out towards Cloyne, and paſſed a 
herony at Clonpreft, and ſome what farther weſt the 
caſtle of Ightermuragh, which is well built and one f 


a” 


| feat, called Supple's court, ſituated on a riſing ground, 3 
and enjoys an extenſive proſpe& of all the improve- 1 
ment and new river of Caſtlemartyr, which n a pretty 8 


road from Cork to Youghall, formerly laid more to 
ſouth, and ran by the caftles of Ightermuragh, Bally= "HF 
totas, &c. of which road there are ſtill ſeveral traces, 4 
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* 55 


1, with a 
ſpinning-ſchool for the encouragement of the linen 
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houſe ere the gardens, and plantations, and an artificial” - 
river, lately made, which ſurrounds it and the town, and 
is one of the greateſt undertakings of this kind in the 
kingdom. It is regularly banked, and its ſides plante 
At the eaſt end of the town it is broken into ſeverakcaſs 
cades, is a great ornament. to this part of the coun= wy 
try, and after meandring a conſiderable way, 'empties = 
1tfelf into another river, that diſcharges itſelf int“ 
- Youghall'bay. About:a mile-ſouth eaſt of Caſtlema 8 
_ tyr, a river called the Dowr, breaks out of a.Iimeltong 8 
rock; after taking aſubterraneous courſe of abouta 1 
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this ſtrand' is four miles long, both ſmooth and level; 


dete point of Ring, forms the eaſt fide of this bay, and = 
HhBuallgcotton point and iſland, the weſt extremity _ i 7 
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be ſhore towards the weſt, 1 in — 
Fele, like the hollow of a fine amphitheatre, The 
adi 1s an high ſmall ſpot, which in the proper ſeaſon, . 
4 was informed, is almoſt covered with neſts of va- 
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ounds in a large ſemi- 


= rious ſea-fowls, and puffin's eggs. From this iſland = 
may be ſeen Kingſale-head, and the mouth of Cork 


harbour. 


I o miles weſt of this ſtrand, is the caſtle of Bally- 
maloe, now a good ſeat; but was ruinated in 1641, 
= after which it was repaired, and ſome new buildings 
added; In this caſtle hall are two pair of the horas. 
of Mooſe deer, one of which meaſured from tip to tip 
cteen feet three inches; the breadth of the palm thirty-two © : 
= inches; from the vertix or the head to the noſe twenty |} 
= - mches.. Adjoining to this caſtle are ſome good gar- 11 
== dens and plantativns. About a mile further to the weſt 1 
= is Cloyne, ſituated about ten miles weſt of Voughall, 
dad one mile from the ſea coaſt. It is the fee of a bis 
ep, but a ſmall mean place of little trade. The ca- | 
== thedral is built in the form of a croſs, and is a decent 2 
2 gothic building; the choir, in which is a good organ, is 
= neatly finiſhed. It is ſeventy feet long, and the nave . 7 
bout one hundred and. twenty, On each ſide are 0 
lateral ailes, beſides the croſs: ailes; divided by gothic _ jy 


= arches, five on each fide. At th W r 
I 


= is a bandſome portal of wood. The Ralls, 
„ Throne, the pulpit, and the | pews, are well executed, 
s is the altar- piece. The biſhop's palace is large an 


nos? 1 
- 


LOS 


© conyenient, and was rebuilt the beginning of this cen- 
= fury. Near the church ſtands one of thoſe round 
* towers, peculiar to this kingdom, ninety- two feet hib 

dad ten feet diameter. The door is about thirteen feet 
=. Tom the ground, which faces the weſt entrance of 3 


7 


te church, as the doors of theſe kind of buildings 
1 pracrally do. The ſoil in this neighbourhood is a 
fJoomy grey earth, mixed with ſand, affording. plenty 


— 


of wheat, &c. In Cloyne is. à ſmall caſtle, ſaid td 
= have been erected by the Fitzgeralds.  Abouta mile 
= weſt of the town; is caſtle Mary, a good ſeat, enn 
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3 Joying an agzreeable proſpect of the harbour of Cork. 
bi place was formerly ealſed Cot's Rock; from te 
of a druid's altar neat the houſe; which con- 
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various hills that, ſurreund the harbour. Here I fax 
two pair of thoſe. foſil horns, known by the name of 
M.'ooſe-horns. From hence is a moſt extenſive proſpect,, 
which is terminated on the welt by the iſlands of Spike, 
and Hawlbowling, and to 1 ws 
Near the houſe is à noble park. 
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4 TOUR Tse, IRELAND. 
fiſts of a large ſtone, ' fifteen feet long, and 
broad, of a rough irregular figure, nearly oval. 
_ higheſt part from the ground is nine feet, ſupported by 
three other great ſtones. From Cloyne it is twelve 
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miles by land to Cork, through a track of land a 


— 


layne, 


«rar ſeats, - 88 
is Roſtilian, built on 


beautiful as pen can deſcribe; and near it are N 3 

ly two miles weſt f 
e ſite of a caſtle}, long 
ſince deftroyed.” . It is at preſent the ſeat of the earl of . 


Inchiquin, a moft noble edifice, pleafantly ſituated at 
the ſouth eaſt fide of the harbour of Cork, where the 


tide flows to the 
water, are fome 


| anven oth On a terras near the 
ſmall pieces of cannon mounted, 


which, upon firiiig, render ſeveral echos through the 


built on 
from the 


the Great Iſland. 
.th To the. ſouth weſt 
| near the harbours mouth, is Cork-beg, a good ſeat, 
| 2 , 2 2 18 - >. bp — 

a peninſula, to which is a narrow iſthmus 8 
1 F: | "EB of a 3 ; F 
main land; . near-it are the ruins of an old 


| caſtle, and a decayed church. More to the ſouth; 


land, ſeemingly fruitfy] 
as many 
Churches, 
This harbour is large enough to co 
navy of Great Britain; the entrance is free, open and 
bold; but we were ſurprized to find there was not the 
1 ad the  harbqur. There are 
jncleed che remains of an old fort on the right hand, 

22 YOu enter between the two headlands. The mont 
of the channel is narrow, and the 
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leaſt fortification to defe 
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bes on, $8? 


the weſtern ſide. of Cork harbour, within the 


ood houſes, ruined. caſtles, 


utifully ſituated... - 
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on the ſea-ſide, is an old ſeat, called Trabolgan. On 
is an high round land, called Corribiny Point, on iis 
ſummit is one of the antient Tumuli, raiſed to the 

A memorfÞif ſome eminent warrior, in order to haye the , 
better view. of it, as well as the harbour and city of 
Cork; we procured a boat, and proceeded by water to ñ⁵ 
that city, in whoſe environs abound delightful ſpots of. 
and well cultivated, as well 
and decayed. .. 
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reach from ſhore to ſhore. Where the ruins of thi 


Old Fort ſtand; the cape is.very high, and the chan- 
=: gel is not an hundred yards from the ſhore. Dogs 
= ofe-Point, as they call it, - which is farther up | 


tte harbour, is another formidable ſituation; when 
= - - you are in, you come to anchor off a village called 
E.. - Cove, when you are land-locked, and ſecured from 
All danger. Here are two iſlands called Spike and 
FE . Hawlbowling, that ſerve as bulwarks to protect yeſ- 
(leis riding at anchor from being damaged by the tide 7 
E © ebb, or Wo off the land. On the latter of theſe 
iflands are the remains of an old fortification, erected 

6 about the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and Which 

= commanded all veſſels of burthen paſſing up to Cork. 

= - Under this iſland- we faw ſeveral elegant yawls and 
pleaſure boats, belonging to a ſociety formed by the 140 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, who meet here every 

= Saturday during the ſummer half year, to. dine and 
make merry, in an apartment which they have fitted 


MR up for that 2 very commodiouſly, among the 
=. roms of theſe” buildings. Many people of conſe- 
EE quence ana faſhion have ſeats bordering upon the har- 

= bour;-and they / exhibit a moſt pleaſing tappearance, « 
One fide of Cork harbour is formed by the great iſland; 1 
= - formerly called Barrymore Iſland, from its belonging | 
do that family. As a defence tö this pailage, the only 
one by which the iſland can be entered at low water, * 
ſtaads Belvelly Caſtle, near it is Bonayne's Grove, a 
pretty ſeat, and Ballydelea, another good ſgat. On 
dhe Eaſt Ferry is Ballgrove, with its fine terras, half a 
mile long, the fineſt of the kind in the country. On + 
tte north is Aſhgrove. The fir(t earl of Orrery tells i 
us, in one of his letters, that this iſland is very fertiſfe, 
= about fix miles in circumference, and a pals of fnch , 
= conlequenee, that were he an enemy, about to invade ' © 
= - this kingdom, it is one of the firſt places he would fe — + 

= cure, as being near equally diſtant from Cork, Youghſl, | 
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The principal place here is Cove, which is only in- 
| habited by fiſhermen, and a few cuſtom-houſe officers; 
it is built upon the fide of the hill, ſo very ſteep, that 
the houſes and almoſt one upon another; they haye 
a good effect upon the eye, being White-waſhed; but 
this cleanlineſs, which is much affected all throug 
the country, is mere outſide, true hypocriſy; for ©. 
within they are very dirty. This ifland is about eight * 
Engliſh miles from Cork; it contains ſome few good ᷑ 
houſes, and a ge decent pariſh-church- To the 
: left is the other ſmall iſland, called Spike's iſland, a _ 8 
noted place for ſmuggling ; for ſmall veſſels, at high» -+ 8 
water; ſteal in unſeen by the officers at Cork. A ftran- . = 
ger, when he has paſſed this ſtraight, would imagine 
1 he was entirely land-locked, and would be gazing for 
1 the city of Cork; indeed I took the ruins of an old | 
| caſtle, called Moncks Town, to belong to that city, til! 
informed otherwiſe. Somewhat further on the left are 
the Giants ſtairs, formed by nature, but our boatmen - 
- inſiſted they were made by art. A little higher in this 
| gut, is à horſe-ferry to the main land from Cove. From 
Cove we were rowed up to Paſſage? i 4 © YG 
| _ Here all ſhips of burden unlade, and their cargoes - 7 
" are carried up to Cork, either on ſmall cars, drawn b 
one borſe, or in veſſels of ſmall ſize, the channel higher 
up admitting only thoſe of one hundred and fifty tons 
" burthen, though the harbour ſtretches above a mile from 
ſhore to ſhore. There are but few houſes at-Paſſape.” 
From Paſſage to Cork the view is extremely ple 
ſant, and exhibits a variety of beautiſul landſcapes, "i 
wich the genius, fancy, and ſpirit of Pouſſin, crtßx 
Claude Loraine, could never exceed. The road 1s 
6 Carried, for ſome diſtance, along the ſide of the river - 
Lea, which is adorned with pleaſant iſlands; One of 
f theſe is called L'Ifle, or the Little Iſland, which de-. 
4 * - nomination. it bears to diſtinguiſh it from Barrymore, - 2 
f or the Great Iſland; it contains about one thouſand 
1 fix hundred Jriſh acres, and is three miles diſtant from 
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ttzhe city of Cork, nearly two miles long, and one © 
broad; there are three or four good houſes built on it, 
with convenient offices: it is part of the eſtate of the - "i 
; 2 e . 8 8 
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5 91 lord L'Iſſe. There runs throughout this whole | 
— Mland a ſtratum of lime-ſtone,, which is the more re- 


markable, as there is nothing like it to be ſound in 


8 however near, contain no other thas a red 

Boy. ſtone. „ Jy 

1 > main channel is very broad, 5 not proporti- 

| * g . deep. P. The als Us on the oppoſite ſhoxe, rite + 

ro gentle hills, which no where aſpire too high; and 
ate ornamented with ſeveral neat eountry ſeats, plea- 


the chants of Cork. | 
"Cork is a eity large and extenſive, beyond my ex- 
1 besagen: J had been taught to think worſe of . it, in 
All refpeRts, than it deſerves ; it was deſcribed 8 
= _* magazine of naſtineſs; and as it is the great ſham- 
bdbles of the kingdom, I was prediſpoſed to credit theſe 
= reports; but I is really as clean, in general, as the 


=  .urbs, and there, indess. the gale is not untainted; 
but in the eity, properly fo — all is tolerubly 
= clean, and conſequently ſweet. If ſufficient care were 
1 1588 even. the ſuburbs might be purged of every 
4 3 A thing offenſive, either to the ſight or ſmell ; fav they © 
1 fk upon the, declivity of hills, and down each fireet' 


i "there | is a copious flow of water, perpetually waſhing 
4 down the 6th, from the door of eac == | 
2 into the river Lea, that entirely ons he city, 


hich is about three Were 2 8 a not 3 two in 


1 that aides rg A ods 1 the city. Ty river 
ttabes its. rife from Lough-Loc, near à village called 
= - Inchy-geelab, in the barony of Mulkerry. One of its 
_—_— divided branches runs on the nt 

3 17 and the other on the ſouth, unter theo | | 
bei It is not navigable abobe 

I ſmaff boats, neither is it in art to gl 
3 nals cut for that purpoſe, it runs thre 


5 of the city, but is not freſh till it runs off to lo I | 
terak. \ The AREA for the uſe of the eee is 
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any of the neighbouring quarries on the northern coaſt, 


(ant gardens, and thriving plantations, belonging. bo! 


metropolis, The Oaughter-bouſes are all in the ſub- * | 
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fetched from above the town; and what is drank b;, 
the inhabitänts is brought from My Ladies Well, a 
place much reſorted to before the reformation, and 
where, even now, the Roman catholicks come to pax? 
their devotion. There is another well, that has, in fer- 
mer ages, been celebrated for the wonderful cures it 
performed; but, ſince the diſſotution of abbeys, Was 
choaked up, till lately cleanſed. They have many . 
_ ©  godd ſprings. in the parts adjacent to the cit.. 
Ihe iſland where the city ſtands, is interſe@ed with - 
7 ſeveral eanals, either natural or artifieia}, which, being 
'l banked and quayed in, bring up ſhips almoſt to ever 
ſtreet. The city, whoſe ſituation is partly on a riſing - 
ground on the north and ſouth, and the middle on a 
level. The main ſtreet between the gates is very 7 
broad, but the other part is moſtly compoſed of lanes, 
cutting the main ſtreets at right angles, and ſo narrow, 
that one of them; which is but ten ſeet wide, is called 
2 The houſes r — _ ins 
elegant in their appearance. A new City has been add- 
ed 5 the ola. — ſince the reer 1 Which the in- 
Aduſtrious idhabitants have gained from the jea ur mam 
_ ground ; moſt parts of which retain the names of their 


* 
Y . 


=-z2ipeQive founders, as Dunſcombe's Marſh, Ham. 
- mond's Marſh, & The building of the ſtreets in 
this new acquired nd, is moſtly after the Englith 8 
- taſte. On the new quays, indeed, there are ſome good* 
looking buildings, which they are obliged to weather= . = 
Date and this they do in a manner ſo neat as to render . 
it almoſt ornamental, but the external. appearance f 
ich, however, -is not the beſt; the apartments are in 
. every reſpect elegant, and the tables: Prune and 
| neatly furniſhed. The inhabitants are hoſpitable une 
generous: they are rich, and deal largely in proviſions,” - 
| many of our fleets, both of merchantmen and ſhips of 
wur, touching here to victual, which they do at a cheap” 

nate; yet to us the place was dear enough, not lels fo = 
. © han ⁰ —p ᷣ 7H TS nh TG 
TD. here are two large ſtone bridges, one to the north, 
and the other to the ab. over the grand branches f 


_ 


4 


tze Lea, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and ſome draws. - 
bridges thrown over the leffer branches or canals. The 
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IJ Inhabitants are computed to be eighty thouſand, the 
"majority of whom are Roman catholicks, and in a e 

ceſlitous condition. | 

I haye net heard a bell in any of the churches too 
good forthe dinner-bell of a country ſquire. But here ' 
is ſomething infinitely better. Here is the buſy buſtle 
of. proſperous trade, and all its concomitant bleſſings. 

All the wealth of Munſter and Connaught roles 

through two or three cities, Which may be faid to have 

eaten up the ſurrounding country, where the wretched 

. rag never taſtes the fleſh of the cattle which he 

eeds, but ſubſiſts upon potatoes, generally without 

butter, and ſometimes even without milk. Smith's 

ee, of Cork, quoting Stanihurſt, reports that 20 
years ago Cork was but the third city in 'Munſterz 7 , 
now it is the ſecond in the Wia ee, nnd” 1 88 || | 
called the Briſtol of Ireland. N 

„Except in the article of linen, its ex its are more 
ene be than thoſe of Dublin. The balance of _ 
trade, 1 Thould ra e to be againſt Dublin, the + 
trade of which chiefly conſiſts in the importation of 
= -+Haxuries; whereas Cork deals almoſt entirely in export= 
+. . ing the neceſſaries of 12755 as beef, Pork, butter, hides, ES 
Is om ow, Se.. „ | 

There are two gates, the north and ſouth ; thounggg 
"oh for debtors and malefaQors, they are beautiful | 

11dings, the river Lea paſſing with its divided ſtrem 
on the outſide of each. The high ſtreet, terminated „ 
, *theſe two gates, I believe is near an Engliſh mile m 
length. There was a third gate, within theſe few © 
Fog to the eaſt, with a draw-bridge and Port-cullis, 

t removed to give way to the new' buildings on the | + 
| Marſh: They, have two markets weekly, Wedneſdays - 
A And Saturdays, and then the Wa delt and lanes ad-. 
1 jacent are ſo crowded it is hard to paſs. I ownT had 
3 -not curioſity enough to count them, but I am credjbly 
> informed, that in the high-ſtreet alone, there di 
Wards of fifty lanes, that branch out on each ſide. 

The floods ſometimes do great damage to the mer-. 
Chants and traders here; and the inhabitants have been 
ſometimes obliged to paſs from houſę to houſe in boats, 
0 the mw * of the 1 8 9 is cc 5 
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- powder, where is kept a conſtant guard. 


# 


* 


upon the quays prepare for it every winter, by pro-: 
. materials to ſtop up the Fogg of „ 
houſes, Ke. 15 
Neear the north ate is an old 8 (the tema ine, | 
a8 am informed, of a larger building) called Skiddy's> . 
_ Caſtle, which is now converted into a magazine for. 


The Cuſtom-bou!ie fs a handſome brick-buildikg,” 
with angles, window-caſes, and doorsframes of ſtone : 
it was erected at the expence of George I. and is 050 

rounded by a good quay, with cranes, and all pro 
conveniercies for landing goods, cloſe to the north 


channel of the river, which is indifferently wide here, 


With a new cut to load veſſels almoſt round it, Where 
they can bring their ſides to the wharf, and lade and 
. unlade at pleaſure. 


be market-houſe is a very handſome 0 pile, Bo * NF 


built! in the Italian taſte, with a fine open piatza z but 
it is placed in a nook of the city 1 bye-lane, 
which nnch obſcures the beauty he building. 
Leading to the north end of it, 10 another artificial 


canal, that lands within ten paces of the markets. 1 ; 
houſe. Hh - E. bk 


The Exchange (that makes a N in the Hi g- 
ſtreet, and, in ſome fort, l Judge to be a fault, a- 
in that part it narrows the paſſage in the very middle” 

of it) is ſmall for ſuch an opulent trading city,. but 
. a" very -neat building, erected 1708 ; it is ſupported 
E ſubſtantial pillars, and opens to the north and well. 
8. We 
| "The county Court-houſe, where the judges fit to 
hear cauſes at the aſſizes, is a very handſome dane 
clean, large, and well ornamented ; it ſtands near the 


Tholſel, but is more obſcured than the market-place ; 3 


for this is thrown back from a narrow ſtreet, and when 
the front door of the paſſage is cloſed, the building is 
- 2 almoſt hid from the eye. It is fu ppoſed to be built 
on part of the antient king's Cas and is ftill Called 


- the King's Old Caſtle. The Fleſh-market between 1 


CES 


that an the Thollel, is no "INF W neigh 8 
raped wats | 
ro | 
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| theſe inundations come but ſeldom ; but the houſes. 5 
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PFPlrontiag the Tholſel or Exchange, is the Fiſh-mar- 
© ket, in another lane; but this ſituation is very con- 
- - Ventent, a double cut ſtream running on each fide, 


<q 


which is a means of rendering it ſweet. and clean. 
About a hundred-and fifty paces to the welt of this 
market, on Hammond's Marſh, is @ very handſome, 
- large bowlinp-green, planted on its margins, - with. 
8 trees 5 — regularly cut, whoſe ſhade make it a plea- 
ek walk, particularly in a morning 
©. -  Befote this reformation, there were no leſs than fi- 
© teen conveiits of religious belonging to this city. A, 
place called Friar's-walk, was part of the garden f 
tat called the Red-Abbey, belonging to the Ciſter- 
tians; another on the ſouth, WT tower, and ſome _ | 
part of the church, are till remaining, is metamor- [1 
= -phofed into à ſugar-houſe. Theſe remains are yearſy 
= decaying ; but the maſter of the ſugar-houſe, as time 
- throws down the materials, piles them up in the Chan- 
= cel, and will not ſuffer them to be made uſe of upon 
= = The Froteſtant churches are ſeven ;. yet there are; 
bat 2 notice. The cathedral, at. Finbars, 
WHIT r St. arry's, was built by St. ; Fin ar, the-frtt-. 85 
op of this dioceſe, in the year of redemption 630. 
His Teftival was kept the 27th of September. It ſtands 
on the ſobth part of the branch of the Lea, and is 
Without the gate, in a very pleaſant church-yard, 
= ſhaded With rows of trees planted uniform. It was 
rebüilt in the reign of the late Ein, by a parliamentary 
dat upon coals imported into Cork. It is a ſpacious 
ſtruckure of the Doric order; but the tower near it is 
a2 mean ſpirical ſtructure, low. and poorly built... 14 
1 St. Mary Shandon, beyond the north bridge, ſtands 3 
upon a riſing ground, is a handſome building, with a 
= high ſquare tower, erected from the foundation a few 
4 W 8 


* 


... ] . ꝗ ꝰ . 
There is alſo another new church, within a hundred 


. | 
X36 
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8 
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bes of the ſouth gate, much the handſomeſt in tige 
eity, As we came up;the harbour, it appeared to be 
ſeated in the bentre of the buildings; but it is nat ſo,. 
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the other four churches are very indifferent; and 
the old remains of the former monaſteries, 1 think, 
too inconſiderable to be taken notice of. 9 A 
A. In the teign of Edw. IV. there were eleven clitrches | 75 5 1 ; 
in Cork; now there are but ſeven. Let it has ever © 1 
ſince that time been eſteemed A thriving eity, and in 
the memory of man it is faid to have been doubled. 
But the ſtate of population cannot be aſcertained from 
- the number of chufches; for if our anceſtors had not 
more religion than we have, they were certainly more. 
f addicted to building religious houſes. 
To ſee the reaſon, Why the number of 1 
Heb decreaſed with increaſing population, we ſhould _ 
recollect that in the time of Edward the TVth, the 
had but one religion, that now they have many; I. 
that the catholics onthumber all other denominations 
ſeven to one at lealt. 
As the Romaniſts adhere religh iou thy to all their rol” 
inſtitutlons, in the number 45 diviſion of pa 
and as they have now but ſcyen al dene „ 
2 and populous a city, we may fairly ſuppoſe that 
there were no more pariſhes in Edward's time; though 
- there might have been eleven churches, reckoning n 
"Hae number the chapels belonging to the four my- 
„ naſteries, which were then in Cent. viz. St. Domi- EC 


ep s, St. Fr: "ranCis's, the Red Abbey, and the n 


Abbey. 3 
I muſt tog be Arbe, that kg h the aa. 1 25 I 
3 as deftroyed,: the monks remain to'th is day, and hay 

' ſervice in th We diſtin houſes, as in the parim 
| jules; in Ul of Which they dare a ſucceſſinn 
e , on Sundays and holy days, front early in 

"Ihe mornin g, tilFlate at Hight, for the accommodation 1 
of thelf numerous votaries. 1 
. ;- —Beſides theſe eleven nſ3-hodfes;(there are four 36.5 _ 
5 edting. meeting-houſes, belonging to. Preſbyterians; . bb” 
© Anabaptiſts,. Quakers, . and French Proteſtants: The... - 
| prevalence of t 1 popiſſi intereſt in Cork, may he ar- 
1 from the following trivial circumſtance: GS a. 3 3 1 
lo whom T had picked up fer my Ciceroni, to conduct 
_ me from the cathedral to hy Diſhop's houſe, he aſked _ 
5 bet r 4 The — * Idrew at . 
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kenny, from another trifle z I there heard the titular | 
wp eered in the ſtyle of his dignity. © 
3 unday morning early, I ſtepped into one of 
| 2 hk. maſs-houſes, . a ſpacious one it was. The 
Prieft had juſt finiſhed the celebration of maſs. On 
uy altar food ſix candles, A fervitor came in, after 
e prieft had 'withdrawn, and, kneeling before the 
rig he entered the rails, like thoſe of our chancels ; * 
and, after kneeling again, he ſnuffed. out two of the 
edles; then he kneeled again, and ſnuffed out two 


4 5 more; he kneeled a fourth time, and extinguiſhed the 


2 
* 


fifth the ſixth he left buching - 
There were ſeveral elegant carriages ſtanding before 
_ the door when I entered, and a prodigious, crowd 
-" people i in the ſtreet as motley an aſſemblage of human 
— creatures as 1 had ever ſeen. There was a multitude 
of beggars imploring alms in the Iriſh language, ſome 
in a high, and ſome in a low key. Some of them 
. meaſured but fones as if ſinging, but in accents the 
moſt unmuſical that ever wounded the human ear. 
Not content with what I ſaw- at mass, I afterwards. 
went to the new church, near the South-gate, the 
ſteeple of which exactly anſwered Shakeſpeary's de- 
. een in lloping to its foundation? which ar- 
ues the fenny bottom whereon it ſtands. I was, | 


3 oweyer, delighted with the contraſt I found here. 


This ſervice was, throughout, performed with the bt, | 
moſt decency. and propriety; they had a good organ, 
and the finging was remarkably. good. The embel- 
liſhments of the church were 1 rich nor ſtudied, 


Y In but they were neat and plain; ard the audience had, 


truly as much the air of opulence and elegance, as 
- moſt of the congregations in the city'of London. 
* After ſervice they generally betake themſelves to 
nu public walk, called the Mall; Which is no more ts 
than a very ill paved quay upon one of their cauals, 
with a row of trees on one fide, and houſes, on the 
bother. It is a pleaſure, however, to ſee that they are 
_ filling up this canal, and ſeveral others, Where the TD 
*% water, baying no current, muſt haye become obnoxious a8 | 
r the air in kot weather. On a bridge, thrown over this As © 
mack is an 9 N his late . N . 
ceut eg 
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| eds brontt& by an artiſt-of Dublin, Wer os 9 3 
with a pedeſtrian of lord Chatham, of white marble/, 
by Wilton, which coſt the corporation 4501. and one E 


in plaiſter of Paris, lately painted white, and properly A 
_ repaired, of king William HI. in the Mayoralty-houle, | 3 
are the only ſtatues in this Jarge city. ._ 


If this ſtreet was well paved, and the Mall flagged, F 
it would be as ornamental to the town, as hs... 5 2 9 
to the ladies. I'here is another public walk called i 
the Redhouſe-walk, weſt of the city, cut through v oy =. 
low grounds, for a mile in lengrh, planted on e I 

_ fide, where the lower fort walk; and on leaving tze | 
Mall, I found it crowded with people, ie general, very. 9 
decently dreſſed. = 
They have a neat Ae built by Barry, wherein 1 
the Dublin company. exhibits during ſummer. © 3 
II a large room, with white walls, badly vghted,. | 
and notencumbered with ornament, here is an afſembly, 
once a fortnight, at which you will find ſome very 8 
© handſome females, dreſſed in the pink of the mode. 
This city is ornamented with feveral OY . 3; 
alms-houſes, and a neat infirmary for the conveniency * 
of the poor, all well attended, properly regulated; and = 
amply endowed.. 1 
1 There are no 8 here's J but there are 
* * of chairs, or ſedans! Their fare is but four- 
| ' . pence for carrying you from one end of the city to 
4 _ the other.” Indeed; if they carry you through the”. 
gates, they will demand fix-pence ; but this is an act o, 
their own making. Theſe vehicles are extremely con- 
venient for the followers of Bacchus, who has a great E 
number of votaries in this city. This viee is, in a 2 1 
great meaſure, owing to their riches and commerce, - - 
- which brings a great reſort of ſailors, who it is well 
| known, are one and all devoted to that deity. One < © 
of the coffee · houſes is conducted ſomewhat like thoſe _ iN 
im London. The taverhs' are pretty good, and very |. - .. 
Ne port-wive is better here than any where elſe 
habe been, and porter is more common than in any x 
part of England; out of London. This article alors 
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coſts Ireland a prodigious ſum, J have heard above 3s l 
* yearly.. 0 means of the draw-back, this 
— os F liquor 
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liquor is ſold as cheap abroad as at home. - Ought. 5 
not to be the policy of the legiſlature of this kingdom, 
ih lighten, or even take off the duty on beer, in order 
to encourage their own. breweries? Among other 
= "thin s, I was here ſhewn a ſet of knives and forks,, 
- whoſe handles' were made of a. boney ſubſtance, or ex- 
5 that: gr hat the byels of the wonderful 75 
affiied body of the man I ſaw in Trinity. 8 Rt 
| Dublin he was a native of this place. Theſe bones | 
grew in, the form of a.cock's-ſpur, but much larger, 
as you, may eaſily imagine, ſince the handles are of 
- & common ſize. They were not ſawed off, but fell 
ypearly, like the horns gf a ſtag, . lang force, or- 
pain to the limbs that bore them. y- were well; 
K and of a very hard — equal to ivory, = | 
ough not ſo white, 1 hs rel 
It. is argued, that the fituation. of Cork cannot be- ' LR 
-. healthful, as it is built upon-a,marſh, interſected with. | 
- - canals, AN ſurrounded: by a large river. Vet the 
Dills of mortality, and even the antecedent reaſon of 1 
the thing, prove the contrary; for the waters in theſe | 
canals are never ſtagnant, but always rapid in theit- | | 
current, which communicates motion to the air, and; „ 
bruſhes off all noxious vapours that might be luppaled : * RE 
to ariſe. 3 
The iſland was « formerly: walled i in, ta. defend: it | 7 
| 
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3 the . of the neighbouring Septs, with 
whom it was in a, perpetual Warfare; it having been 
gkiginally built by the Danes, (long before the ogliſh 
had any footing in * kingdom) whom the native 
rich, to thig very day, hold in deteſtation. ue 5 
3 . ; walls were repaired by king John. : 

* The high lands, Which, on, both ſides the. river,” 
command the town, forbid it to be a place of any 
defence againſt cannon. The barracks, on the ſou 
ſidle of the town, are formed from the old 4 0 
| _ whoſe ruins ſeem to tell us it was. formerly a formi- 

E WM . Ae it is built on an eminence, to look into 
tze town, and command its obediepce. The gate, 
. : 3 ſeveral parts of th the wall; ore eſpecially they 1 
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It ſuſtained a ſhort ſiege againſt the forces of Oli: 
ver Cromwell, who ſtormed the ſouth gate, and com 
pelled the inhabitants to ſurrender ; for the terror f 

his arms and fear of his cruelty flew before him, and 
damped the ſpirits of the braveſt. He ordered the 
bells to be taken out of all the -churches of the city, 
and ſent to the foundery, where they were converted = 
into battering cannon, and the churches have been 
without them ever ſince. Even one of his owTparty 

admoniſhed him upon this occaſion, telling him, the 

inhabitants would look upon ſuch an order as a relative | 
to facrilege: Oliver calmly replied, © Since gun= 
powder was invented by a prieft, he thought the beſt 
uſe tor the bells would be to promote them into can- 4 
nons;' meaning it as a pun upon the cannons of the _ 
church. However, in 1603, the inhabitants refuſed . 
to acknowledge the right of king James the Firſt to 
the; crown o. a {her gue it was confirmed by the. | 


pope : they ſhut: their gates againſt the preſident of 
Munſter, poſſeſſed themſelves of the king's ſtores, and "2 
acted in open 3 The inſurgents ſwore they ' 
would not lay down th ir arms, unleſs publickly per- 4 
mitted to go to maſs. They were guilty of many.” 
outrages againſt the, Proteſtants, and committed great = 
irregularities; Which were, however, put an end to, _ 
by the arrival of lord Mountjoy, lord lieutenant” of. « 
the kingdom; to whom, being unable to refiſt his 
power, they ſurrendered. He \puniſhed ſome of the 8 
ringleaders with death; but behaved, upon the whole, 0 
with great lenity and moderation: and having rebuilt = 
Elizabeth Fort, which was a ſquare fortification, with” 
four regular baſtions on the ſouth fide of the town, by | 
way of citade], he ſet out for Limerick, to quell fome  . 
diſturbances of the fame nature: there, in which he 
had equal ſucceſ . oo To 0002 7200 Os 
In 1690, it held out fire days againſt William III 
army, commanded by the prince of Wirtemburg, and 
the earl of Marlborough, to whom the gariifon ſur- Mg” 1 
rendered priſoners of war: Here "the young duke of 
Grafton; natural ſon of Charles II. Was killed in his 
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of war, it is hippily ſituated for obtaining the bleſ- 
ſings of peace, by univerſal commerce. It is evidently 
moſt convenient for the weſtern world; and, what 


to ſome. miy appear paradoxical, it lies more ad van- 


| <; N Fen the Eaſt Indies than any of the Engliſh 


rts. From this fortunate ſituation, Cork has grown 


into ſuch importance, as to be one of the third-rate 
- Cities in the Britiſh empire. Ys GJ 
If fo conſiderable then without the aid of manu- 
factures, what would it be with their acceſſion ? It is 
not, it cannot be any peculiar indolence of nature; 


1 


it muſt be from certain ill judged reſtrictions of policy, 


that theſe people are not induſtrious. 


The outlets of Cork are cheerful and pleaſant; 


the money around the city, and on both fides the 


' 
ſu 


river, is hi 


y, like that round Bath. The rides to 
Paſſage and Glanmire are charming, the acclivities be- 
i 3 with a variety of handſome ſeats. The 

urb, to the north, is near a meaſured mile long, 


and that to the ſouth much the ſame length. To the 


= welt of this ſuburb is a long row of cabins, called the 
Devil's-Drop. In this part the poorer ſort of the in- 

habitants dwell; their doors are thronged with chil- 
- dren, which, notwithſtanding the hard labour of their 


parents, proves them extremely prolifick, though their 


food is of the meaneſt ſort. | 


Cork was twice burnt down by accident in the reign 

of James I. but aroſe from the ruins each time, with 
. .- redoubled ſplendor. „ TAIT S 
Alfter having carefully peruſed every thing we 


; eould find relative to this city, we ſet off to viſit its 


rous to be 


environs. On each fide of the river, are ſeveral pretty 
"retreats, almoſt contiguous to each other, too nume- 
| particularly mentioned. About two miles 
- "ſouth of Cork on the road to Paſſage, is a neat village 
- called Douglas, where is a noble manufacture for 
making fail-cloth ; and not far from it Meryborough, 


2 handſome houſe with good plantations. - Not far 


_ diſtant is Donnybrook, a pleaſant ſeat, on a riling. 


round, in view of the city. Two miles weſtward. 


= > - is Rochford's Town, another ſeat, on 2 bill; and 
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Chetwynd another pleaſant place, with good gardens, 
canals, c. About two miles ſouth ſouth-weſt from 

Cork, is a celebrated holy well, to which many cures 

are attributed. Two miles weſt of Cork is Bally- 
naſpig, or Biſhop's Town, where is a neat houſe and 

chapel. Near the city are wy weirs crofling the 

river Lea, for taking ſalmon. We thence ſet forward 
for Kingſale, &c. At about five miles diſtance from 

Cork is five-miles-bridge on the the river Corbury; be- 
ing the midway between Cork ind Kingſale. Here is a 

chalybeat ſpring, impregnated with ſulphur, and it 

has a ftron rafts of iron at the fountain head. A 
few de er a ſhaft of coals was ſunk here, but 
with little ſacceſs; however, the block ſlate that was 
dug up, on examination was found to be full of ful 
''l Phureous marcaſite, and on being burnt produced ' 

| both ſulphur and iron. Here we turned to the eaſt, 
and viſited Carigaline caſtle, which is fituated on the 

upper end of ö the north ſide of the 
river Oonbury, built on a lime-ſtone rock. In Eli- 
zabeth's time it was reckoned impregnable, but now - 
entirely demoliſhed. The pariſh church is in good 
repair, and near it is an handſome houſe: Near it wass 
Shannon- park or Ballinrea, now entirely gone ts 
ruin. From Shannon-park a rivulet empties itſelf 
into a creek,” a. little to the ſouth of Monks Town. 
A mile ſoath-weſt of Carigaline, is Kilowen,. a new. 
houſe and good ſeat ; and ſomewhat more weſt for- 
merly ſtood a caſtle called Meades-town. A mile + 
weſt of Croſs-haven is Huddersfield, a good feat on 
a riſing ground, and near the houſe a gazado, which '- i 
Commands a proſpect of the harbour of Cork, the 
8 ocean, and a vaſt tract of ſea coaſt. The caſtle of 1 
# Ballea is a large ruin, a mile weſt of Carigaline, ang 
oppoſite to Coolemore are the ruins of another caſtle. - 
About three miles ſouth of Carigaline is Rinabelly, .-* 
Where is a good houſe. More to the ſouth-weſt:iz © = 
Barry's Caftle, built on a rock banging over the coaſt. = 
At Britfie ſd's Town near it, the ſea eagle, or ofpery; _ 
breeds in the cliffs ;, and on the eaft fide of Oyſter-ha- - 
+, ven is Mount Long, an handſome caſtle; and not fa 
” _  fromit is Bellgooly, another caſtle. Two miles fouth 
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126 A TOUR Txxoven-IRELAND, 
of Carigaline ſtands Tracton- abbey, founded in 1224; 
the original building is now quite deſtroyed, and near 
it is erected a modern good feat. About five miles 
from Cork, on the ſouth ſide of the river Oonbury, 
is a pretty ſeat called Riggſdale, and on the other 
1 ide is Ballynahoſſack, a ſmall village; and near 
'® Kingſale is Ballintobber, from whence we proceeded.to , 
Kingſale, by the natives called Kintaileach, a large 
6 - town, ſouth weſt of Cork. The country on both ſides 
Is tolerable, but not to be compared with that which 
ſurrounds Cork; neither is the eye ſo agreeably de- 
3 lliighted with ſuch numbers of pleaſant proſpects or 
beautiful ſeats. However, the glebe is well cultivated, 
We even to the ſummit of the mountains; and the vales 
look very pleaſant, but more eſpecially from the right, 
7 _ road aſcending and deſcending the greateſt part of 
| e way. ' 1 | | 
- The fituation of Kingſale is much like the road tat 
leads to it, irregular, almoſt a half moon round the 
harbour, or baſon, as they call it, one of the fineſt I 
= 97 ſaw, and the ſafeſt; for I am informed, at low wa- 
der it is deep enough to contain five hundred fail of tte þ 
4 -largeſt ſhips, land-locked, as the failors term it. The \ 1 
Tongs of this town are tolerable enough, TI mean . 
© thoſe that are kept up, for there are many mouldering 
- _ "away. In the centre of the town, which is moſtly on 
2 level, is a handſome market-houſe, near which ſtands 
a ftrong- built priſon. Here are the ruins of ſeveral mo- 
naſteries, and religious houſes, ſcattered up and down, 
that I believe, before the Reformation, muſt have taken 
up at leaſt a third part of the town. That part to- 
Wards the land was formerly covered by a ſtrong wall, 
if we may gueſs at its ſtrength by the thickneſs of its | 
remaining gates. . e, NO © 
War, which murders Cork, is the life of Kingſale; | 
and I am credibly informed, that leaſes are made for 
double the rent in the time of war with France or 
= Spain. The reaſon is, that moſt of our inward or 
outward bound ſhips have convoys to, and from, this 
place, where they take in proviſions, &c. but at this 
tte there were few ſhips in the harbour, ſo that they, |} 
fluid little amendment in their trade yet, and I muſt 
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Waves, for 'the fake of a pleaſure, that could not give 


Harbour three hours; but when they ſaw us in the vel- 


ddextrous in the ſmuggling trade; therefore the vigi=- 
5 2 8 ms is but neceſſary. Wen, 8 ; | F 
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dwn I never ſaw ſo large a town as this with ſo ſmall 
a face of buſineſs. "bs ROCHE „ | 
l have already informed you there is not any regu- 
larity in their ſtreets; and ohe of them, that leads to 
the 'bowling-green, on that part that extends to the _} 
right of the baſon, is troubleſome enough to aſcend; 

but on the top you are agreeably ſurprized to find a ver 
handſome level, where there is a fine bowling-green, 3 
-Whoſe border, to the left, is a kitchen-garden, mbunt- 


ed above the tops of the chimnies of the ſtreet below. 


From hence you live a proſpect of the town and har- 
bour, and the little iſland of Scilly, about three acres, 
as near as I could gueſs, Where none but fiſhermen 
dwell: their houſes are of a poor ſtructure, without 
the leaſt fence, yard, garden, or green fpot, as 1 could 


_ UAiſcover. The ancient inhabitants, as We are informed, 


cume from the iſland of 'Seilly, near the land's-enti 
of Cornwall, here multiplying rather too faſt, the 
rade forſook their native country, and arrived here, 
where they have many ages followed the ſame employ- | 
ment "of; hſhing. Their boats are indifferently large, i 
and bear the oa very well, for 1 had" the exriofity. to 
#* in'one of them beyond the month of the harbour 
wut finding the wind High, and the billows boiſterous, ' . } 
1-choſe rather to return than tenipt the winds and 


” 1+. 


the leaſt {atisfaQion, through the danger. When T 


landed, I had the curiofity to look into one of their 


Houfes, and found the furniture Worſe than 1 could 


Copce isse. | 


' = Agehtleman that went with us in the veſſel, told me, 

the ſituation of Kingſale put him. in mind of Lifbon'm 
Portugal, as you enter the river Tagus; and, 1own,. 

at the diſtance of a mile from it, you would imagine 
it was thrice larger than you: find it. The Cuſtem- 
houſe 6fficers are very ſtrict here; for they came oh 
board in order to ſearch us, though we had not left tie 


el they retired, and eivilly begged pardon. I Was IK. 
formed by my companion, theſe fiſhing-veſſels are very 
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128 A TOUR Tnzoven TRELAND. 
We viewed the citadel; which is built upon a 
ſolid rock, fronting the fe J have never ſeen a finer 


fortification, I mean towards the entrance of the har- 


bour. For its ſtrength towards the land, there is lit- 
tle to fay ; the ditch is neither wide nor deep, and the 


ound about it fo high, that you may look into the for- 


tification z- but the part towards the ſea looks formidable 
to an enemy. There are three tier of cannon, the 
firſt next the ſea, from thirty to forty-two pound ball, 
I reckoned an hundred and eight ready for uſe, with 


their ammunition piled for every gun in excellent or- 


der. We were ſhewn the cannon of forty-two pound 
ball, that ſtruck a French ſhip on the quarter almoſt a 
league from the citadel, in the laſt war, and brought 


her into the harbour. The gunner was rewarded with 


A better poſt for his ſkill. 1 obferved ſome pieces with 
the arms of Spain, finely ornamented, that were taken 
from the Spaniſh armada in 1588, but they are not 
mounted. This royal fortification is bomb-proof, and; 


1 Ain the opinion of every one, impregnable by ſea. 
Abaut half a mile nearer the town, upon a point of 


an iſt hmus, are the ruins of another ſtrong fort, of a 
large extent. The block-bouſe, on the verge of the 


water, is ſtill remaining, though not occupied. It 7 


was demoliſhed on the building of the citadel, which 
was accounted a much better ſituation. As we landed, 
we were ſhewn the ruins of the caſtle, where the ba- 
rons of Kingſale uſed to reſi dee. 

I cannot learn when this town of Kingſale was firſt 
built, or who was the founder; but l believe it muſt have 


flouriſhed in the early ages, from the goodneſs and ſe- 


curity of its harbour and its fituation for trade. Fa 


In 1649, as Cromwell was preparing to inveſt this 


5 place, the mayor of the town went out to meet him, 
the keys of which he received, and did not as uſual, 


return them again to him; but, to the ſurprize of 


moſt people, he gave them into the hands of col. 


Stubber, the governor. He was informed the mayor 
was a Roman catholic, therefore judged it not conve- 

nient to truſt a place of ſo much importance ta q f 
— "that religion. It was whiſpered to Cromwell, Kia 
Stubber the governor was nat over-ſtrict in any rel _ 
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gion. May be not,” replied Cromwell, but as: 
he is a ſoldier, he has honour, and therefore we will 
Jet his religion alone at this time.” 'This place re- 
tained its obedience to the government till the unfor-- 
tunate reign of king James the Second, who, after his 
abdication, hiked hon the 12th of March i * with 
ſuccours from France; he was received by the lord 
Tyrconnel, and from thence proceeded to Dublin. 
This town was garriſoned in his favour, and propoſed. 
to, make a bold defence; but the earl of Marlborough, 
after Cork ſubmitted to his majeſty king William's 
arms, on the third of October inveſted Kingſale, open- 
ed the trenches on the fifth, and cannonaded the town. 
The garriſon made a very good defence for nine days, 


but on the tenth a breach was made; and the earl f 


Marlborough preparing for a ſtorm, the governor beat 


4 parley, and ſurrendered. The walls were demoliſh- * 


5 


ed by order of the king, and the other fortifications 
intirely deſtro yet. „ 
From Kinglale we proceeded to Bandon- bridge; in 
our way thither, two miles from Kingſale, is a ſmall 
village called Dunderrow, and near it a large Daniſh 
entrenchment. Near Dunderrow is Holly-hill, an 


excellent houſe with fine gardens. An avenue that 


feads to the houſe is above a mile long, well planted. 
To the north is a neat village. A little farther on the 


road is Cariganaffick caftle in ruißs. Not far from it 


Poutne-long caſtle, now a pleaſant; ſeat, Near it a 
good houſe called Golden-buſh, ſituated on the river, 
and ſomewhat. farther is Caolemoreen. A little be- 


yond whick is Iniſhannon, fix miles from Kingſale on 


the banks of the Bandon river. It was formerly wall-- 


ed, and a place of fome note, as appears bythe foun=- * 
dations of ſeveral large buildings; and till lately was 


5 very poor, but a linen manufactory now eftabliſhet 
here has greatly improved it. Here is a charter- ſchoołk 


erected lately. A little nearer Bandon is the caftle - 
of Dundaneere, from whenee it is about a mile to» , - 
Bandon-bridge, and about twelve miles from Kingfale,” - - 


upon a river that gives name to the town. The place 
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The inhabitants are ſuch ſtaunch proteſtante, ; . f | 
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130 A TOUR Trxoven IRELAND. _ 
they will not let a papiſt dwell among them, which 
proceeds from the ill le they have formerly received 
from them. They will not ſuffer a bag-piper to play 
in their hearing, or let one of the popiſh religion, if 
__ known,' though a traveller, lodge there one night. 1 
| Was told they had formerly placed at the entrance of 
1 | the town the following lines 

— | Jew, Turk or Atheiſt © 
8 May enter here, 

: But not a Papiſt. 


5 . 


F _ "This town drives a very good trade in cloth, hides, 
Ke. The part next Kingfale is chiefly inhabited by 
-_  tanners, built upon a gentle deſcent to the bridge. 
Te other ſide is pretty much upon a level and moſt 
ef the bouſes occupied by clothiers, wool-combers, 
And weavers. It is remarkable for making very good 
pread, which they ſend Teveral miles round Row. 
I be river Bandon riſes about twelve miles above the 
>. town, and is but ſmall till it arrives there; but after- 
Poiuards it widens the banks on each fide, inlarges itſelf 
2s it runs downwards, and is navigable to Bagaale, 
> Where it looſes itſelf in the harbour. The country is 
= Ccherming on each fide, and yields a very agreeable 
proſpect. We were ſhewu a chalybeat well a little 
= out of the town, that is ſaid to have done many ex- 
=> traordinary cures. V 5 

In the road from Corke to Bandon, four miles from 


3 - the former, is a ruined abbey, called Bally vacadane, 
= founded in 1450, of which part of the walls yet re- 
= main ; and not far from it ſtands a large caſtle, called 


. * 


HBallincolly, built upon a rock, and flanked with towers 
nt each angle. From thence we viſited a place called 


4 . the Ovens, about five miles ſouth-weſt of Cork. It 
is a ſubterraneous cavern, we are told, that extends 
above two miles under ground. For my part, I was 
=.” -. content with walking about two hundred yards from 


BT contrived ſeveral ſpacious chambers. _ „ 
774 * 1 . * . *, £4 15 . 8 
It is twelve feet high at the entrance, but declines to : 
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df country, Not far from, and- 


. ſeveral wells in the bowels of this wonderful cavern;z'one 


lights burnt asbright as if we were in the room of k 3 
nature in former ages. Why may we not fuppoſe the 
cavern was partly formed by the ancient inhabitants, 
. fo ſhelter the weaker families from the inſults of the 


| v5 Brftain, wore attended with all the branches t. 
df the liberties of Cork. This caſtle is built on a2 


proportionably Þreat. South-ealt of the caſtle is 2 


The river Lea is embelliſned with & great number f 8 
pretty villas, on the banks of which; - about a mille 
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A T9 * PH noon IR EL'AND. 1 3 
ſo. low as to oblige the inquiſitive to creep in advancing 
The paſſage is on the weſt fide, but at abbut 'twenty / 
yards, the cave winds towards the ſouth and ſouth-enſt. 
Another way leads due ſouth to a well eighty yards 


a Fo 2 N * K 
| * 


from its entrance. There are many other branches 


in various directions, croſſing each other, moſtly fo, * 9 
broad that fix or eight perſons may walk abreaſt, te 
whole performing a perfect labyrinth. This grotto is 
all lined with a natural gypſum, or ſtalactical matter, 
and is ſtronger than any cement human induſtiy ever 
invented. Fhere is another entrance near the church. 
A gentleman in our company informed us, he had 
been upwards“ of à mile further, and in ſome places 
found the paſſage ſo narrow, that he was obliged to 
creep through upon his hands and knees. There are. 4 


1 7 


ſeems to be a chalybeat. We found no damps, as Iss. 
uſual in ſueh places, or any noxious vapours ; for rt 8 


houſe. My conjecture is, that art has here aſſiſtecg 1 


riotous Danes, whoſe conqueſts in this iſland, as wel! 


licentiouſnefs.: | 255 —: OO 
From thence we turned tothe left, eroſſed the river- + 


Lea, and viſited Carigrohan Caſtle, the weſtern limſtt 


high precipice over the tiver, and by its ruins has bee 
much larger than at preſent, being ruined in 1641. At 
the entrance of the outward gate, is a remarkable 
large fycatnore-tree, whoſe branches form a cirele 6 


ninety ſeet in diameter, and the thickneſs of the body - 


modern ehurch, built upon the ruins of the old one. 


1 4 + 
* 
—— 


weſtward on the north fide, is Iniſcurra and Surſuount, 


| itndted'0n-a-rifing ground, finely woeded on the eat 
| fide; and has a good ſouth proſpect of à preat-extent-. "i 
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132 A TOUR taxovcn IREUMY? D. 
are the remains of Caſtle Inchy. Coronody, another 
ſeat, is a little more to the weſt; eaſt of which is Fer- 
Zus, a 3 plantation. A mile north of Iniſcarra, 
ona riſing ground, is Ardrum, a pleaſant ſeat, and 
near it the village Cloghroe. A little more weſt, is 
the village of Ballally, a handſome houle, with a good 
park. From thence we turned to the north, and 
viſited Blarney, or Blarny-Caftle, for ſuch it was about 
half a century ago, and has been one of the ſtrongeſt 
in all Munſter. It ſtands three miles weſt of Cork, upon 
- ,, rock, cloſe to a ſmall river of the ſame name, over 
- "which is a handſome bridge, and the other fide a lake 
of thirty acres. This ſtream falls into the Lea a little 
below the caſtle. From this place to Cork the eye is 
delighted with variety of beautiful proſpects of gently 
- .,” miling hills, woods, groves, meadows and corn- fields, 
with ſeveral good ſeats, which the river Lea, with its 
winding, kifes as it runs forward, and adds new 
> charms to the whole. The caſtle of Blarney, whoſe 
- walls are eighteen feet thick, in the beginning of king 
William's wars in this kingdom, reſiſted his forces for 
ſome tine, and ſtood a ſtout formal fiege 3 but a bat- 
© tery from a riſing ground, compelled them to give up 
= the caſtle, after their commander had made his eſcape. 
The conquerors demoliſhed the fortifications, leaving 
nothing remaining but one large tower; but the apart- 
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Y ES ments erected ſince are very handſome and ſpacious, 
= and the gardens are well laid out. 4, | 


It is certain that this part of 8 has been 
more populous, and better cultivated ; for in the moſt 
wild and uncultivated parts of the county of Cork, 
pou find veſtiges of high roads cut through the moun- 
EF tains, and the remains of many ine loſures yet viſible, 
Thew the decreaſe of its inhabitants, from what it was 
in ancient times. Two miles from Blarney is Daws- 
= town, a pretty, ſeat, and not far from it is Ballygib- 
bone, another good ſeat, as well as Kilowen. 
On our return te Cork it was determined to re- 
vit Dublin; having therefore prepared for that pur- 
poſe, we fet out, and on both ſides the road 
Dorxk you have agreeable proſpects of very hanſome 
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A TOUR Turoven IRELAND, 133 
charming, and the meaſured miles, with their red 
figures cut in marble, gave us a ſatisfaction in our - 3 

journey, by being in expectation of paſſing the next 
mile ſtone: The firſt place we took notice of wass 
a pleaſant ſeat, three miles N. from Cork, called Sars- A 
field- Court. From a terrace in the garden is one of 
the fineſt proſpects in all this country. A little to 
the ſouth of this is Riverſtown, where the biſhop of 
Cork has a handſome ſeat, elegant gardens watered 
By the Glanmire, and a park well flocked with deer. 
he lands hereabout are well improved, and divided 
into ploughed and paſture grounds: The verdure is . 
every where different; and here and there are-planted, | 
in the moſt delightful manner, by the hand of nature, 
tufts of oak, elm, and aſh, with mirtle ſhrubs bloom- 
9 ing ſpontaneouſly, and conſpiring to give variety ang 
f elegance to the proſpect. A few miles N. from Coræx 
is the village of Glanmire, prettily planted, where is 
a curious bolting-mill, the firſt of the kind erected in 
the kingdom. At Ballyrochine is a ſlitting-mill, for 
making rod-iron, and a paper-mill, all worked by the 

— river Glanmire. You come down upon it over. a » ñ⁶⁵ 

pretty ſteep hill into a pleaſant bottom, and croſs a 
new bridge of five arches over a ſtream of the fame = 
name, that runs with its. windings into the Lea below- 
Cork. Near its junction with the Lea, is Dunkettle, 
now a fine ſeat, affording a fine proſpe& of a great 
part of Cork Harbour, and the river Lea, up tö the 
City ; which from Black Rock to the town, (excepft 
a narrow channel formed by the river) is quite dry at 
low water, with oozy banks on each fide, ſo that upon 
the ebb, veſſels and boats are faſt in the mud. "The 
Arne of Dunkettle ſlope to the water, and it hass 

tely a park incloſed. From hence we made an e, 
eurſion to a ſmall village called Carigtohill, eight miles 
eaſt of Cork, ſeated on an arm of the ſea, which alt 
bigh water flows under a bridge of four arches, ang 
covers a large tract of land, making excellent marih/' 3 
for feeding cattle. Near this place to the north eaſt, 
is a large cavity running under a r6ck for a conſidera- 
ble way in the earth. Not far from hence is Killy- 

cloin and Angrove, two nn 7% 
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| little way to the ſouth, is the ruin of the cafkle of 
Barrys-Court, and it is the paſſage into the Great 


Hand in the harbour of Cork. Near it is the pretty 
feat of Roſsmore. From thence I made an excurſien 
to Middletown, fo called from its fituation, being the 


and the tide flowing up to it, being the north eaſt 
angle of Cork harbour. It conſiſts of one long ftreet, 
ranging from the north to the ſouth bridges, and near 


it was Chore-abbey, now in ruins. It has a good 
market-houſe and free-ſchool, and the church neat. 


Near the water fide is an ancient building, ſuppoſed 
to ha ve been uſed as a leper-houſe; and near it the 


village of Ballinachora, where is an high ſepulchral 
mount, being one of the ancient Tumuli. There are 


two good parks, one on each ſide Middletown, in that 
near Cork is a fine ſeat called Ballyanon, very agreeably 
fituated. In Middletown-park is a ſmall river, that 


takes a ſubterraneous courſe, near which is a large 
romantic cave; and not far from it is Rockſborough, 

= a pleaſant ſeat, adjacent to which is a reputed holy 
well. The road wands very much to avoid the hills 


that -furround it, which is made eaſy now, but before 
the turnpikes were erected, it was a very difficult af- 
cent and deſcent ; for ſome part of the old road ſtill 


9 remains, which plainly ſhews us the former height 
and difficult aſcent. | 


Y 


When you have croſſed Glanmire bridge, you may , 


forthe d 0 your left, courſe along by a beautiful 


wood, with a foot - path on its margin, that gives the 


„ eye no ſmall fatisfaction. Through a good road you 
E come two miles further, where you crofs another 
winding | brook, and fee a pleaſant feat, upon a riſing 


ground on the right, occupied by a (gentleman, who 


E courteoully, as we were viewing it, deſtred us to alight, 
dad walk into his houſe. The dwelling is clean and 


neat, but the garden is very pleaſant, large and com- 
modious. After an eaſy two hours ride, we croffed a 


11 


We 


bridge not long built: over the Bride, a very good ris 


. 
„ 


midway between Cork and Voughall, ten miles frem 
each, a borough and market-town, well built, agg 
pleaſantly ſituated, a river running at each end of it, 
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 __ We paſſed through a wood this very day that has. *- bs 
taken a new title within theſe few years, from an affair 
that happened there, which was formerly known by the 
name of Glanmire. Half a mile from this Brides 
bridge, on the left, is Liſnegar, a fine ſeat, with ple? 9 
ſant gardens, a fine canal, and other improvements. 
It is the firſt houſe in Rathcormuck, twelve miles from 
Cork, with a pleaſant green fronting it. There is a 
pretty neat modern- built church to the right of the 3 
town. The town is but ſmall, with a neat market+houſe, *, * 
built a few years fince, and ſome very good modern 
buildings. It is a borough, and ſends two members to 
parliament, Here we turned to the right, and again 
entered the county of waterford, in order to viſit Liſs 
more, ten miles diſtant, through a ſmall'town called 
Caſtle Lyons, which is well built, enjoys a market, 4 
being pleaſantly ſituated and well watered, in a rich 
fruitful ſoil, a little way from the river Bride, and has 
| ſome trade. Here are the remains of an abbey, par- 
ticularly the choir and nave, as well as the ſteeple of © 
the church. This town is twelve miles diſtant from 
Cork; lord Barrymore has here a ſtately houſe, built 
on the foundation of an old caſtle of the O'Lehans, 
It is a large ſquare building, with a court in the cens 
ter. This building is ſupplied by an aqueduct, con- 
trived by a common lriſh miller, at an inconſiderabfe 
expence, after a celebrated undertaker from England 
had failed in the attempt, and had expended a conſide- 
rable ſum. Here are fine gardens, and a good park, 
through which runs the river Bride; great part of thus 
old buildings are deſtroyed, when a chimney piece wass 
diſcovered with this inſerĩption, which is ſtill preſerved, 
Cullane O Lehane hoc fecit MCilL. which is a proof 
that ſtone buildings were much earlier in Ireland than 
0 our modern antiquarians allow them to have heel. 
To the eaſt of Caſtle Lyons, is the caſtle of Roberts's | 
Ton, a high ſquare tower; and ſoon after we faw 8 
the ruins of the caſtle of Kilmacow, and not far from 
Connough-caſtle Near it is a ſtone bridge over the 
- river. This caſtle is a high ſquare tower, built on a 
ſteep rock, and commands an extenſive proſpe& over. 
che adjacent country. Juft before we arrived 3 d 
OM. : | | 6 
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LE - Caſtle, we paſſed through a ſmall place named Knock- 
mourne, the poor femains of a corporation, ruined in 
Dieſmond's rebellion, and not far before it Aghern, 
where was formerly another caſtle, now!a good. houſe, 
- pleaſantly ſeated on the Bride river. Another village 
we ſaw was Curryglaſs, pleaſantly planted and well 
wuatered, where is a good 5 now gone to decay. At 
tis place is a fine cedar tree, and the. largeſt holly- 
| tree uppoſed in the kingdom. Two miles from Knock- 
mourne, near the decayed church, are the ruins of a 
large building, and near it a chalybeat ſpring. From 
thence we proceed to Liſmore, + 
L Liſmore is a biſhoprick, now united with Water- 
| ford, formerly with Ardmore ; it lies on the eaſt fide of 
© the bay of Youghall, from whence it is diſtant about 
eeiggnt miles, but has not the leaſt remains to ſhew of its 
twenty churches, or that it ever was a place of an 
note, except its caſtle and cathedral. Its ſituation is 
beanutiſul, and has lately had a fine bridge built over 
the ruins. An old author deſcribes it, as“ a famous 
holy city, half of which is an aſylum, into which 
* no woman dares enter: it is full of monaſteries and 
holy cells, and a great number of religious men 
not only dwell here, but come from all parts, more 
s eſpecially from England and Scotland, to ſtudy wiſ- 
'- ©* dom and the ways of holineſs,” but alas! there are 
* pe remains of this greatneſs viſible. The cathedral is 
E > fhilpretty well kept in repair, and is large, with a new 


4 


* 


- -half-ſpire. It was originally founded by a very holy 
man, St. Carthage, who fofered eatly under the 
1 1 of an Iriſh-monarch : The faint, to avoid 
his fury, retired to this place, with ſome of his re- 
I fgious, in the year 636: he tied his diſciples to a 
= - Toft ſtrict rule of life; they never were allowed the 
uſe of fleſh, fiſh or fowl, only the vegetables that the 
Ex ground produced at the expence of their own labour. 
1 bade niel in his Hiftoire monaſtique, mentions 

ne-of the ſame foundation in France. There are the 
remaing of a large old caſtle, finely fituated near the ri- 
Fer. Below the towyn ĩs a rich fiſhery for ſalmon, which 
E is the-greateſt branch of tradeghgre. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, that noted ſcholar and ter, was i 
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A TOUR use TRELAND. | , 
the manor of Liſniore, with its appendages, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, at the yearly rent of 1314. 
6s. 8d. ſterling ; but that eſtate was 118 off with 
his head, in the reign of king James I. Not many 
years after the conqueſt, Cambrenſis informs us, this 
was a very rich city, and held out ſome time againſt 
the Engliſh, who took it at laſt by ſtorm, and gained 
rich plunder here, and in the country near it, enough to 
load ſixteen fail of ſhips ; but as I ſaid before, there are 
few remaining marks of any ſuch grandeur. Liſmore 
was united to the ſee of Waterford in the year 1363. 
The public road to Cork, was formerly through this 
- place ; and in that time, I am informed it had a better. 
face of buſineſs. _ „„ coy SLRS 
About two miles diſtant on the eaſt, is a town, 
| called Capper-quin, that has a little more to recom-. 
mend it than a good bridge over the river Black-water, 
a fine old caſtle, that is kept in ſome repair, with a 
| handſome barrack, and a church, I believe as old as I 
, the caſtle ; but the country every where 1s c arming. _ 
_ _ Having fatisfied our curioſity, as far as this litile town 
could afford us ſubjects, we returned to viſit Water- © 
park, on the ſouth ſide of the Black-water, formerly a 
e ſeat, whoſe pleafant park is now demoliſhed bat 
yet there remain good orchards and other improve= _ 
1 8 ments; from thence we again returned to Caftle From, = 
where we turned ſhort to the right, paſſed a ſmall _ 2! 
fſtream, and arrived at the little town of Fermoy, three 
miles only from Rathcormuck, I own I had formed to 
myſelf an idea of this place, that went far beyond what. © 
J found it. The church is but a mean Gothic building, 
and had been before the reformation an Auguſtine mon- 
aſtery. The town ꝓas nothing to recommend it more 
than a good bridge df thirteen arches, over the Black- 
water, which coſt 5300]. and near it a mineral ſpring. le 
; is, however, moſt agreeably ſituated, and I was delighted 
* at ſeeeing a tolerable large 3 of trees, a ſight in 
| this part of the country as novel as poſſible z for ex- 
: cept at Rathcormuck, near which is a 8 reſidence, 
| the whple countryyls almoſt treeleſs. The ſorry in- 
cloſures being p with furze, or goſs, and the 
incloſed grounds very much over-run with them, adds 
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wurkbeſß to this enz e e We land is reh 
|-" -nbugh, and, with proper enfchöafich, would produce 


28 excellent crops. | ; 88 FL” EA 
A little to the welt of Fermay, is Caftle-Hyde, à 
E- $60doldhouſe, with large improvements, well planted, 
© With a large deer-park. Near it ſtands the pariſh 
church. From hence I made excufſto rss 
= __ To the eaſt of Fermoy, on the fonth fide of the 
4 Black-witer, is the caſtle of Carickabrick, and on 

ke oppoſite fide another caſtle called Lictath. A lit- 

ile further down the river Black-water, between the 
Juaction of the rivers Funcheon and Araglin, on a 
E  Pledfant fpot, is the caſtle of Balfyderoon. On the 
oppoſite fide of the Black water, but more eaſterly, is 
=” ſcott of Bally Mac Patrick, now called Citrey's 
- % Ville, a pleaſant Teat ſituated on a riſing ground, with | 
©. e commanding an extenſive Hale Here \ 
4 1s a pretty park, good orchards, gardens, and other 
Plantations. On the "oppoſite ſide of the Black-wa- 
fer is Greenfield, a good houſe, with orchartis, &c. 
To the weſt of this ſeat the river Ar lin falls into the 
river Black-water, not far from which is Araylin- 
bouſe, pleafantly fituated. Near this place confider- 
Able fron works were carried on till the ſcureity of 
-  fewel put a ſtop to it. From thence pa 8 north- 
Wards we ſaw Macloney, a good houfe with improve- 
ments, pleaſantly ſeated on the eaftern bank of the 
leer Araglin, and not above two 'mifes from Rit © 
Worth; which is but three miles north from Permoy. 
1 This is a thriving place, with a decent church, ſitu- 
Ated at the foot of a large ridge of mountains which 
take their name from the town. Over them is a good 
turnpike road carried on from Dublin to Cork. Below 
the town runs the river Funcheon, which about ont 
1 mile ſouth empties itſelf into the Blackwater. On - 
E The eaſt fide of the river is a deer park, and in, ita 
= beautiful ſummer-houſe, and near it an elegant ſeat. 
4 Near Kilworth is a good glebe, and vicarage houſe. _ 

On the river ſtands the ſtrong caſtle of Clogleagh, 
from whence is a ſubterraneous paſſage to the Hiver.. - 
EF - Fro hence we viſited Glanworth, formerly à cor- 
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© poration, but now only a f mall decayed village, here 
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A TOUR ranoven IRELAND. 
are the ruins of an abbey founded in 1227, of which: 


"the nave of the church and a low ſteeple yet remain. 
Near this abbey, on the verge of the river Funcheon, 
on which it is ſituated, is a fine ſpring, held in great 
eſteem as an holy well. Here alſo are the magnificent 

ruins of a ſumptuous caſtle, which conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral buildings, and a- large high tower, all Waun 
erected on arched vaults, and built of very ma 
ſtones. The whole of this edifice is environed wit 
a ſtrong wall flanked with "turrets. Near it is a ſtony 


bridge over the Funclieon river. From Glanwortk t 


is about three miles to Kilworth, and near about the 


midway between theſe places is an antique ſepulchral 


monument, called Labacally, or Hag's-bed; This 


monument, by its ſize, ſeems to be deſigned for ſome 


celebrated perſon of antiquity ; but for whom, or 
when. erected, the leaft traces are not 63 
either in hiſtory or from tradition. Tt conlifti 
ral broad flag-ſtones, ſupported by others, which are 
pitched in the 35 One of theſe ſtones is of an 
enormous ſize, being not leſs than ſeventeen feet long 
and nine feet broad, and in the middle three feet thick, 
from whence it ſlopes away to the edges, like the roof 
of an houſe. But, as if this prodigious ſtone was ne 

a ſufficient cover to the tomb, there are two others ; 
one eleven feet by ſeven feet, and the other ſeven'feet 
ſquare. There was a fourth huge flag, which lies at 
the weſt end, and covered that part. On each ſide are 
ſeveral. broad flags, pitched in the ground in two 
ranges, on which the upper ſtones reſt, as a tomb- 
None on the fide walls. Some of «thoſe pillar-ſtones 
are ſix feet high and four broad. The ole of this 
yaſt tomb, it being hollow underneath, is = feet 
on the outſide, 0. fourteen broad. The whole Was 


incloſed within a circle of flag ones, pitched in tze 
ground at about fourteen feet from the center of the 
tomb. The bringing and erecting of theſe ſtones hi- 


ther, muſt have been a work of immenſe labour, as 


there are none of the kind nearer than the mountains 


five or fix miles diſtant. It is placed eaſt and welt, 


and conjeRtured to have been erected ſince the ages of 
ebviſtianity. Ns 1 
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Worth- mountain, a place, not above ſeventy years ago, 
a more dreary waſte, as it was deſcribed to me, than 
could be found in the deſerts of Arabia; but now 
vou might perceive all round black cattle feeding, and 


that made it far more pleaſant than Bagſhot-heath in 
England, or many more of the ſame kind. At. the 
further end of this mountain we. parted with the laſt 
None that gave us notice of the meaſured miles we 
had paſſed, which, I own, grieved me a little, when 
we again entered the county of Tipperary. Not Jong 
after leaving this mountain, we came to a ſmall town 
called Bally poreen, where is a handſome ſeat of lord 
King's, with a fine wood, at leaſt the beſt I have ſeen 
in the country hitherto. | 1 
be next thing that excited our attention was a 
monument erected to the memory of an eminent law- 


half a mile of the neat town of Clogheen, which, 


bridge, over a ftream called Aven-tar, or Tar-water. 


tance, called The Caſtle of the White Knight, a per- 
Jon of great power and dominion ſome ages ago. We 
were told many romantic ſtories about him, and 4100 
the reſt, that every man his lady caſt a gracious loo 
upon he put to death. | | 
-Came to a place called Ardfinnan, where the large ru- 
ns of an old caſtle, built on a rock, overlooks the river 
Suire. This caſtle was built by Dog John, when he 
was earl of Moreton and lord of Ireland, ſon to king 


£ 48 e returned to Kilworth, and travelled over Kil- 


every half mile, little plantations and farm houſes, 


per named Callaghan, near a pretty church, about | 
two hundred yards out of the common road, within 


tho ſmall, is well-built, and has a good market-place. 
Going out of the town we paſſed over a little neat 


In our journey on, we paſſed an old caſtle at ſome diſ- 


Henry II. in the year 1186. Over the river Suire 


is a bridge of, fourteen arches ; and on that fide next 


the caſtle is a mill on the river. When we paſſed the 


. bridge, we were ſhewn a pleaſant riſing hill we had 
& left be 


ehind, where Oliver placed his cannon to butter 


| | beſieged 


— 
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© © the caſtle. We ſaw the breach, and at the ſame tim * 
were fold the following ſtory: When this place Was 
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ATOUR Txroven IRELAND. 144 
beſieged by Oliver, a butcher was within the Walls, 
who, while the ſiege laſted, could never be prevailed. 
upon to come out of the room where he had placed 
himſelf ; but when the breach was made, and the ſol- 
diers began to ſtorm, he took a handſpike, defended | 
it almott alone for ſome time, and knocked down ſe= 
veral ſoldiers that ſtrove to enter; at laſt, finding no 
ſeconds, he retired without the leaft hurt. When the 
caſtle was ſurrendered, he was aſked, why he would 
not come to the walls before the breach was made? 

He replied, * Damn them! I did not mind what was J 
done on the outſide, but I could not bear their coming 
into the houſe,” as he called it. - e _— 
There is a high aſcent all round this caſtle, or ra= 
ther I ſhould have ſaid on every fide, for it is a direc r- 
ſquare. The gate is till ftanding, and moſt part of 4 
the walls, but the inſide ſhews you a deſert; only 
| ſome part of the roof of one of the rooms remain, 1 
mean the timber of it, and the back of the ſtone- 
work. This was certainly of ſome note before king 
John rebuilt it; for we find that Cormac, a warlike 
king of Ireland, left at his death, (about the ninth 
century) an ounce of gold, and the ſame of ſilver, 
his horſe, arms, and furniture, to this place. There 
is a good inn, to appearance, over againſt the caſtle; 
but its vicinity. to Clonmell hurts it much. The ri- | 
ver Suire parts the county of Tipperary from that. = 
Waterford, and we have left the county of Cork be- 
hind us ſeveral miles. This river is accounted the A 
firſt river of the province of Munſter ; the next is the” 
| Broad-water.  T he Suire takes its riſe almoſt in the 
extreme parts of the county of Tipperary, and after 
an irregular courſe of near eighty miles, falls into the 
bay of Waterford. Hitherto i have never ſeen a 
country better watered, and every river is well provi- | 
ded with fiſh ; but they have not much variety; I can 
hear of no other but ſalmon, trout, pike, roach and > 
eels. 4; 8 3 
We now proceeded to Clonmell, the head town of 
the county of Tipperary, remarkable for having been 
ttzhe birth place of the Reverend Mr. Sterne, author ß 
Triſtram Shandy. They call it five miles from Ard»: YN 
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143 A FOUR TA KOR IRELAND. 
fle ennan to this place, but I think it much further. 
T ½1he firſt part of our way here was but indifferent, I 
mean for eminent ſeats, though the country was plea- 
fant and rich; yet when you come about half way, 
and meet the river Spire again to the right, you cannot 
- _ conceive a more beautiful proſpect on both fides its 
ſtream, that runs between hills for the moſt part to the 
tawn. Beneath theſe pleaſant hills, on each fide, you 
ſee delightful meadows, with beautiful houſes and 
;/ plantations, mixed with more eminent ſtructures, both 
ancient and modern. The paddocks, meadows, and 
een the common fields, are incloſed with high white 
tone walls, ſome more than two miles in the ſquare, 
” Which, diverſified with the different greens, contribute 
to the beauty of the proſpet, I was informed the 5 
whole courſe of the river Suire, for many miles on its Kr 
1 banks an each fide, produced the ſame agreeable ſitu- 
E ations, 3 thi 1 
lo“ your left, you ſee a fine corn country, now and 
then diverſified with a dreary bog, but as profitable to 
tte inhabitants as if it were meadow. or paſture; for 
ſince the great woods are deſtroyed in this iſland, 
Wich were once ſo plenty here that it bore the name 
of Inis pa bhfrod/bhuidfe, or the woody, the inland peo- 
ple more eſpecially make uſe of turf, cut out of theſe 
„ Which makes a ſweet wholeſome firing. i 
* Clonmell-is very ancient, being built before the in- | 
vaſion of the Danes. It conſiſts of four croſs ſtreets, 4 
formerly fortified ſtrongly with a ſquare wall. Te 
ſtreets lead to each of the gates. The market-houſe, | 
the only uniform building I ſaw in the whole town, * 
is indeed very neatly built, moſtly of marble, in the 
1 -beſt taſte ; but leflens the paſſage of the main ſtreet. 
There is a very ſpacious bridge over the Suire, juſt out 
of the gate, to the right, of twenty arches. The town 
does not ſeem to have any * proſpect of trade, but 
fſfom the neighbouring gentlemen's ſeats. 
Oliver found more reſiſtance from this town, than 
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1 5 thod of demoliſhing the caſtles and other fortifications, . 5 
but the ſkeletons: ſtill remain, The chief church's 1 55 
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the Gothick kind is ſtill * in repair; Which before 
the reformation was part ef a Benedictine manaſtery.. * 
There are the remains, of two. more, but in, ruins, 
The portculliſes of ſame of the gates are ſemaining, 

tho 3 2 The barracks are in good order, ane 
eie af containing a greater number of ſoldiers than 

_ ars ſtatigned there. RV 
From Clonmell we paſſed thraugh a fine country, for 
about ſix miles ta the town of Feathard, whefe are 
annual races. The race ground is round a hill, 
where we had an opportunity from that height to ſee, 
the whole courſe without the leaſt interruption, This, 
hill. yields a noble proſpe& round, where the view of 
man ns ſeats. and plantations delights the 
eye 


. The town of, Feathard, has {till the remains of 
its caſtles, walls and gates, as Cromwell left it. Ly : 
an ancient ruinous town, where is an old Gothic: 
church, and the remains of an Auguſtine conyent,. 
founded in 1306; beſides which there is a ſpacious, , _ 
but declining ſtructure, formerly the ſeat of the noble 
family of Exerards, which retains an air of grandeur. 
in its antiquity. From Feathard it is hut fix miles to 
Cathel,, which we avoided, kept more to the right _ 
hand, and proceeded to.Killenaule, a ſmall town, ſitu- 
ated in the mid way between Callen and Caſhel, Nor- 


thing can be more charming than the country around 


but it bears, upon the very face of it, an evident ang 
ſufficient cauſe for the inſurgency of the white- boys, 
it inſurgency. it may be called, where every houſe- 
kee per AG bs all connection with the wretches _* 
concerned. The ſpot is remarkable for thoſe coals, 
generally called Kilkenny coals. We proceeded frag. 
ence, with the bog of Monely, an our left hand, 
to Longford, Paſs, a ſmall place on the verge of the 
ſame. bog, and on the border of this county and that 
of Kilkenny in the province of Munſter, through... 
which we. paſſed about fix miles, when we epteredi. = 
Queen's County, and foon after arrived at Caſie 
Durrow, on the river Newre. From thence. it is ar. 
©. bqut; two miles more to the town, of Ballynakall | 
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it bravely reſiſted his forces. We proceeded from 
"hence through Ballyroan, five miles diſtant to Mary- 
* borough, the county town, ſo called in honour af 
E * queen my where are barracks for a troop of horſe. 
Niere we tuned to the right hand, and at eleven miles 
diſtant paſſed the Barrow, and entered the county of 
Kildare and the little village of Monaſtereven, to the 
right of which about four miles is the town of Kil- 
Py dare. Here we croſſed the bog of Allen, one of the 
moſt extenſive in the kingdom, and proceeding to 
Whitchurch and Newcaſtle, two ſmall places near 
the grand canal which goes from Dublin to the river 
Shannon, which canal continued cloſe on our left hand 
till we arrived at the ſuburbs of Dublin. Re, 
* Having now compleated my ſecond; journey thro' the 
ſouth counties of Ireland, and ruminated upon what 
Thave ſeen, I cannot corclude without giving a par- 
ticular account of the bogs, with which ets rts 
abound, and of which the reader cannot receive a 
= better idea from any writer, than what is given by 
Due Hibernia Curioſa, in the following words: 4 
== © Though the bogs have generally been claſſed 
among the natural diſadvantages of this kingdom, 1 
all, notwithſtanding, take them into the number of 
= its natural curioſities, at leaſt they will appear ſuch to 
| an Engliſh traveller, both as to their origin and pro- 
dauce. But prepare yourſelf to travel as lightly as 
* 1 throw off every unneceſſary weight, for the 
furſace you have now to tread on is very infirm and 
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bave but little chance for ſtopping, in your deſcent, 
till you reach the ante-diluvian world. for that will 
probably be the firſt firm footing that your feet will 
—_: - bac 3 ry however, ſeems to be the moſt generally 
prevailing opinion here concerning theſe bogs—that 
ttzhe timber and trees of every kind, which are freqently 
found at the bottom of them at very different depths, 
 - - were originally thrown down by the uniyerfal deluge ' 
min the life of Noah. There may be truth in this 
opinion, but it is certain, at beſt, that it is altogether*/ 
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dangerous; and ſhould you once break through, you 


© © conjeQuural, though not altogether improbable, > 
» ? "= 3 oY : > FF; 8 5 | | ? by # juſt” 


| "eiiftle deſtroyed by Oliver Cromwell in 1642, When 
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. Huft now recollect a particular circumſtance in a ſimi- 
* Flay, view of this kind in England. When the new 


harbour at Rye, in Suſſex, was firſt opened, at the 
bottom, they came upon a layer of timber of various 
kinds, at the depth of fifteen or near twenty feet under 
the ſtrand; on turning over one of the; bodies of 


theſe trees, there was found the ſkeletos of a man 


compleat, and of a gigantic ſize, in a poſition as F 
he had been attempting to climb the tree, and it hi 
fallen on him. The conjectures were various uon 
the phænomenon; but it was the more prevailing” 
opinion of the many gentlemen. who were preſent z. 
that he was one of thoſe ill-fated inhabitants of the 
ante-deluvian world who was endeavouring to ſave! 
himſelf from the approaching deluge, by climbing 
the tree. Whatever truth there may be in the con 
jecture with reſpect to the original of this fallen tim- 
ber, of which there are many inſtances in both king; 
doms, the bogs above it, in Ireland, produce a ſweet 
and very wholeſome kind of firing in great plengy. 
In this reſpe& nature ſeems to have been favourable 
to the inhabitants, in raiſing a very uſeful kind of 


firing even upon the ruins of the- original fuel, in 


ſome of them to a very conſiderable depth, from five 
to fifteen or twenty feet. By the natives it is called 
- turf, Rick gonſtitutes the entire ſubſtance of theſe 


bogs, & thence. they are uſually: called turf 
bogs. © 1 f the bog of- Allen, which extends al- 
moſt the province. of Leinſter, from eaſt to 


% 


weſt, ix; Univerſally eſteemed the beſt in the kingdom 


for burning: It is dug out with inſtruments called 
ſlanes, made on purpoſe for that uſe, in little ſpits, 


in ſhape and ſize not much unlike our common 


bricks; and, when thoroughly dried for burnipg, ap- 
pears to be a very maſs of roots, ſo fine and matted 


together, that, in its natural and moiſt ſituation in 
the bog, it cuts cloſe and ſmooth like drained mud. 
The cloſet and moſt combined in its natura ſtate in 
the bog is the beſt and moſt laſting firing when dried, 


as the turf of this kind has the leaſt mixture of earth, 
and conſequently is of the moſt Iignous compoſition 
The account that is generally given by the natives 


for the. production of _ vegitative kind 'of ſoil is 
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erroneous. I believe, viz. that it is a maſs of ftuff- 
that has grown from the fallen wood that originally 5 
grew here, thrown down by Noah's flood, or the F 
ord khows when; and by others that they are derived 
from ſome peculiar boggy property of the waters that 


lodge amongſt them. 


away. But this is not univerſal; on the contrary, 


the moſt extenſive bogs have the leaſt of this timber at * 
4 the bottom.” It is untverfally obſervable, that the 
— ſurface of theſe bogs is covered with a ſhort, thick, : 


= grows and thickens at the top, vegetates at the bottom = = 
mnito a cloſe and extremely radicous texture, and 
= which, from its low ſituation, in general, being re- 
plete with moiſture, naturally throws out ſucceſſive 


3 winter, and moulders at the bottom, where it cloſes ; 
and forms another ſtrata of mouldered heath, from 
= which, in the ſpring, a new and ſucceſſive ſhoot of 
heath is produced; and thus as theſe ſtrata of mouldered 3 
heath are annually repeated, the inferior and internal 3 ih 
= vegetation of the roots increaſes and becomes extended 
43 higher, and at the bottom more conſolidated; and this 4 


account ſeems confirmed by the appearance of the turf 
on the ſides of the channel, where it has been dug, 
= which is ever found of a cloſer and firmer texture, as 
they deſcend to the bottom of the bog. Pa 
= I am the more confirmed in this theory of their de- 
= rivation, from a circumſtance univerſally obſervable, 
that the channels which are cut through theſe bogs, N 

either for getting the turf, or for draining them, will,, 

in a few years fill up again, and by a vegetative pro- 
„ ceſs, like what I have deſcribed above, form their ori- 
Final production. The turf itſelf, as is ver 4 8 0 

| | RS cloſe inſpection, is nothing but a cloſely con- 
JV _ .."creted.. 


1 1 


N 
* 


of this heath, which univerſally grows on the ſurface 8 
of theſe bogs; and are far from being the produce of 


ſenſe ſprang from the fallen wood, its neighbouring 


of the ſucceſſive and ſuperior growths would run into, 


their ſituation, and their fibrous texture, muſt be con- . 2 


1 N * 8 Do * 
Ihe ſame cauſes, in general, take place for pro- 


the water ſettles, and ſupplies them with moiſture. of: 
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creted and extremely fibrous combination of the roots 


the fallen woods, which are frequently, indeed, but 
not always found at the bottom. I do not at all ſup- 
poſe that even the very firſt and original growth of 
this heath, at the bottom of the preſent bog, in any 


ſubſtratum. 


Wherever theſe woods were thrown down, by an 
inundation, which probably was the caſe, or @ther- 
wiſe, there was undoubtedly ſome quantity of earth 

| g 0 n 
waſhed down upon them from the adjacent hills, ang 
declivities, the uncultivated ſurface of which, ever = 
where produces this kind of heath. This firſt cover 
ing of earth would naturally throw out the ſame kind. 
of vegetable in the bottom, as in its former ſituation: 
on the hills, and having by this deſcent into the flats, "i 
obtained a richer foundation, and being ſupplied with | 
conſtant moiſture, which before it often wanted, 
and, no doubt, greatly fertilized by the very trees and 
their mouldering leaves, and ſmaller branches, inter- 
mixed with this adventitious covering of earth, it 
would naturally throw out an extraordinary and more = 
plentiful growth of this heath, and very probably a po. x 
thicker, and, of courſe, a finer mat of it than ary; = 


= * — 
al 


N | | 2 = ; 
and this the generally cloſer and finer texture of the bs 
turf at the bottom ſeems to confirm; not to mention | 
that the very roots, from the conſtant moiſture 'of -- 


tinually vegetating and thickening into a cloſer maſs, 
under the ſurface. * | | 15 


ducing theſe turf bogs even upon the tops, and on 

ſome of the very declivities of the hills, where they. ©. 
are frequently fund: But it is ever” in very moiſt, 
land- ſpringy grounds, or in flats on the hills Where 


There ſeems, indeed, to be, in ſome degree, a kind of 
ſpongy quality in this heath, which prevents the 
moiſture from ſinking oy from it, by an attraction 


* * ” 
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of the fluids from the infinite number of capillary 
© fibres, which are of the very component ſubſtance of 
= this vegetative maſs.—In this ſenſe, and only in this: 
' ſenſe, it is that the waters can be ſaid to produce them, 
and nat from any boggy quality in the water itſelf; as. 
z pretended, by ſome Writers on this ſubjeft. 4 
Il can ſeg no reaſon in the world for ſuppoſing any 4 
other natural tendency. in them to produce theſe bogs. _ | 
of turf,” or any other connection whatever with the 
effect, but the natural and univerſal property of fluids - 
to encourage and ſupport. vegetation of every kinda. 
Tig obſervable, that very little, if any timber, is 3 
eee ver found at the bottom of theſe hills, or mountain- 1 
= -_ ous bogs; for they are frequently found in moiſt flats, - 
on the tops of their very mountains; yet the turf is: 
= of the ſame kind, and only differs in goodneſs for 
= fuel, from the different degrees of moiſture with which 
t is ſupplied in different ſituations; the beſt turf being 
ee.uer found where it has the moſt conſtant ſupply X* 
= *'. moiſture. In the larger and more extenſive bogs, as 
E in the bog of Allen, which extends almoſt acroſs the 
= province of Leinſter, there is very little timber found eg 
gat the bottom, unleſs, it be on the outſides, under the 1 
neighbouring bills. -_-' _ - 
it is very evident, therefore, that the timber, fre- 
= quently found at the bottom of bogs in narrow val- 
= hes, much ſurrounded with hills and eminencies, is 
by) no means the original of the ſuperincumbent bog, 
bor turf, though from the cauſes above-mentioned, it 
might help at firſt to fertilize the ſoil, and produce 
a more luxuriant growth of the heath; the capil- 
llary, fibrous roots of which, ſeem to conſtitute the 
very body and ſubſtance of the turf. From the pre- 
EF.  ceding obſervations, I preſume, it will be very natu- W | 
ral and rational to conclude, that the turf, from top 
to bottom, is entirely the produce of vegetation from = 
* Itſelf, in the manner, and by the vegetative proceſs 
above deſcribed. And the reaſon why this e aer IL 
in particular, ſhould exhibit ſuch an extraordinary 
= quantity of theſe turf bogs, is very evidently this, 
that the ſoil, by nature, is replete with the ſeeds: of 
 - this bog heath, and, indeed, it is, found almoſt all“ 
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gets amon them. 


mouldered ſubſtratam of the laſt year's growth, and by 


_ _ Turface muſt neceſſarily become more and more ele: 
vated. 1 IPs : | 8 i 


__ withſtanding all the pretences and fanciful conjectures 1 


parts of Ireland almoſt univerſally. abound, by being 2 


dered ruins. And a turf bog of the fame kind, 1 4 
in England, by ſowing the 


I be air of theſe bogs, which, by ſome writers, "has 3 


5 any in the kingdom, for many miles in the weſt of 
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over the kindom, high and low, where the lands are 


in their rude, uncultivated ſtate, and it ſeems by na- 


ture, a vegetable inclined to flouriſh and increaſe 
where it has à conſtant ſupply of moiſture, and its : 
roots being extremely thick and fibrous, naturally at= 
tract and retain the moilture-that by whatever cauſes 


£ = 
4 1 


Tis well known that the bogs in many places have 
riſen ſeveral feet withimthe memory of man, and the 
filling or rather growing up again of the channels cut | 
to drain the water from ſome of them, is a proof that 
the whole is nothing but a vegetative produce of the 
heath, which, by a conſtant ſucceſſion, or repletion of 
"moiſture, grows luxuriouſly, thickens into a mat above 
ground, ſhatters'a very great part of it every winter, 
and a returning ſpring throws out a freſh crop trom the 


ſuch an annually repeated proceſs, together with the. - 
very conſiderable, likewiſe internal "vegetation, an 
thickening of the fine roots among{t one another, the 


From the whole, it appears very evident, that not- 


of the natives, of its derivation from the trees at te 
bottom, or from ſome boggy property in the waters, 
that the turf bogs which are found in ſuch uncommon 
quantity in this kingdom, are nothing but the naturaly 
produce of the heath, with which the uncultivated 


conſtantly replete with moiſture, ſhattering and ſpring- 8 4 
ing up again ſueceſſively for many years from its mou 


make no doubt, might be A in any moiſt flat 
eeds of this ſpecies of bog 
heath. | | > 


1 
* 


been repreſented as extremely unwholefome and un- I 
healthy, I do not think by any means ſo bad, as what 
is found in many of our marſh-lands. I have been 


riding over the bog of Allen, the moſt extenſive of 
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x Leinſter, at nine and ten o'clock in the evening, and 
An a perfect calm, and though the air was cool and 
moiſt, yet I perceived no unwholſome or offenſive 
- *Fapours, nothing but the natural ſmell of the turf, in 
which there is nothing very diſagreeable, nor by any 
means equally noxious with the ſtinking exhalations 
from many of our mooriſh or marſhy grounds. 


= This is the beſt account I can give you of theſe + 


E turf bogs of Ireland, and of their original derivation. 
N I do not remember to have ſeen any of the ſame kind 
in any part of wt om though they are found in great 
= "plenty, and really engroſs no inconſiderable | Hae 
of the ſurface of this kingdom, and naturally engage 
the notice of a ſtranger to them, from the peculiarity 
of their internal texture, and'the excellent firing they 
produce. e 1 DER oe 
= © There is, indeed, a kind of ſpongy earth in ſome 
e counties in England, that has, by ſome, been 
= compared to them, but it is far from being of an equal- 
= Ty radicous or lignous compoſition with the turf of 
'F y AN nor conſequently by any means ſo good firing. 
> Indeed, in England there is none of this particular 
= ſpecies of heath that produces it in Ireland, ſo far as 
my obſervation has extended. Though Ireland does in 
= ſome places ſuperabound with peat, yet I am told that 
= about. half the kingdom is deſtitute of it; ſo that 


7 
. 
. 


= however diſagreeable the bogs of Ireland may appear, 
they are the prime ſources of its wealth, for without 
= them the linen manufacture could not ſo much as 

' * : | N 1 
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60 the -outlets of Dublin are - pleaſant, but that 
is ſuperlatively ſo which leads through 1 
neat little village e, about ſeven miles from Dublin, 


up the Li whoſe banks being prettily tufted with 
Wood, eee by gentlemen's ſeats, afford a 
5 - variety of landſkips, beautiful beyond deſcription 
4 Near this village is a venerable old ade ſeateꝭ᷑ on an 9 


| eminence, where lord Townſend ſpent his ſummers,” 

1 Waile chief governor; and which a late Lord Pr 

. uſed as his country-ſeat. 9 

\ In the fumnrer ſeaſon. it is much reſorted to by 

1 teel company from Dublin, and many parts of Ireland 

n to drink'of a ſulphurous 155 2 that emerges cloſe by. 

the margin of the river Liffy, a little below the village, 

5 At this village are ſome beautiful ſalmon or water-falls, 1 : 

. the principal of which is about twenty feet high, with 4 

ſeveral leſſer ones above it. | 

The primate's gardens here are extremely reh 

c on an eminence along the fide of the river, very : 
| to the edge of the water, and ſkirted from top to bot 

„„ + tom, with trees of various kinds, through which the 


= = 
4 


roaring of the fall at the height of about ſixty or ſeven- 
ty feet above it, has a very pleaſing gffeQ, with here 
and there a break through the 5 5 0 
8 upon the river and the fall. 

To a traveller unuſed to ſcenes of this kind, it; 16 
bal a moſt diverting kind of entertainment to ſee rhe 


to get a peeg j 
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Ah to gain the top-of the fall before they fucceed. 1 

have been often highly diverted for an hour or two in 

the middle of the day, at this falmon-leap. When 
= they come up to the foot of the fall, you will frequent- 
= Jy obferve them to leap up juſt above water, as if to 
make an obſervation of the height and diſtance, for 
dy 1 eye on the ſpot, you will generally ſoon 8 
ſee the fiſh leap up again, with an attempt to gain the 
top, and to rife perhaps very near the ſummit, but the 
falliog water drives them forcibly down again; you 

will preſently obſerve the ſame fiſh ſpringup again, and 

=  riſceven above the fall ;—this is as unſucceſsfug as the 
not riſing high enough, for dropping with their broad- 


any unſucceſsful efforts of theſe large and beautiful  * 


I 


= tides on the rapid curvature of the waters, they are 


zz thrown back again headlong before they Gan enter the 
mid. The only method of ſucceeding in their at- 


= 


tſtempts is to dart their heads into the water in its firſt 
= curvature over the rocks, by this means they firſt make 


2? * the top of the rock for a fa moments, 
ethen ſeud up the ſtream and are preſently put of H 


t. One would imagine there were ſomething in- 
fttickve in this inclinatron of the ſalmon to get up the 

ma; for this is the point they are obſerved, by the 
direction of their motion, generally to aim Ak; and the 8 


force of the ſtream, on . of the precipice, is un- 
=. QGoubtedly leſs at the bottom of the water, and cloſe . 
to the rock, than it is on the furface of the rapid cur- ® - 
= wvature.-*Tis almoſt incredible, to a ſtranger, the height 
= to which theſe fiſh will Jeap: I aſſure you, I hayͤe 
= often'feen them, at this very tall, leap near 20 feet: 

= you may think, perhaps, that F-ſhall want more credit 
ber this than the generality of my readers will believe 

ET have a right to; but, „ wy bougy?, "ris a0 leſs - 

1 than matter of fact ; and if the opinion that prevails 
here in general is rl, that they ſpring from the bot- 
on of the river, they muſt riſe often zo or 40 feet, 
Bar this is certainly erroneous, their ſpring is undagibt- © - 


4 


i from the ſürface. The manner of giving tem- 
cles this ſurprizing leap, is by bending their tailss 
= alnoſt to their heads, and by the ſtrong re-aRtion f 
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modern taſte, and whoſe mode of living is in "the 
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that there never could have been a confiderablg*heute. == 
-; of Kone and lime upon it. The circular fog een 
till remain, in which the ſeveral chiefs uſed Eithe 
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much above it; which, when the'fiſh are large, mut 
| be with very great force to carry them to ſuch prodigßi - 
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9 


ous heights as they are ſometimes ſeen to fiſmme. 
From this general deſcription of the ſalmon-Teap'at 
Leixlip, you may form an idea of the reſt of this Kind, 
of which there are many in the rivers in this kingdom. 
At a little diſtance from Leixlip, is Caſtletown, "the. 
ſeat of Mr. Conolly, the greateſt commoner in tube 
kingdom z whoſe houſe is fitted up in the moſt elegant 


higheſt ſtyle of hoſpitality, He has a public news or 
coffee-room, for the common reſort of his gueſts in 
boots, Where he who goes away early may breakfaft, or 
who comes in late may dine, or he who would chute 
to go to beg, may ſup before the reſt of the family. 
Thie is alnioſt princely. „ = 
Prom thence I made a ſhort excurſion to fee Carton» 
park, the ſeat of the duke of Leinſter, in the county f 
Kildare. Of this nobleman; it may, I believe, be faid, 
that he is the beſt accommodated of any in Europe, 
both for a town and country houſe. 
From Carton park I made an excurfion to Farah, = 


a place ſituated between this ſeat and Navan; by'a 
little poetic variation from its old name Teamor into 
Temorah, it has given title to one of the heroic po cms 
of Offian, ſon of Fingal. This famous hill is ſituated 
above eighteen miles from Dublin. c 
* > Oey * 7» 
After reading the pompous accounts of the triennia! 
conventions at Tarab. where the monarch, provincial 8 
kings, and ſubordivate ſovereigns, folemnly aſſembled 
to adjuſt rights, enact laws, aud promulge them, one 
would naturally expect that there might ſtill remain 4 
leaſt ſome mouldering heap of that vaſt edifice wherein 
*the-States-general met. The very ſame expectations 
Taiſed by the etymologiſt, who aſſures you That Teamor 
is, literally interpreted, the orenPhoul =, Re 
How then Wal you be ſurprized to hear, tha there 
is not even the vettige of a palace to be tracedly nay, ll 
that the very hill itſelf is evidence enough te pie, 
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2 their tents, or to erect other temporary ffieds; 
but theſe very intrenchments evince, that ſtone build- 
1 ings were not ſo much as thought of for this emi- 8 
nmuence. BY | Eee. 3 
II Will not pretend to deny that the monarch might 
have had, for his own reſidence, a ſtone houſe, ſome- 
Where near this hill; perhaps at the foot of it where 
the earl of Meath's houſe now ſtands. - But even this 5 
is problematical, eſpecially when- we conſider that the 
palace, in which king Joka entertained the Iriſh | 7 
| Kings in Dublin, was reared by himſelf, and made of i 
% | urned to Leixlip, froch thence went to May- | | 
nooth, a poſt-town ten miles from Dublin, and Kil- * 
dock, another poſt-town on a branch of the Liffy, 440 
three miles further, from thence fivewiiles further — 12 
through Clooncurry, and about one more to Johns 
ſton- bridge over a branch of the Boyne, called Black- > 
= water, which we croſſed, and about three miles 5 
further arrived at Caſtle-carbery, and three more to 
=  Edenderry, in King's County, all little inconſider- 4: 
able places fituated on the verge of the bog of Allen, i bg 
= and north of the grand canal between Dublin and | . 
the Shannon. From Edenderry keeping the canal at 5 5 
= a little diſtance on the left hand, we at ſeven miles _— 
= ciftance entered the poſt-town of Philip's- town, thir- 65-0 
ER $$. WORE - 
= ty-two miles from Dublin, where are barracks for a 
eeompany of foot, It had formerly a garriſon. Here . 
== we made no ſtay or obſervation, but proceeded acroſs a 
= the grand 1 and at about five miles diſtant 2 | 
= through Tullamore, a poft-town, and to Killeigh, 7 
== another little town four miles from thence, leaving a 4 
=> fine country that has been recovered from bogs ; © _ 1 8 
= tering Queen's County, with Lough Hanch on the | 5 
= right, and eroſſing Sheevebloomy-mountains, we pro- 
=” ceededto Burros, about fifty-three miles from Dublin, 
3 8 on a branch of the Noier-riwer, with Koſtrea, a good . 
poſt- ven about two miles on the right, on the border A 


et the county of Tipperary; which cqunty we ſoon 
1 + 5 " p * . * WA . 5 5 . 
= after entered, and croſſed the river Suire, which neg... 8 


—_— . 22 5 he — h ka wal.» 4 
= hereabouts, and accompanied us on the right hand 1 I 
= the polttown of Thurles, with the bog of Monety* 1 
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Amoſt all the way. This town is about eighteen. 
miles weſt of Kilkenny, on the river Suire, over 
which it has a bridge. Here are barracks. The 
country hereabouts is very barren, and ſomewhat fur- 


ther north very mountainous. | Within two miles 


ſouth df this place are the venerable remains of the 
abbey of Holy Croſs, Which once gave name to the 
country around it. This abbey was founded in 1169 
by Donald O'Brien, whoſe monument is ſtill to be 
ſeen near the high altar, of which Mr. O'Halloran 
has given a view, as well as of- the ſhrine in the ſouth 


a 5 4 . 


alle, wherein ſome pieces of the eroſs were ſuppoſed = 


to be depoſited ; both of, which are more highly em- 
belliſhed than any other Gothic remain to be ſeen in 


the kingdom. The architecture of the building is 1 3 


more than ordinarily elegant for this country, and 
alone is ' ſufficient to reward a long ride. From 
Holy Croſs it is about eight miles to Caſhel, which 
I think the pooreſt city I ever ſaw, and may be ranked 


in the number of indifferent towns, though an arch» 


biſhoprick. It was originally ſurrounded by a wall, 
which, though now mouldering, ſeems to have been 
of better materials than the generality of ſuch enclo= 
ſures. Two gates are ill remaining of tolerable. 


workmanſhip ; here is a court-houſe with a priſon” un- 


der it. In the city are the ruins of an old monaſtery 
of Dominicans, and the walls of an old church that 


was dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. Indeed there © EY 
is ſomething ſtill of a venerable appearance in the very + 


ſkeletons of the churches and monaſteries of this ancis 
| £2 
the king; for we are aſſured that. before the con- 
queſt, there were kings of Caſhel, who were often 
We were thew. a ü 
ne, as we went up to the cathedral, where the kings 


ent city, which in the native language is called Ciafoll 
a compound word that means to receive the taxes 0 


» 


biſhops as well as monarchs. 


appointed perſon fat at ſundry times, to receive 


the 
* 2 * 1 4 


x” \ o 
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„the king's taxes from the ſubjects, which J ſuppoſe 
"vere not ſmall, ſince he received ſpiritual with the” 
temporal dues. The city and ſuburbs certainly wer 
jory. large once, fince we find no leſs than thirty, 


bf Munſter were formerly crowned ; on which ſtone 
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eight brewers were cited before a convention, for not 
paying their dues to the church, of two flaggons of 
de at each brewing. King Henry II. in this city 
E: received the homage of Donald king of Limerick, 
ann. 1172 ; and here he held a ſynod. At preſent it 
3A does not contain above 600 houſes, ſome of which are 
very decent, and the inhabitants polite; for the a= 
muſement of whom, there is an annual 'horſe-race 
and a genteel aſſembly reſorted to by good company, 
among whom every thing wears the air of feſtivity 
and pleaſure. Among other things, during my ſtay 
here, Tobſerved in the market a great number of little 
| bags, which men carried in upon their ſhoulders, and 
et down for ſale. Upon examination, I-found them 
led with wheat; ſome of them contained ten or 
twelye pounds, ſome a ſtone and a half, ſome more 
- and ſome Teſs. It is hardly neceſſary to review he 3 
face of the country, in order to learn the ſtate of its 1.5 
de end this ſingle fact reflects it as a mirror. I 
I The eathedral is not in the town, but near it, built . 
upon a rock; and uſually called the rock of Caſhel. 72 
3 2 It was founded by Cormac, both king and biſhop ; 
4 and has been enlarged by feveral kings and eminent 
men after him. There is a wall round the cathedral, 
on the ſummit of the rock, and another below it. The 
Church was dedicated to St. Patrick, and has been a 
moſt noble Gothic building; the fight of which alone is 
E à full compenſation for paſſing unnoticed other places 
mice we laſt left Dublin. . This building is at once the 
| Z . N and moſt ancient in the kingdom ; a view of it 
may be taken with advantage from the archbiſhop's 
| Houſe. Beer - 
The dimenſion of the nave and choir, from eaſt to 
= welt is about 200 feet, as I computed by ſtepping 
= through nettles, and over-tumbling fragments of ſtone 
= and mortar. The ſteeple is in the centre of the croſs; _ 
near the eaſt angle of the north aiſle is a round tower, 
to which leads a ſubterraneous paſſage from the church. 
= Tradition ſays it is the oldeſt ſtructure upon the rock, 
— Which ſeems more than ble from a trifling"cir>' 
Leumftance ; all the buildings upon the rock, which is 3 
ae or marble, are built of the fame — - 
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except the tower, which is of freeſtone. It may, 
therefore, be at leaſt preſumed, that the practice of 

quarrying was not then very common. 
Sir James Ware ſays, this cathedral was built about 
the time of the arrival of the Engliſh under Hen. II. but 


a learned clergyman aſſured me, that in this the knight 
was miſtaken; for it appears from an inquiſition made 
in the ſecond of Henry IV. that the donation of certain 
lands, by the founder Donald O'Brien, was confirmed 
by letters patent of king John. Donald was brother 

to Morough More, king of Munſter A. D. 1086, *. 
E r . Wee record is to be ſeen Rot. Pat. ii. T. i 
E. 
, 3 's chapel, which. you may obſerve in the 
angle, on the ſouth of the choir, is near two centuries 2 
older than the church; for Cormac was king of Mun» * "8 
ſter A. D. gol. "This chapel, fifty feet by eighteen i in 
1 the clear, is a very curious ſtructure, and of a ſlyle 
. totally different from the church. Both on the outſide 
and inſide, are columns over columns, better proporti- 
"= odned than one could expect, from either the place or the — 
time. The ceiling is vaulted, and the outſide of th 
roof is corbeled ſo as to form a pediment pitch. * 4A 
the angles of the eaſt end are two ſinall towers. R 
may not be unworthy obſervation, that the chapel 3 
not parallel to the church, as it tends to confirm the 
greater antiquity of the chapel ; for had the church 
been the older building, it is probable they would 
| have accommodated the chapel to it, though, on the 
7/4 - contrary, they would not have adapted the church to 
4 the chapel. As the firft builders of churches were re- 
ligiouſly exact in placing them due eaſt and weft, the 
deviation of the chapel from the true line, we my 
reſume, was corrected in the church. 
| If we could be certain that due attention was given 
+ g to the meridian, at founding each of theſe ſtructures, 
then the want of paralleiiſm in them would become 
| a datum for aſcertaining the difference of their dates. 
For we know that the equinoxes move in antecedentiay i 
one degree in ſeventy two years: therefore, by turnin wa = 
IF the angle, which theſe two buildings make with-eac 


. other, into years, we have the interval between their 
8 N ae | 21228 
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If this angle, the meaſurement of which I leave to 
ſome future traveller, be three degrees, it would 
anſwer nearly to the ſuppoſed difference. But the 


a was apparently much greater; ſay nine degrees, 
an 


then it will bring the foundation of the chapel 


0 to the middle of the fifth century. And it is more 
than probable that it was erected by Cormac, upon 


here by St. Patrick. | | 

That there was an edifice of lime and ſtone here in 
the fifth century, Major Vallancy ſhews to be highly 
credible ; for the name of the place is mentioned in the 


the very foundation of that church, originally built 


E | as of the life of St. Patrick, and that name Casiol, 
ſignifies literally a houſe of lime and ſtone. As this 


was the ſeat of the kings of Munſter, we may naturally 
ſuppoſe, ' that the cattle upon the rock was their 
reſidence, before the introduction of chriſtianity, 


as it continued to be after. Cormac was not only Ling 


but archbiſhop. . 


Ih be following is the quaint epitaph of an archbiſhop 
= of Caſhel, who was a great favourite of queen Eliza- 


beth. Bedrid, for two years before his death, which 
happened in his hundredth year, had the inſcription 


deeply cut on a plate over his monument; which is 


placed on a high baſis in the ſouth fide. of the choir, 
with his effigy in alto relievo. - 


Mileri Magrath Archiepiſcopi Caſhelienſis ad v:atorem 


| carmen. 

Venerat in Dunum primo ſanctiſſimus olim 
Patricius, noſtri gloria magna ſali. . 
Huic ego ſuccedens, utinam tam ſanctus ut ille. 

Sie Duni primo tempore præſul eram. . 

Anglia, luſtra decem, ſed poſt, tua ſceptra colebam, 

Principibus placui, marte tonante, tuis. | | 

Hic, ubi ſum poſitus, non ſum, ſum, ubi non ſum ; 
dum nec in ambobus, ſum ſed utroque loco. 

Dominus eſt qui me judicat. 
at ſtat caveat ne cadat. | 


© There are ſeveral monuments befides this within the 


church. 


* 


As the rock of Caſhel overlooks the town, and at 
the ſame time a great extent of country, the moſt fers 
tile in the kingdom, it is no wonder that it was choſen . 


* 


— 


3 * \ 
* 4 
* 


* 


for the reſidence of the kings of Munſter. It has, 
however, loſt its rank of importance among the cities, 
for want of a navigable river. This would have 
more availed -it at preſent, than that it was once the 
throne of kings. 5 


Such a tract of country as is ſeen from the rock, 


if in England, or even under the hands of common 


induſtry, would be as beautifully rich as any in the 


3 98 


4 


Britiſh empire. From thence you have an extended 


horizon, except where the Gaultee mountains inter- 


poſe ; and this long chain of lofty ſummits gives a 
moſt pictureſque contour in many places. The in- 
terjacent grounds, fertile as avidity itſelf could with, 
are not a dead level, but gently diverſified by lively 
undulations. 


After all, the proſpect is far from being pleaſant, 


It requires an abſtraQtion of adventitious circum- 


ſtances to perceive its natural beauty; with a total 


neglect of cultivation, there is ſcarce a tree to be ſeen. 
The country is interſected with walls of dry ſtone, 
and ditches. that never have been quicked. The 
ſquire's country ſeat, the rich farm-houſe, or even the 


warm Cottage, are here looked for, but looked for in 


vain. If there be an habitation, it is that of the face- 


ground ſhepherd, whoſe ſordid hovel ſerves. but to 
caſt a deeper ſhade upon the gloom of depopulation. 
Philantrophy would ſicken at the forlorn ſtate of this 
goodly tract. TEINS FIVE : 

In the town is a large and comfortable ſee-houſe, 


built within half a century. The old epiſcopal ſeat + 


was at the weſt end of the cathedral. But this was 


= 
4. % 
* 
, 
* « 
* Fg 
” 'Q * 
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battered in the rebellion of 1641 by lord Inchiquin, 


who put all the prieſts to death he found in it, as they 
were the prineipal part of the garriſon which defended 


the fortreſs. | 


The preſent archbiſhop has a houſe upon his own 


eſtate, where he lives. You will be ſurprized when 


I tell you that there is not even a roofed church in this 


metropolis; the ſervice being performed in a ſorry 


room, where country courts are held, The choir © 


of the cathedral was kept in repair, and uſed as a 
pariſh. church, till within thirty years; but the ſitu- 
Rr N Aa ͤ,tion 
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ation not being acceſſible enough, —which, however, 
20]. would have rendered ſo,—the roof was wanton- 
y pulled down, an act of parliament and a grant of 
money being firſt obtained, to change the ite of the 
cathedral, from the rock to the town. A new chureh, 
of ninety feet by forty-five, was accordingly begun, 
And vraited as high as the wall plates; but in that 
ſtate it has ſtood for near twenty years. 

You would be amazed, confidering how thinly the 
country is inhabited, at the number of Romaniſts 1 
ſaw on Sunday afſembled together. Round the altar 
were feveral pictures, which, being at the diſtance of 
a very long nave of an old monaſtery, I went round 
to the door of one of the tranſepts, in order to ſee 
them more diſtinctly. The prieſt was very decently 
habited, in veſtments of party- coloured ſilk, with a 
large croſs embroidered on the outſide a garment, 
which hung down behind. He muttered the ſervice, 
and frequently turned round to the altar and kiſſed 
it, after having firſt bowed to it. On the altar burned. 
two candles; juſt. emblem of their ſuperſtition ! The 
dimm light of tapers held forth in the blaze of day. 
Vet, even; here, it is poſſible that God may be wor- 
| ſhipped | in tpirir and in truth; for he dwelleth not 
in temples made by hands, as if he needed any 
thing“. 

— ] his argues not, however, that true religion ſhould 
let her temples fall into ruin and decay. Much, 
very much, depends upon a decent exterior, W hat 
elle has the church of Rome to ſupport herſelf upon ? 
Even that beggarly diſplay of out«ard elements, ex- 
Hhibited in this old abbey of Caſhel, has ſomewhat to 
engage the imagination, and even to mend the heart. 
One of the cauſes aſſigned by Spencer for the ob- 
ſtrxction of due reformation in Ireland, is the neglect 
of churches; which he complains lie for the moſt 
part even with the ground; and of thoſe lately re- 
paired, ſome are ſo unhandſomely patched and thatch- - 
ed, that men do even ſhun the Places for the r 25e 
$ 3 lineſs thereof 
* . After quitting the abbey, I weft to the coded 
room, to hear, and, I own, to fee the ſervice of God. 
* according to the wings of the church of:. 


Eaglids "72 
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1 Rngland z and there I found a thin congregation, com- 


po ed of ſome well-dreſſed women, ſome half-dozen 
oys, and perhaps half a - ſcore of foot ſoldiers: For 
there is a ſchool and a barrack in the town, .  , - 
How differently is the ſtate of the dioceſe of Armagh 
repreſented ! We went about a mile from this ancient 
city, to walk in the lovely meadows that border on 
the river Suire, where we ſaw a very large caſtle 
looking on the ſtream ; and though a great part of it 
has fed old time, yet there are apartments pretty well 
kept up, although covered with thatch; hut the hi 
trees, which are inhabited by a vaſt, colony of rooks, 
ſet it off very much. EPS 
From Caſhe] we proceeded over Golden-bridge-and = 
the river Suire to Thomas-town, about five miles on 
the road to the village of Tipperary, where is a vene- 
rable ſeat, and a park the. largeſt and beſt planted in 2 
this kingdom; containing, it is ſaid, above 1500 - 
Iriſh acres, or near 2000 Engliſh ;. and abounding 
with droves of red, and other deer, proportionable to 
its extent. The Gaultees are ſet. at ſuch a due diſ- 
tance, that they are the fineſt termination ſor the pro- 

5 a painter could deſire ; the lands are rich, and 
the trees the beſt grown I have ſeen in Ireland. Here 
are all the capabilities for a terreſtrial paradiſe ; and 
yet one thing is wanting that mars the whole. _ | 


violence, that ſhe is capable of ſuffering, has 
done to Nature. * 0 
Behind the houſe is a ſquare parterre of flowers, 
with terraces thickly ſtudded with buſts and ſtatues ; 
before it, a long and blind avenue, planted with treble 
rows of well-grown trees, extends its aukware length, 
In the centre of this, and on the acclivity of the hill, 
terminating the viſta, are little hſh-ponds, pond above 3 
pond. The whole park is thrown into ſquares and 
parallelograms, with numerous avenues fenced and 
f 1 where, if a hillock dared to interpoſe its 
little head, it was cut off as an excreſcence, or at 
leaſt cut through; that the roads might be ever 
Where as level, as they are ftraight. Thus was this 
deelightful ſpot treated by ſome Procruſies of the laſt 1 
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+ Town to youll felt more pain than pleaſure in this 
demeſne. I eould not help wiſhing, that inſtead of 
torturing the place to the plan, they had accommodated 
the plan to the place. indes, all prediſpoſed plans 
for laying out grounds are dangerous; for every place 
has within itſelf a plan, from which' true taſte can 
never deviate. Nature may be improved, but never 
changed to advantage. Levelling hills and raifing 
mqunds, at a vaſt expence, is like the cuſtom of the 


Indians, who laviſh their blood, in ſlitting their ears, 


and gaſhing their faces, to improve their beauty. 
From Thomas-town, three miles further brought 
us to Tipperary, a ſmall, but thriving village, with 
littte or no manufacture. Indeed an effort has been 
made to eftabliſh the linen manufacture, and for this 
purpoſe a colony of northern weavers was ſettled there 


about forty years ago; but it proved ineffeQual ; for 


the children of thoſe weavers, like the other natives, 
neither weave nor ſpin ; and in every thing but religi- 
on, are undiſtinguiſhable from the general maſs. Such 
is the reſiliency of all nature to its original ſtate. 
». General and inveterate habits of floth, muſt be 
removed upon ſyſtematic principles, before a way can 
be made for the introduction of the arts of induſtry ; 


a few examples are not ſufficient to excite an imita- 


tion of better things. We are all by nature abhor- 
rent of labour, for labour gives pain. | Sloth muſt 
prevail, till the incentives to diligence oyerpower the 
, propenſity to idleneſs; which can never be the 


caſe, till artificial wants become, at leaft, as numer- 


ous as thoſe which are really natural. If an Iriſh- 
man feels no inconvenience from walking barefoot, 


he will hardly be induced to work for the price of 


— 


live, I cannot help calling beaſtly. For upon the 
ame floor, and frequently without any partition, are 
. lodged the huſband and wife, the multitudinous brood 


6 heir houſes are of ſeveral ſorts 3 but the mol 
£0mmon is the ſod-wall, as they call it. By ſods you | 
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ſods, only much broader, tougher, and thinner. 
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are to underſtand the graſſy ſurface of the earth. 
Some build their houſes of mud, others, uſe ſtone with. 
out mortar, for two or three feet from the ground, and 
ſod or mud for two or three on the top of that; their 
ſide-walls being ſeldom above five or fix feet hig 
Sometimes you may ſee an ingenious builder avail 
himſelf of the fide of a ditch, which ſerves for a ſide- 
wall, and parallel thereto, he rears a wall in one or 
other of the modes I have deſcribed, as his own fancy 
the facility of the method, or abundance of .materials 
may lead him. „ | 
Another will improve upon this plan, and make 
the grip or foſſe of the ditch, ſerve for the area of his 
habitation, by a little paring to widen the ſpace; for 
being thus ſaved the labour of ereQing fide walls, 
and having only the trouble to build his gables ; for 
the which his prompt invention has a noble ſucceda- 
neum in the hip root, a „ 
Their mode of roofing is not leſs ingenious. They J 
take the branches of a tree, the largeſt of which the 
AàAuſe as principals and purlins, and the remainder they 
lay parallel to the principals, for ſupport of a thin par- 
ing of the grafly ſurface of meadow ground, like the 


? 


Theſe they call ſcraws, meaning to be ſure ſcrowls, 
ſeeing they are rolled up in that form, as they are pared, 
With theſe however they cover the ſmall branches or q 
wattles, and over all they faſten a coat of ſtraw, or, 
in default of ſtraw, they cover with ruſhes or haum 
of their beans and potatoes, and in mountainous tracts i 
"with heath. 2 | - *:-*, 
Sometimes they have a hole in the roof to let out 


the ſmoke, and ſometimes none. For to have a chim- al 
ney, would be a luxury too great for the generality. 
The conſequence is a houſe tull of ſmoke, at leaſt in 


_— 


the upper region, where it floats in thick clouds, the 
lower part being pretty clear of it. To avoid theacri» A. 


mony of which you are obliged to ſtoop down, Ml 
the poor man of the houſe immediately offers you a low r 9 

ſtool, that you may be, what he Calls, out of the © 
ſmoke. And this is, probably, the only ſtool in the 
houſe ; for the children neſtle round the fire who .- = 
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naked, with their toes in the aſhes. Even the women, 
though not ſo, naked, ſit upon their hams in the ſame 
way. But in ſpite of their general adheſion to the 
ground, the old people are, for the moſt part, blear- 
eyed, with pale and footy faces. | INES; 
Ihe only ſolace theſe. miſerable,mortals have, is in 
. matrimony, accordingly they all marry young, Moſt 
. «girls. are, one way or another, mothers: at ſixteen ; 
1 and every houſe has ſhoals of children. Not that, I 
> Wppole: women are by nature more prolific here than 
in England, yet their early marriages, and neceſſary 
3 8 , furniſh more frequent inſtances of fœcun- 
No Nor is this country without inſtances of extreme 
Taser. Mr. Ruſſel, of Cloneen, died, April 19570, 
. at the age of 145. But ſuch are not found in the ſooty 
cabins,” whole wretched owners do not grow to the 
Tize of well-fed men, and conſequently cannot extend 
their lives to the natural term. People may ſay what 
= they pleaſe about the wholeſomeneſs-6f a mere potatoe 
diet; but ſhew me a ſet of men, with ſuch a roſy hue 
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of health, as the butchers'of England. 
From the promiſcuous way theſe people lie together, 
2 ſuſpicion naturally ariſes in a ſtranger's mind, that 
=  Ainceſt is unavoidable amongſt them. Yet upon the 
ſitricteſt enquiry, I find the fact to be otherwiſe. They 
ire bred up in ſuch an abhorrence of the turpitude of 
this crime, that I am. inclined to think it as infrequent 
= here, as among more civilized nations. The better 
ſort of peo eee ee, le that I ſhould en- 
tertain Bo an opinion; which only ſhews, that what 
wee ſee practiſed from our infancy, though ever fo un- 
natural, makes no impreſſion. A 
A little reflection, however, will remove even the 
grounds of ſuſpicion. Bred up from childhood toge- 
ther, their wonted and innocent familiaritꝝ is carried 
on ſtep by ſtep, without impure emotions being excit- 
end. One of theſe poor ſouls is no more inflamed by 
= _ the nude boſom of a ſiſter, than in a more affluent ſtate 
be would be at᷑ ſeeing it covered with gauze. 
HI There is no indecency in mere nakedneſs. Would 
_ drapery add to the modeſty of the Medicean Venus ! 
E | "The | 


Tha chaſteſt y_ may gaze upon the naked figures of 
the Graces. t nothing is ſeen that our Madonas do 
not diſcloſe. It is the imagination too dainty, from 
miſtaken refinements, that annexes modeſty or immo 

deſty to dreſs, or to the want of it. 

| There are certain adjuncts peculiar, neither to the 
concealment nor diſplay of beauty, capable of excit 
ing idggs either groſs or refined. And as the artiſt, by 

availing ung dime of theſe aſſociations, may paint mo- 

deſty naked, and lewdneſs wrapped up, ſo the naked- 
neſs of ſavage nations may not tend. to, immorality, 
whilft the dreſs of civilized people may be panders to 
ſenſuality. Was there not an ancient legiſlator, Who, 
in order to lefſen the influence of women over the. med, 
expoſed them naked ? 
At a little diſtarce from Tipperary town, is a. la 

_ unfiniſhed: houſe of lord Milton's, at Shronhill, = 
the country round it is not much cultivated except for 
paſturage, nor its appearance pleaſant. Soon after this, 

we entered the county of Limerick, 

The little culture, which is carried on hereabauts,.. 
is exerciſed by the very dregs of the people, upon on 


acre or two, in the worſt manner, ſubſervient only to 1 


their immediate ſupport, without any farther proſpect. 
Their very implements of labour are of the moſt awk=- 
ward and ineffectual forms. ä 


From what I have ſaid before, you may coneeive. - 


that agriculture is at a very low ebb in this country; 
I need not add that you may ride for miles, in the moſt 
fertile part of it, without ſeeing an acre of ploughed. 

ground; except where potatoes had been a year or two, 
ings This is a ſubject I do not underſtand, but the 


proceſs of cultivation, generally adopted by the poor, 
IL hear, is this: the firſt year they plant potatoes upon © 
the ley, the next they ſow bere, the t hird Wheat, and = 


the fourth oats. 
When I tell you the price of lands hens; you wil 
den ſuſpect I report upon haſty information. Ve 


5 aſſured that 408. an acre is the common rent fog 4 
good lands, and that the beſt are rented at two gui- 
nas, which are 21. 5s. 6d. of this currenc tis. ©. 
tree; — FA Iriſh acre is larger than the-Engli iſh, the 
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-” proportion of the ſquares of the perches, viz, 7 and s 
and a half. _ JM 
A great part of 8 and Limerick, is e 3 
at two guineas per acre. The rents are made almoſt. _ 
entirely by grazing, and every care is taken to improve 
= the breed of cattle.” They bring over, at the peril of 
forfeiting both ſhip and cargo, Lincolnſhire rams; and 
the race of theſe are ſold from five to twenty and "a 
= ſometimes thirty guineas a ram. 3 
Ihe landlord,, who gets his rent without trouble, : 
4 and the arazier, - Who 55 upon depopulation, will! 
tell you Me lands of Munſter are ſo rich, that they | 
h injured by cultivation. 
5 This, however, ſcarcely requires a ſerious anſwer # 
I 6. for, if their lands were as fruitful as Arabia Felix, | 
©. induſtry would improve them; but they have many ({ 2; 
ſpaces that demand perpetual culture, Their meadows, 1 
4 rd in their loweſt and wetteſt grounds, have never 
been drained, manured, or ſowedl with graſs ſeeds. If 
© We add to this, what ground might be a ved, by feed-- 
E their flocks with turnips, peas, beans, carrots, 
bages, &c. it will be evident that the ſame farms, 
now occupied by. brutes excluſively, would maintain 3 
> x65 fame numbers ſtill, together with farmers and ma- 
nufacturers five-fold. | 
4 6 There is, I am told, a ſtatute, unrepealed, enjoin-, | 
= ing the cultivation of not leſs than five acres out of 
= exch hundred, under the penalty of 40s. But this act 7 4 
8 u as dead as the letters of it; for all the rich are de- : | 
. 3 *Iinquents, and none but the impotent poor are left to 
4 7 "enforce the performance of it. Beſides the quantity 
* to be tilled was inadequate to the purpoſe of popula- 


tion, and the penalty too ſmall for a fanRion, if the WE 
4 7 © quantit had beers ſufficient. a 


In Mr. Armſtrong's library, a worthy clergyman of 
|. Tipperary, 15 be ſound great entertainment, not 0 
Z only from the books, but from ſome antique curioſi- — 3 
A 5 diſcovered in the neighbouring bogs, Theſe are W- 
: ſuch: importance to the forming juſt ideas of the 
ancient ſtate of Ireland, that it needs no apology to 
Lumens ſome of the Os; curioſities. fe a 
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the blades were broad, but gradually grew acute ix 
the point; the handle of «A ſeemed ſound and: „ ' 


pounds and an half. 


about eight inches in diameter, lapped up in atria 


- quarter, and the conjugate leſs than an inch; weight. = 


2 nec the handle 1 which was 1 and about 5 3: 


BY 1 
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ſmall bog at Cullen, near Tipperary, with the time of . 
their diſcovery. * 

Horns large enough to have a circle of about three. 
feet diameter deſcribed on each palm. 65) 
1731, A brazen veſſel, containing two gallons. and. * 
an half, which had four legs, a broad bumped hat- 
tom, growing narrow to the neck, and from thenee” 
wider towards the brim, and weighed - tetoen 
pounds. | 5 
1732; A poor woman, taking up a black M . 
ſtuff, which lies very deep, to die wool, found three 
es of bright metal of equal ſize, and in ſhape of 
© uſed for ſmoothing, which, weighing leven, _ 
unds and an half, ſhe fo d ns braſs. Same year, , - 
abourer found a piete of gold, like the fruſtrum of 
a ſpheroid, leſs than half a ſmall egg, which . Je 
three ounces fourpennywelght ſeven grains. 2 
1738, Seven arrows of braſs, about fire e gy 
long each, two inches of which formed a ſocket 95 3 
three fourths of an inch diameter, in each of which, = 
was a ſhaft of rotten wood, about nine inches long—; 
from the ſocket to the point they. were two-edged apd = 
. tapered ; on either fide was a beard, one inch and an 7 
halt. long from the point. F ſpears of the b- 
ſame metal, ten inches long, four of which formed 4 4 
a ſocket of about one inch and three fourths in diame- 4 
* ter, at the entrance of the handle near the RE eu 


. quartered aſh, about ſix feet, but on taking them 5 oh 
they ſoon mouldered away ; they all weighed fine 


1739. A boy found a circular plate of beaten 55 
gu lar form, wherein were incloſed three ingots We 
gold, we ins g about a pound. 4 

1742, A thin plate of gold, in the form of am ellip: : 3 | 
ſis, the tranſverſe diameter about two inches and a 5 


eighteen penny weight fifteen grains. + 4 524 2g LG: 
1744, A golden cup in almoſt” the form 36 a wine 
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*® ine and a half long, of the thickneſs of a gooſe | 
quill; it was chaſed, and contained about a thimble- ö 
z the bottom was flat and about the breadth of a 

h 3 weight twenty-one penny weight twelve 
2 ol grains. A tube of four inches long, and as thiek as 

dhe ſtemof a tobacco- pipe, which weighed one ounce 

_ ſeven pennyweight twenty grains. 

1745, A quadrangular veſſe] of bright yellow me- 
tal, each fide of which about ten inches long at the 


brim, and from the brim to the bottom eight inches; 
ite inches from the brim was entirely flat, the re- 
mainder was ſemiglobular ; on either fide was an han- 


die, like thoſe on common metal pots. This the 1. 
woman who found it ſold to a tinker for a ſhilling, 


BS i N. B. The common Irith, at this day, have a veſſel, 
vneoet unlike this, of ſolid timber, excavated, which [ 
BY they call a Mather; the only difference is, that the 

#4 A mather is not fo wide, and all the ſides are flat, and 

E. E. -” the mouth is ſomewhat wider than the bottom. In a 
VP; * ©  Cabbin where I entered cher offered. us cream in a ma- | 
3 ther to drink. | 


l 1748, A braſs weapon, two feet ſeven Vat begs long, 
bien was two-edged from the hilt to the point. 
=” Theſe edges very much reſembled the fin which pro- 
ES ceeds out of both ſides of an eel, from the na vel to the 
top of the tail. It ſeemed to have been caſt in that 
ER form and never whetted. It was one inch and three- 
wy 3 fourths broad near the hilt, from which, for four in- 
| . . ches, it was diminiſhed to an inch ad a quarter, 
Prom thence to the middle it encreafed an inch and 
-  anhalf; asd from thence it grew narrower to the 
termination in accute point. The blade was near 
| balf an inch thick; the part taken for the hilt was. 
about five inches, near an inch broad in the middle, | 
but leſs toward the blade and the pommel; in it were 
ix rivets, each of which were about three-fourths of 
2 an inch long, and on one of them hung a thin. piece 8 
boo gold, w ich weighed twelve pennyweight nine 
7 1747, att found a thin plate. of gold rolled up, 8 
Which exten ed, was . A long, 3 


* N 


ſixteen grains. 


Aiameter, open at one end ; the other end reſembled a 
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a quarter broad—another of the ſame kind was found © 

in a ſod of turf, as ſhe made the fire. *.. =, > 
1749, A plate of gold, round, and ten inches in 
diameter. There was a gold wire inlaid round the 
rim, and about three inches towards the centre there. 
was gold twiſt ſowed in and out, and by it another 
plate of four inches diameter was faſtened Within for 
the lavger had a hole in the middle wherein the leſſer 
Was concentrically fitted. Three tubes like gooſe quills 
ſplit open. ; 3 „ 
1750, A ſmall plate of gold, in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, of one inch and three- ſourths each 3 

fide. © The finder fold'it to a pedlar without weighing. 

for 21. 128. —And his wife found, the ſane year, in Aa 
ſod of turf, a piece of gold which weighed eleven pen, ü 


nyweight ſixteen grains—a ring like a ringdial, one 3 -4 | 
* 3 


ounce three penny weight twelve grains * _.l 
1751, Such another weapon as that found in 1748, 


on the rivets of which was a plate of gold which c- 
vered one ſide; at the end of Which was a thing like 
the pommel of a ſmall ſword, with three links of a 


chain hanging out of it: all the gold together weighed © 

- - hree ounces three pennyweight eleven grains. , -- 
A plate of gold five inches broad at one end, and. 
four on the other, and almoſt fix long, beautifully. 


chaſed and engraved. The goldſmith, to whom it 
was ſold, ſaid he ſuppoſed it to have been part of 4 
crown. It weighed one ounce twenty pennyweight. 


: - 
£25 


A piece of hollow gold, in form of the mucro of a 
ſcabbard of a ſmall ſword, Which weighed one ounce” 
twenty-three pennyweight ſeventeen grains. 
A weapon of the ſame form of that deſcribed .in* 
1748, but that the metal of this was more refined. A” 
goldſmith upon trial found there-was gold in it. Cloſe 
to the hilt on the thick part was engraved an oblong 
ſquare, about one inch and an half Jong, inlaid with. _ 
-powter err COT or 
A ſmall hollow cylindrical piece of braſs, two inches 
and an half long, and about three-fourths of an inch 


finder, uſed by coopers in deaving twige.. g. 
. 6 „ 5 DNR 8 3 
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'A gold veſſel in the form of our chalice, but with 
a handle naturally curved. The cup was cracked 


und bulged, but open to its full capacity would 


e almoſt a point. The bottom was not found. 
— cap and handle were chaſed and engraved, and 
wp ten ounces twelve pennyweight twenty-three 


e thin ee of gold, folded in each oth like _ 


the hats of babies, each about three inches in diameter; 
the crown of one of them was in the form of a cone 


and ſmooth, John Damer, Eſq; of Shronhill, gave 


for them their weight in coin, viz. one guinea and 
an half. 

A piece of gold almoſt in form of a large ſcollop 
| hell. Mr, Damer gave for this alſo its weight in 
coin, viz, fourteen guineas and an half, 

Two. pieces of gold, one like a man's thumb, nd 
- hollow, the other an oblong ſquare, about three inches 
bens and one broad, both weighed threee ounces, nine 
weist, twenty-one grains, and about two 
grains. of gold wire. A lump of coarſe braſs of about 
pound weight, which ſecmed to have remained in 
the ladle after caſting. A piece of gold two inches 
long: as thick as 2 child's finger, and that ſeemed to 
have been cut off a larger piece, on the edge of an 
_unbitÞ it weighed one ounce ſeven grains. 


bd. Something in the form of a bow, about ſix inches 
. * Jong, of black heavy wood, but gritty like a-ſtone: 


either end was a thin plate of gold, which entirely 


which faſtened the plate, and from which ap- 
pended a little gold chain. The plates and chain were 


is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Damer. 

5.3, Twenty-two of the braſs ſwords, pretty much 
re deſcribed, ſome of which were an inch more 
much. leſs than two feet.—and three _ 


own of filver was lately found near Caſhel; 
of which is two and an half, and the 


2 about half an inch of it, thro' which 2 . 


uit out being weighed) ſold for two guineas. The 


* 


N a 
1 


. height threeand an half inches. It muſt, Leonjecture, 
| Have: belotiged to ſome image of the 6 Virgin, or 2 ö 
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child, either in the cathedral, 'or ſome of the Sis 
ries of Caſhel. | 

There is a tumulus near this town, amidſt hillocks 
| nearly of the ſame ſhape, and overhanging a glaffy 
lake. Theſe tumuli are mounds of earth thrown up, 
as ſepulchral monuments, in form of a truncated cone; 
and of dimenſions different, I e pes o 
the dignity of the deceaſed. 

Such monuments could be raiſed only for perle: 
of the firſt quality. And froin a line in Lucan one 
would think they were appropriated to kings. 


Et regum cineres extructo monte quieſenrſt; 


| Plutarch tains the death of Demaratus, the co 
rinthian, upon a viſit he paid to Alexander the Great, 
ſays, That he had a moſt magnificent funeral, the 
whole army raiſing him a monument of earth, four- 
ſcore eubits high, and of a vaſt circumference.” 
Theſe monuments are vulgarly called Danes-mounts. 
Yet, wherever they have been opened, urns have been 


found in them; a eircumſtance, Which alone diſproves' _ bb 


their being Daniſh. For the practice of burning ne. 
dead was Fiſuſed long before the Danes poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Ireland, or rather of the maritime towns 
for I do not find that their dominion extended to the 
internal parts. 

Had theſe mounts been thrown up by the Dans, 
from the odium in which, even to this day, the me- 


mory of thoſe invaders js held, the Iriſh would not 50 4 


have failed to demoliſh ſuch memorials of their own: 
difgrace, as ſoon as they had expelled the authors: of. 
it. But fo far are they from deſtroying them, they 
hold them in veneration, and it would be diffcult to 
find a labourer hardy enough o violate the facred 
earth with à ſpade. 
Herodotus ſpeaking of the tombs raiſed by che Se 
thians for their kings, fays, © they labourecd to raiſe as 
4 h a mount of earth for them as poffible.“ Theſe ar- 


cial hills then muſt be attributed to „ | 1 ke 


| origin of this people.\ I was ſurprized to find the inge 
Kors r. . them to the Danes, e 
of 2 8 7: 


, 5 engage yourſelf from your attendance on his lordſhip. 
1 be not far from the town; and any body will ſhew. 
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©. > efpeciall | Sap he mentions two coins of the emperors 
Theodo and Valentinian, being found in that fa- 

maous tumulis at New Grange, near Drogheda. This, 
though not a deciſive evidence, is certainly a pre- 
ſumptive one, that theſe ſepulchres were anterior to 
the Danes in Ireland; and the rather, as thoſe coins 
are deſcribed to be ſharp and unworn. Such mays, 
however, are not peculiar to Ireland. + 

A braſs ſword was found in a bog near Cullen, 
which ; is twenty fix inches in length, and welghs near 

two pounds. Y: 

What makes theſe brazen ſwords ſuch a valuable 
nant to the Iriſh antiquarian, is, they ſerve to cor- 
roborate the opinion, that the Phœnicians had footing 
in this kingdom, for the ſword blades ſo lately found 

upon the plains of Cannz, were of the ſame metal and 
conſtruction; and being uſed by the Carthaginians, . 
who were originally T yrians, they eſtabliſh the. cer- 
ee „that theſe braſs s weapons were Phcenician alſo, 
Conſequently, ſomewhat more than preſumption - 


"a $9.35 that Ireland had its arts and letters from the 


country of Cadmus ; z as her traditions. ry re- 
. 

F cannot avoid mentioning to vou a 6 
relative to the braſs ſword: Lord Townſend liked its 
form ſo much, that he told Mr. Armſtrong he would 

pt it in his regiment oſartillery. For you muſt 


: . or that when this nobleman was lord lieutenant of 


land, he took a tour to learn the ſtate of the coun- 


3 2 and paſling this way he outrode his ſuite, and over- 


bok Mr: Armſtrong. Then fell into converſation, 

d our worthy parſon honey, that the repreſentative 

"of majeſty wWas to fleep at Ti 

""badnefs- of the inn and that he could not preſume to 
offer a bed to fo great a gueſt. But, ſir, ſays he, 

| e him for an aide-de-camp, I ſhall be wy 

-  giving,you a bed and ſupper too, when you can 


n houſe of Mr. * ene of bus. 
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pperary, lamensed tbe 


4 


This adventure muſt have been doubly pleaſing id 
our facetious viceroy, when he alighted at Tipperary, 
and had a proſpect of the wretched entertainment, to - 
which he-muſt have ſubmitted in a dirty ale-houſe. He 
however finefſed no longer, but ſent down his compli - 


ments to Mr. Armftrong; with a meſſage, that log 

Townſend would take a bed with him. And fo wel! 
pleaſed was he with his hoſt, that he took the firſt 
opportunity of promoting his ſon, who was an ofhicer 


in the army. This I relate to the mutual h 
both parties. | | 


In this neighbourhood lives the deſcendant of hint 
who gave the laſt and fatal ſtroke to the unhappy Char- 

He bad been a common dragoon in Cromwell's 
army; and for this ſervice, the uſurper rewarded him 


les. 


with a captain's double debenture. 


? After parting at Tipperary, 1 ſoon aſcended the WE 
» Gaultees, and then deſcended into a valley, called tbe 
Glin of Agherlow, whence the oppoſite ridge ſeemed 
ſtupendous. That which I paſſed, not without fatigue, 
was comparatively as the cock-boat to a firſt-rate man 44 


Fa 


ummit bare. ; 


This is the univerſalt order gf nature, and T wills 8 


gentlemen, who are ſo fond*of-tireulay.clum 


tops of hills, in hilly countries, would attend to % 
Sitting now, after a very good dinner, and having ug 
thing to obſerve of the place, but that coming in la 


I with difficulty got a bed in any of the inns, 


- 
* 


] muſt ſoon retire to an ordinary bed, and a dirty ch 


of war; The ridge juſt croſſed, was for ſome miles to 

the right hand, ſkirted with oak woods, which at beſt 
were of ſmall growth, but they became 2 27 
ſtunted more and more, as they elimbed the ſteep, till 
at length they dwindled inte mere ſhrubs; and left tune 
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ber, I ſhall employ the interval, in ſetting down 


reflections upon this ſubject, confirmed by what I vba" 


_ © © _  ſervedito-day. V 
It will not, I believe, be controverted, 


beautiful countries are thoſe which are gent 


with hill and dale; equally removed from the” rügune, 
_ * neſs. ofathe mountain, or the deadneſs af... the flat... 16: cot 
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dneſs..is deformity. It ſhould. then be the olanter's 
5 ect to reduce the landſkip to the happy medium of 
being neither too hilly nor too level. And in. this 
Pictureſque mixture of hill and dale, few. coumries 
| are, ]. ſuppoſe, more happy than Ireland. 4 It wants 


- nothing but plantation and cultivati 
If 1 is generally level, e a ſpot ſhould 
ſwell aboye the re 17 then you are means to en- 


1 e the undulat ion. You are, planting it with 
te lo tieſt foreſt trees, to giye it balineſs and variety; 
for in ſo doing, you relieve it from that tireſome uni- 
formity which creeps along a dead flat, 
On the other hand, if the country is too hilly, you 
axe, as far as in you lies, to reduce it nearer to a plain; 
not by that expenſive, artleſs, and generally ineffectual 
mode of removing earth, but by A ering the valley, 
er along the feet of the hills; for by this means, you 
deduct the height of che plantation from the height of 
the hill, and, as it were, level the hill by apparently 
miſing the valley and thus approach nature's varied 
be: . the very eſſence of beauty, 
By planting on great eminences, inſtead of — 
3 YL  iog; you-exaggerate- the deformity of your grounds, 
Prees are in themſelves ſo beautiful, thet.1 Lam always 
9 to ſee them wherever they are, eſpecially in this 
naked country, but the ſunmit of her hills are not the 
1 Pn for them. 
4 Even the circular figure of theſe clumps, © on the tops 
of hills, is of all nl the moſt artleſs; for of iſoperi- 
1 


trieals the cirele-is the moſt capacious. Cor ſequent- 
» Inſtead of diſplaying your trees to the beſt advan- 
e, you in effect hide a great proportion of them; 
HE you make an oſtentation of art, both in the 
j = eee of the figure and of the ſituation. . 
Y Having paſſed a part of the county of Lilferick, we 
entered The of Cork, and ſoon after Mi ÞPo-town, 
which is fourteen 5 but near eightees Engliſti 
mes from T And here, for the firſt time, we 
Felt enough 9 5 that „e er I had ſo often heard of 
biin! = But it was not to be expected that ſuch 
by = good. accommodations ſhould be met with in 188 ; 
- | 296d a5 in the _ capitghy: = 1 
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In all this yy 


» 


ay, though the grounds were generally' 
fertile and pleaſant, I ſaw. but one gentleman's Teat. 1 
This one wWwaß well wooded, and fituated on the brow 
of a hilf overhanging a little ſtream which meandered | 
through the valley, near which were barracks, and 
ſeveral ruins of old religious houſes, at a place called 
5  Gaul-Bally, i. e. the town of the Gauls.or Celts. I 
| then doubled the ſouthern ridge of the Gaultees, which 
. was terminated by what at a diſtance ſeemed a ſugar- 
11 loaf, but at its baſe a promontory. | 1 
1 * This long chain of hills, which fences in the Glin 
5 of Agherlow on one fide, diſputes with Mangerton, in 
11 ——_ of Kerry, pre-eminence of altitude. Vet, 
, in this re pect, they are not to be compared to gnow- | 3 
don, or even others of the Welch mountains. BuBt 
| they are of forms the moſt beautiful, fantaſtic, 1 "I 
1 5 that can be imagined. Firſt they rife 
om little hills, till at length they. ſwell into mouny "8 
tains, acclivity above gcelivity, ſhade above ſhades = 
ſome piercing the clouds in ſpiral lines, ſome conically 
acuminated, and ſome over-hanging the reſt, in horr> 
ble magnificence. „ Eh ag 
However poor Michael's-town now is, it is the 
principal place in the barony of Clangibbon and Cons 
dons; near it is a fine houſe with peu, '4 and improve- 
ments of the earl of Kingſton, ſeated on an emingnice. 
. . that commands a noble proſpect E. and W. In the Nö 
houſe is a large hall, round which, on the top, runs 4 
handſome corridor ; the ſtair-caſe large and light, on 
the cieling of which is painted the rape of Proſerpine, 
Above the hall is a gallery, 70 feet long and 20 broad? 
from whenee is a fine proſpect of the-Gaultee--unouny 
tains to the N. E. the high mountains of Knockmele>- 8 
down, to the 8. E. aud in the: center of both, tis 
Cumeraghs, in the county of Waterford ; Il ranged 
in the manner of the ſcenes of a vaſt theatre. Several. 
of the chambers are furniſhed with variety of coloured "i 
marbles, found on the adjacent grounds. On the Ez 
fide of the houſe ſtands an ine tower, in which 
is an elegant ſtudy, well furniſhed with books, ang 
beautifigd-with buſts and paintings; and to the N. is 
a fine cÞnal, lately formed, the ſides of whiob being be 
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riſing grounds, are adorned with penſile gardens. On 
| the S. ſtands the park, finely wooded, and well ſtocked 
with great variety of deer. Here are alſo other gar- 
| dens, kept in fine order; and near the houſe are the 
walls of a caſtle, which belonged to a white knight, 
and was a fine old building, but deſtroyed in the wars 
of 1641. Michael's-town is ſeventeen miles from Cork, 
_Htuated on a height, and in a rich lime-ſtone ſoil. Here 
is a pretty market-houſe, built of hewn ſtone, where is 
beld a large weekly market, and ſome good houſes. 
At one end of the town is the church in decent re- 
Pair, being a chapel of eaſe to Brigowne, now in ruins, 
Which, if we may believe Colgan, was an ancient 
„ biſhoprick. The walls of this church ftill remain; 
they were built of large blocks of a very fine : 
brought hither a great way from the mountains: WI 

- have obſerved, that moſt of our ancient churches were 
built of this ſtone ; Here were the remains of one of 
the round towers, which, ſtood thirty yards from the 
fouth weſt angle of the church, and fell down in the 
memory of ſeveral people. A relic was kept here, call- 
ed Baculus Finachani, i. e. St. Finichan's ſtaff; on 
which the adjacent country people uſed to ſwear, and 
to which faint this building is attributed; bis feſtival 
is kept here on 25th of November. | 
© _Brigowne is a mile eaſt of Michael's-town. Near 
= the latter place is a good chalybeat ſpaw, now ſtopped 
up by the falling of the earth into $he well. A gen- 
4% 9 having mentioned a al of Michael's-town, 


- * 4 7 


=  which' he ſaid had the quai of purging horſes ; 
wen 1 went to the ſpot, Lfound it to be a fine lime- 
© ſtone ſpring, and that the place abounded with the Ci- 
euta Aquatica, or Hemlock-water Dropwort, which I 
Imagine gave this purging quality to the water. A 
mile ſouth of Michaels-town, on a hill, ſtands the 
1 Is of Cahirdriny, 1. e. Fort Proſpect, built by the 
=_ - KRoches, at preſent is the eſtate of Arthur Hyde, Eſq; 

= Whoſe anceſtor, Sir Arthur Hyde, lived in this caſtle, 
= in which be was often attacked by the Iriſh: It com- 
mands a very extenſive proſpect, and is alſo ſeen from 
every part of the adjacent countiy; and a mile weſt of 
Michael's-town, is the caſtle of Cariganure, built by 
we Condons. r | | : 
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From Michael's-town the county becomes unſpeak- 
ably dreary for ſeven or eight miles. The greateſt 
part of it is an unvaried waſte, without either hill 
or dale, bog or mountain, - arable or paſture ; for 
though high, it is level; and though black, it is ex- 


treme]y hard ; too ſtony for the plough, and too barren 5 i 


for graſs, 


- 


We proceeded to Pharabry, three miles to the weſt, * | 
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where is a decent new built church, an Engliſh pro- 


teſtant ſchool, and a parſonage prettily ſituated. From 
hence the river Funcheon accompanied us three miles 
ſouth-eaſt to Glanworth, leaving the ruined caſtle of - 


Dunmahon on the left. ESE, | | 
Glanworth is ſituated two miles north of the Black- 


water on the Funcheon river, formerly a corporation, 
now a decayed village. Here was an abbey, of which 


the nave of the church, with a low fteeple, remain. 
Near this abbey, on the verge of the Funcheon ri- 


ver, is a fine ſpring, bubbling out of a Iimeſtome rock, 


of limpid water, held in great eſteem, as an holy well, 
by the ſuperſtitious Irith it is dedicated to St. Do- 
minick, and viſited on his feſtival. Over the well, is 


a large old tree; on the boughs of which, an infinite 


number of rags, of all colours, are tied, as memorials 


of their devotion to this water, which, they affirm, . 


has performed ſeveral miraculous cures. Here are 


the magnificent ruins of a ſumptuous caſtle, Which 


conſiſted of ſeveral buildings, and a large high tower, 
all ſtrongly erected on arched vaults, and built of very 


maſſy ſtones. Our modern buildings may boaſt of re- 
gular columns of Greek and Roman architecture; but 
to raiſe ſuch ponderous ſtructures as. theſe, would, 
in the preſent age, require an infinite experce. This 


caſtle is environed with a ſtrong wall, flanked 


with turrets; near it is a ſtone bridge over the Fun- 


cheon. | - 


From Glanworth we proceeded ſouth, leaving Hag's 
Bed or Labacally, noticed in Journey HE on the 

| Go a ſmall village on the ſame. 
ſide of the road, and viſited Creg-caftle on the Black- 
water, near which is an handſome houſe and good im- 
provements, where, are ſome fine paintings; to the 

e BBn˖·*· . 4 wad 


left, and John's 
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. welt of which place is Ballyphilip, another decayed 
caſtle. There are few ſoils where apples of various 
kinds thrive better than in this country; on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the Blackwater is Ballymacallen, a good 
Hauſe, on the eaſt of which about a mile is Fermoy, 
already viſited in the third Journey, About half a mile 
to the welt of Bally-macallen, alſo on the banks of the 
1 Blackwater, 1s Bally-hooly- caſtle and Wood, formerly - 
& a foreſt of great extent on the Nagle mountains, which 
range on the ſouth fide of the Blackwater river. 
Here we again croſſed that river to Rinny caſtle, now 
in ruins, formerly part of the poet Spenſer's eſtate ; 
© and half a mile further north, on the eaſt fide of the 
E Awbeg river, is Kilcumber, a good houſe and exten- 
= Ave plantations of ſpruce fir. From thence we pro- 
= ceeded up the eaſt fide of the Awbeg to Daniel's 
= town, and Ballyyoher, two good houſes, and conti- 
- nuing the ſame route, paſſing Doneraile on the oppo- 
ite fide of the river, and viſited Old Court about 
done mile north-weſt from thence, and another mile 
naorth brought us to Kilcoleman, a ruined caſtle - 
of the old earls of Deſmond, but more celebrated 
for having been the reſidence of the immortal Spenſer, 
where he compoſed his divine poem oß the Fairy, 
= Queen; a work that is fo deſervedly admired, and 
bad ſuch an extraordinary effect upon the great Sir 
Philip Sidney, that I cannot help repeating a parti- 
ceular inſtance of it. When Sir Philip read a few 
ſtanzas of the gth canto, which was ſent him by the 
E - author, he was fo tranſported with the diſcovery of 
E ſo uncommon a genius, that, turning to his ſteward, 
be ordered him to give the perſon that brought it fifty - 
pounds; but upon reading the next ſtanza, he order- 
ec the money to be doubled; and, upon reading ano- 
ther ſtanza, increaſed his bounty to two hundred 
pounds; adding © prithee be expeditious, or I ſhall 
give him my whole eſtate.” _ Eg 
When we arrived there my mind was filled with an 
awful pleaſure: that mountain, this river, thoſe fields 
and meadows, and that town and bridge of Mallow, 
= which were once familiar to his fight, ſeemed digni- 
fied to mne. But, upon enquiry, I found this ** a 
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whence, no doubt, Spenſer drew ſeveral parts of the 


in above 2090 years. Theocritus, who leſt his 
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of Kilcoleman, (which name it bears) is now no longer 4 
in the family, but through the imprudence (and per- 
haps riot) of the grandſon, fell into the hands of ano- 
ther. I own, it. grieves me much; that what had been 
acquired by the wit of the anceſtor, ſhould be loſt by 
the folly of the deſcendant. But this is no new thing, 
we have two many daily inſtances to prove this vice 
prevalent, The caſtle is now almoft level with the 

ound, and was ſituated on the north fide of a ſine 
ake, in the midſt of a vaſt plain, terminated to the 


eaſt by the county of Waterford- mountains; N 5 
e 


howra hills to the north, or, as Spenſer ternis them, the 
mountains of Mole; Nagle-mountains to the ſouth, 
and the mountains of Kerry to the weft. It command. 
ed a view of above half the breadth of Ireland, and 
muſt have been, when. the adjacent uplands- were 
wooded, a moſt pleaſant and romantic ſituation; from 


ſcenery of his poem. The Guardian pays a noble 
compliment to the memory. of this poet, When he 
ſays, the generation of paſtoral writers are very long | 


lived, there having been - (ſays he) but four. deſcen 


dominion to Virgil, Virgil bequeathed his to his ſn 4 


| Spenſer, who was ſucceeded by his eldeſt born Phihps. 


While he lived in Ireland, he contraQted a friendſhip: , 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, who was then a captain in 
this country, under the lord Grey, and had a large 
ſhare of queen Elizabeth's bounty, out of Deſmonds i 
forfeited dan, as well as our poet. The poem called'' 
Colin Clout's come Home again,” in which Sir Walter 
is deſcribed, under the name of the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, is a beautiful memorial of this friendſhidj, 
which took its riſe from a likeneſs of taſte in the polite 


arts ; and is thus agreeable deſcribed by him after ts q 


paſtoral manner: 
| ——— | ſate, as was my tradd-e˖g 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore z + ' 
Keeping my ſheep amongſt the ccoly ſhade: + + i 
Of the green alders, by the Mulla's ſhore, "8 
There a ſtrange ſhepherd chaunc'd to find me ouht 


Whoſe. 


— 


= 3 
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W hoſe p yr] tn ound yſhrilled far about; 12 
Or thither led by chance, I know not rights” 8 
Whom when I ſhed, from what place he came; 
And how he hight, himſelf he did yeleep, . 
be Shepherd of the Ocean by name.. 
1 And ſaid he came far from the main-ſea deep. : 


75 The Mulla, noted for excellent. trouts, and ſine 
dels; alſo ſalmon, and ſome carp, perch, and tench, 
is the river Awbeg, which runs not far from Kilcole- 
man, and waſhes Buttevant, Doneraile, Caſtletown- 

Roch, &e. falling into the Blackwater, near Bridge- 

town. To which ſtream, and to the poet, thoſe 8 

£7 of Mt: Pope may juſtly be applied: . 


Q early loft, what tears the river ſhed ' * 
g ee ng ſwans one v'ry note expire, 
8 1 on his willows hung each muſes hre. 


9 alſo celebrates the Mulla in his poem on 
Mutability, and his barony of F —_— or Armoy, 
under the name of Armilla. * . 
3 From Ki aan we turn about one mile and a 
1 bal to the weſt, and arrived at Buttevant, called in 
the eccleſiaſtical books Bothon, by the Iriſh and rnd — 
> fer Kilnemullagh, formerly an ancient cor | 
E 6 tien There are ftill to be ſeen the remains of a wall 
= that ſarrounded the town; and they alſo ſhew 

- the traces of an outward wall, which encloſed the 
— | and took up a conſiderable circuit of ground, 

Ini chis place are the remains of a ſumptuous ruin of 
te ancient abbey | of Friars minors, founded by David 
3 de Barry, in the reign of king Edward I. Who lies 

buried therein; he was lord juſtice of Ireland, and 
His tomb! reinains in the choir oppoſite the great 
altar. The walls of the choir, with the nave of the 
durch, and ſeveral other buildings, remain entire: 
alſo the ſteeple, which is an high ſquare tower, erected 
on a fine Gothich arch; to the ſouth, is St. Marys 
chbapel, in which are :foveral tome of the ancient 
5 Irih families, viz. the Barrys, the Magners, Fitz-— 
- Geralds, Prendergaſts, O Callaghans, Donegans,. 


= 
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Mieads, Dowlings, and 'Healys. In this chapel are 5 | 


een of an altar, 1 two: * in the nave 
| ; . * 
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of the church on each fide of the choir ; in which are 


other tombs of the Barrys, Nagles; Lombards, and 
 Supples ; alfo one of a later date, of Mr. Richard 
Morgan, who died October 15, 1748, in the 107th 


at Caſtle-pooky, near Doneraile ; he had been clerk 
of the crown and peace for this county, in king 
- James's time; he never eat ſalt with his meat, and 
died with no other complaint than the mere effect of old 
age; Beſides the above mentioned tombs, there are 
others of the Coghlans, Mac-Auliffs, and O-Keeffs. 
About twelve years ago, as they were making a grave, 
the body of a woman was diſcovered, who had been 
buried here twenty years before, quite whole and en- 
tfre; ſhe died of the ſmall-pox. The ſkin appeared 
hard, dry, and very ſtiff, of a dark brown colour; ſhe. 
was interred in a dry vault, between two lime walls, 
through which the wind and air had a free paſſage; 


and keep. it ſo long from corruption. | 
On thè north weff fide of the abbey ſtands a ruin- 
ed tower, ſaid to have been erefted by an earl of Def-' 


year of his age: This man lived above ſeventy years 


which, probably, contributed to parch up the body, 
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mond, Who retired here; they call it Cullen O n 
each band of the weſt entrance of the abbey, are two © 
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viſcount from this place. In this town is-a free 


huge piles of ſkulls, which, ſome ſay, were brought” 
hither after the battle of Knocninoſs, which was fought * 
but five miles from hence. Near this abbey ſtands a 
part of another ruin, ſaid to have been T nunnery,” 

dedicated to St. Owen; or, according to others, to 
St. John Baptiſt. The name Butteyant, according to 
tradition, takes its riſe from a word given in a battle, * 
fought near this place, by David de Barry, who here 
overthrew the Mac-Cartys, and cried out, Boutez © 
en avant,“ i. e. puſh forward,” which is the-preſent .. 
motto of the Barrymore family, who take'title* f 


$44 


ſchool kept in a caſtle, ' built here by the Lombards, 
To the caſt of the town ſtand the ruins of the lord 
Barry's caſtle, boldly and ſtrongly erectéd, on a rock” 8 
over the river Awbeg ; the inſide of this building ©» 
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forms an octa gon, and was no inconſiderable fortreſs;"* 
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ed. Within the court is now a good modern houſe, 
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Somewhat more to the caſt ſtands the church, which 


is a modern ſtructure; but the ancient remains, of two 
churches, one dedicated 0 St. Bridget, and the other 
to the Virgin Mary, are ſtill viſible in the ſame chureh- 
= yard; This old town feems formerly to have been 
dz aſſemblage of church and religious houſes, which, 


ruin. The new turnpike road from Cork to Lime- 
© Tick runs through it, The ſituation of it is fine, but 
the accommodations for trayellers are as bad as can 
2 ber t wit. \ 775 8 wt ws 7 5 8 
The habitations of the people are a collection of 
the vileſt cribs, raiſed of dry ſtones, not fix feet high, 
interſperſed with the antique towers of battered caſ- 
tles, and auguſt remains of ruined monaſteries, where 
fine paint ings in freſco. are yet viſible on the walls, 
highly 1 1 2b to: thoſe ho have any taſte for the po- 

3 Ig 7 lite arts. ke | 93 3 : 5 2 | 
Pcgpenſer tells me, that Bilfftevant- was demoliſhed in 
= the reign of Edward IV. by Murrough O'Brien, who 
breaking forth from Thomond, at the head of the 
© diſcantented. Iriſh, like a ſudden tempeſt over-ran, 
And laid waſte Connaught, Munſter, and Leinſter ; 
= whilt. O'Neil was doing the like in Uliter. He ſoon 
= created himſelf king, and was called -king: of all Ire-- 
land, as Bruce of Scotland had done in the reign of 
From Buttevant we... proceded. about five. miles: 
north to Charleville, the principal place in the ba- 


= being difolyed, conſequently. went with them to 


* 


doo of Orrery and Kilmore, ſituate on the moſt 


* {4 northern extremity of the county of Cork and the 
borders of Limerick. It Was formerly called Rath- 
gogan, but was made a corporation at the expence and 
= encouragement of Roger, the firſt earl of Orrery, 


E lord president of Maaſter z who here kept his pre- 


= fidential court, and adorned this town with a magni- 
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= ficent houſes. built in 16613 to which he added noble 
SS ns, and a fine park, This houſe was bart 
down, in the year 1690. In this town the. fame 


great offices; and a plentiful eſtate, 
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yet his ſoul ſeemed much larger than his fortune —̃ - 
the ſame nobleman procured the erection of one f 
the charter ſchools near this town, which is properly 
provided with neceffari es. 
In this town is a decent pariſh church, 'ereedby 
the lord Orrery before- mentioned, and à good Hor. 
barrack, on that part of the town which ſtands in hs 
county of Limerick; it is a conſiderable thoroughfare * 8 
from Cork to Limerick, and is very well watered; but 
there being no turf bogs near the place firing is dear. 
The lands round Charleville are moſtly under ſtock _* 
for butter and Betf, with very little corn; the poorer 
inhabitants living on potatoes and milk. They manure” 3 
moſtly with lime; the foil being a light brown cart, 
lying deep, on « lime-ftone botto . ? 
Near tKis town formerly were plantations of all kind 
of fruit and foreſt-trees, ſold here at eafy rates, and 
ſent into other parts of the kingdom, fit for cyder plan? -r 


tations. Broghill-caftle, which is ſituated about a mile AY 
ſouth-weſt of it, was formerly belonging to the 
. » Filzgeralds., About two miles fouth of Charleville” 
is Caftle-Dod, which alfo belonged to that family, now” - 
only a modern built good houte. The caftle of Kili?“ 
bolane, about four miles ſouth-weſt of Broghill, be:. 
longed to the earls of Deſmond ; but it is ſaid to haye © 
been built ſoon after the coming over of Strongbow, by © 
the Cogans ; it is now a good houſe and improvement, © 
and not far from it is the pariſh church of Kilbolane, 
in good repair. Caſtle Iſhin, about a mile fouth weſt 
of the- former, was another ſeat of the Fitzgerald, 
88 ſituated on the extremity of the county of © i 
| rk. | | : JZ$8 RS, 4 
Abowr a mile ſouth-weſt from Charleville is Ringfort, 
a good houſe and plantation, which we paſſed in our** 
return to Doneraile. A mile more to the ſouth” is 
 Mil-rown, a well planted improvement wich à hands” 
ſome canal. On this place formerly ſtood a ſtrong 
caſtle, burnt by the beſiegers in 1641. Thence we. | 
2 to Toonmore; now. Sibbon's-große, the * 
.- houſe: and plantation of Mr Gibbon, three miles . i 

ſouth of Charleville, famous for d celebrated eyder ©. 18 
apple, called the Toonmtte apple. Some W 9 
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In of a large ſtone, the rowel of a ſpur, which is ſtill 


is an evident proof of the growth of ſtones. Not far 


x 


with fine plantations. 


adjacent lands, were, at a very great expence, re- 
claimed ſrom a deep and dangerous moraſs, now plea- 
'* fantly. planted and well improved; large drains and 
canals being» cut through the moraſs, which empty 


Percival, bart. and, by its fituation in the midſt of 
a bog; was deemed impregnable ; but it was at laſt 
taken, anno 1645, by treachery, and the whole gar- 
riſon put to the ſword, in cold blood, by order of. the 
lord Caftlecorinel, who then commanded the Triſh 
= army, conſiſting of 5000 horſe and foot; and who 
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there was diſcovered near this place, in the centre 
kept, as a great curioſity, by Mr. Gibbon, and which 
= hence is Cooline, ſeated a riſing ground, and beautified 


Five miles ſouth of Charleville, is Annagh, a pretty | 


© © themſelves into a branch of the river Awbeg. Here 
ſtcood a ſtrong caſtle, that, in the wars of 1641, was 
for four years garriſoned, at the expence of Sir Philip 


— 


thriving village: This place and a large tract of the 


Jaa very inveterate enemy to Sir Philip Percival, 


becauſe he had refuſed to give him his daughter in 


by the late earl of. Egmont, who drained the ground, 


built the village of Anna gh, and eſtabliſhed the linen 
manufacture therein. Through this moraſs the road 


marriage before the war. This caſtle was demoliſhed 


— 


runs from Church-town to Charleville, which, from 


the deepneſs of the ſoil, is in winter extremely bad. 


Y 


trary, one ſees very little corn here, but h 
= cattle and ſheep, every where; ſo grea 
=, couragement for beef and butter in the 


© edinto_the: city. of Cork, whicl, 
"plentiful places in the kingdom. 


Es 


Church town is ſmall village: prettily planted ; in 5 
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= tifſage might be carried on at an inconſiderable ex- 
pence, the ſoil being naturally very rich; hon the con- 
| s of black 
is the en- 
\ arkets of 

Cork and Limerick, and ſo ſmall is that for corn; 
= yet there lange quantities of wheat yearly import- 
I is one of the moſt . 


As lime-ſtone abounds in all parts of this country, 


it are the ruins of the old church called Bruhenny. 
2 - «a of queen Anne, an act of parliament 
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was obtained, by the late earl of Egmont, for e- 
moving the ſcite of this church. The new church is 

a good building, in form of a croſs, the chancel n = 
paved with black and white marble, the produce of ñ 
this country; in the chancel is a vault, where, ſe vera! 
of the houſe of Egmont Are interred. | £ IPs 2 F 9 7 1 
Burton, near Church-town, was formerly a nobſe 

ſeat of the Percival family, burned down in the late A 
wars, by the ſame party of king James's forces who - 
burned Charleville. | The plantations and improve= 
ments are very beautiful and extenſive. . Here are large 
orchards and a noble :. The walls of the houſe 3 
ſill remain, which ſhew it to have been a large elegant 
building, moſtly of hewn ftone. From Burton to the 
new pariſh church, there is an avenue, well Ne | 4 
The manor of Burton is very large; the ſoil in this 
neighbourhood is exceeding good, being a light loamy 

earth, conſiderably deep, over a lime-ſtone bottom. ; 

Near Burton is Egmont, the houſe of which is.now 2 

taken down. It was finely ſituated with a good 8 
park, well ſtocked with deer. | . 
The country for ſome miles is planted with aſh, . - 8 
elm, oak, and large quantities of fir, than which lf — 
no timber tree, in the winter ſeaſon, affords more 
beauty to a landſcape. Round Egmont, the foil is 4a 
grey clay, reſembling marle; but it does not ferment 
with acids, and yet the rocks are all good lime- 
ſtone. Walſh's town, a mile north-eaſt of Burton, 
is a good houſe, round which are good plantationss  . 
here was formerly a caſtle, built by the Barrys, ſeveral 
centuries ago; in the wars of 1641, it was fortified _ 
and garriſoned; but was taken by the Iriſh'in 1645, 
with the reſt of his caſtles. And more eaſterly, dx 
the giver Awbeg, is Ballinguile, a good houſe, with 
large orchards, and numerous plantations; this houſe 
was built on the foundation of an ancient caftle of - 
FFF after the, reign. of king 
ohn, | $72. , , 8 = rr 2333 Wye 
From thence we paſſed again thru 
Buttevant on the welt fide of the ri er beg, Which 
river has accompanied us ſome way off the left. hang 
to Ballybeg, which is but a-ſmall walk from Butt“? 
. . : 85 | + van , 42 
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Wuat barbarous invader fack d the land? 


5 
Waintenance of the poor, it might have had a much 
better appearance than ſo many ruins, Which one can: 
not look upon without pitying their fate. 


| Thallow clayey ſoil, and lime-ſtone bottom, 5 
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vant. Here was a monaſtery founded in 1237. Some 
part of the building, particularly the dees Which 


Was a ſtrong ſtructure, and the eaſt window of the 


cChancel, have outlived the injuries of time. By the 


Holes which remain in the vaulted roof of the ſteeple, 


there were here a chime of bells. The traces of the 


foundation, and an high tower, * detached a confider- 
| able Way to the ſouth-weſt, once a part of this fabrick, 
my ure, pos | © op ff, 


Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

la empty, airy contemplations dwell, 
And like the block unmoved lay, but ours 
As much too active, like the ſtork devours-;. 
Who ſees thoſe diſmal heaps, but Would demand 3 


Cooper's Hil. 


5 One would dee imagine, that if theſe abbeys 


Had been converted into. pariſh: churches, and ſome 
part of the buildings appropriated to the ſupport and 


Near Ballybeg is an handſome. houſe and 5 died; 
ment, called Springfield z. at the back of the. houſe 
Is 2. rifing hill, crowned by a beautiful grove of fir. 
The lands from hence to Doneraile, are hilly, with a 
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it, in the modern tile of fortification. In aas 
1642, it was beſieged by a regular army, conſiſti 
of 7000 Iriſh, who, after a very gallant reſiſtance 


lowing, lord Inchiquin coming up with the Englith 
army, defeated the Iriſh ; the Iriſh again beſieged it, 
anno 1646, with an army of 5000 foot and 500 horſe, 
commanded by. the earl of Caſtlehayen, who then 
took moſt of the ſtrong holds in this country 3, lord 


nchiquin for want of ſupplies, being then obliged to 


ſtand upon the defenſive. The news of Caſtlehayen's 


. fucceſs had ſuch an effect, that this caſtle, which . 
had been before ſo well defended, ſurrendered without 
firing a ſhot, though then in the beſt poſture of de- 


7G fence,” and commanded by the ſame officer, one cap: 

tain, Raymond; who had defended.it ſo gallantly during 
the farmer ſiege, and, who, for his cowardice or 
treachery, was condemned to be ſhot, together with 


another Reward of Sir Philip Percival's, but by his 


indulgence. they were pardoned. This caſtle is. a pa- 


rallelogram, or oblong ſquare; of 120 by 140 feet; it 


was flanked by ſix great towers; two ſquare, and four 
round; the gateway, which faced the ſouth, was de- 
. fended by « if 


This caſtle is ſaid to have been built by king J 
It was 'recovered from the lriſh in 1650, when a 


breach made is ſtill viſible, near the ſouth weſt tower 


and it has ever ſince remained in a ruinous condition, 


This caſtle has effectually ſuffered from the loyalty of 


its inhabitants; the ruins of its. ſeyeral turrets, and 
other works, afford. the imagiaation 4 more pleaſing 
idea, than the moſt magnificent ſtructure could well 


do; as one looks on the wounds of a veteran with 


more veneration, than the moſt exact re of 

a regular beauty ; and as theſe ruins call. 

devaſtation cauſed by our inteſtine-troubles, th Hiſtury 
of thoſe particular is is naturally ſought after. In 


a field, ſouth of Liſcaroll, is a deephele, Walen t hg 
people aſſured me, could not be fathomed; 1 


— 


threw ſome ſtones down it, Mich I heard diſtin ct,, 


about fifreen ſeconds, before they reached: hag 4 


for 
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thirteen days, was obliged to furrender- The day fol- 


ong eaſtle, from which, on either handy ; 
were. the apartments.; the walls were thirty feet ighs : 
9 * 
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Water, in which I heard them plunge; this place 
they call Kate's hole. There are alſo ſeveral ſub- 
n near the caſtle, in a limeſtone 
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1 ground. The lands hereabout are all paſture; the 
338 oil is a yellow clay, intermixed with a grey earth, in 
ilome places deeper than others. > | 

Io the north weſt of Lifcaroll, is Altamira, an 


elegant feat and neat houſe with pretty improvements, 
which commands an extenſive proſpect to the eaſt. 
At a place called Kilbrahar, i. e. the church of the 
brotherhood, was a ruined monaſtery, but of what 
order is uncertain; it ſtood between Church-town 
and Liſcaroll. A mile weft of Buttevant, is Dun- 
NF barry, a good houſe and plantation on the Awbeg ri- 
IM yer, At Liſgriffin, on the earl of Egmont's eſtate, 
two miles weſt of Buttevant, ſeveral chryftals have 
been found of the Kerry ſtone kind. © 
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HFaving left Ballybeg and Springfield, we turned to 
the jeft, with the river Awbeg accompanying us on the 
= fame hand, and at about two miles and a half arrived 
- at Doneraile, about three miles. eaſt of Buttevant, 
= one of the moſt pleaſant and beautiful villages in this 
=. Kingdom ; it is almoſt furrounded with groves of lofty 
= fir, which, flouriſhing all ſeaſons of the year,.render 
it always agreeable ; but this place is indebted for the 
x er part of its beauty to the fine houſe, und exten- 
X ye improvements, of Hayes St, Leger, Eſq; ſituated 
on a riſing ground, at the ſouth-eaſt end of the town, 
Facing the river Awbeg, which is formed into a fine 

- Caſcade with reſeryoirs. In the front court. on a pe- 
daeſtal, ſtands the ſtatue of a-gladiator, with other leſſer 
Fgures. The out-offices are large and regularly built; 
the gardens well laid out, and of a very conſiderable 
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” extent; in them is a wilderneſs and labyrinth; and to- 
= wards the foot of the gardens is a canal, of 370 yards, 
. long and 140 broad, well ſtocked with fiſh ; the water 

18 oily ſupplied by a large wheel, that caſts up a 
A Part of the river Awbeg into a reſervoir, which is con- 
1 Tepe nter gydund, into the canal, and returns back, 
oer a caſcade, into the road. On the other fide of the 
river are pleaſant lawnSfand an extenſive deer-park; well 
2 er ed and encloſed; and to the eaſt of the ane rag 7 
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fine decoy. Near the bridge, to the weft end of Do- 
nerail, the river is broad and deep, being retained in à 


fine baſon for ſupplying the caſcades formed by it, as 3 
it paſſes the above improvements; and it is adorned. RY 
with iſlands, planted with groves of fir, which add an 
inexpreſſible beauty to this place. NED — 
At this end of the town ſtands a very neat pariſh, _ J 
church, with a pretty ſteeple, embelliſhed with a ſpire, 2 


gilded ball, and weather-cock. On a black marble, _ 
over the Eaſt door, is this inſcription ; 8 


This church was firit built by the right hon, fr 


William St. Leger, then lord preſident of Munſter, 
anno dom. 1633; and aſterwards was rebuilt by the 
right honourable Arthur lord Viſcount Doneraile, ann. 
dom. 17 — EFI. 
This church is limeſtone, and very neatly pewed. -- 
To the north-eaſt ſtands a ſmall grove ; and near it, | 
are the ruins of the caſtle where the abovementioned. 
fir William St. Leger kept his preſidency court, and 
had a fine houſe, and noble park adjoining ; but the 
houſe was burned down by the Iriſh; ann. 1645. | 
On the remains of the caſtle, a barrack is erected 
for an horſe troop. This place being a borough, 
has the privilege of returning two members to par- 
liament. g bg: „ LO IBES 
In this place is a charity ſchool, for 10 boys, which 
is ſupported by a bequeſt of the late lord Doneraile. 
There was formerly a good pottery of white ware 


in this town, the clay ſeeming to be very good; for 1 
from the ſpecimen I ſaw, it appeared not unlike that 
of Carlingford, being a bluiſh ſtiff clay. There are, 
round the town, ſeveral quarries of beautiful varie 
_ gated marbles. | "2 


About a mile eaſt of Doneraile is Caftle-Saffron, _ ** 
ſo called from the large quantities of that plant for= 
merly growing n is 2 well built bouſe, . 
apreeably ſituated on the banks of the river, which 
forms ſeveral "pleaſant caſcades in view of the houſe, +. 
which has a regular front of grey marble. The caſtle” 


was boldly erected on the banks of the river Awbeg. 53 2 "4 


In the houſe is an original painting, well executed, 


of the poet Spenſer ; alſo a good picture of the taking 
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ved and grey marble gore: 
quarry, there was happily diſcovered a chink in the 
earth, leading to a ſubterraneous paſſage, not uncom- 
mon in limeſtone ſoils, by which the adjacent grounds 
were drained of great quantities of water, that before 
were unprofitable bog and mountain, for the greateſt 
part of the year. Here is alſo reclaimed a large tract 
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down from the croſs, and another of the holy family. 
and ſeveral rooms in this houſe are handſomely ſtuc- 

coed by the Franchinis, Italians, On the other fide of 


the river is a pleaſant park. . 
On the lands of Drumdeer, near Doneraile, is a 
Upon ſinking of this 


„ 
— 


of dog, on the ſide of the river, which is now a rich 
and valuable piece of ground. 


Andrew Ruddock, with ſome plantations. As the 


river winds towards the ſouth, Ballyhemic, with good 

improvements, ſtands on the north ſide; near this 
'houſe, as they were digging the foundation of a barn, 
- ſeveral large gigantic human bones, and, in particular, 

n great ſkull, were diſcovered ; but by the negligence 


= and incurioſity of the workmen, they were thrown 
Aato the rubbiſh, and not preſerved. | 


Prom hence the river winds ſoutherly, through a 


: 22S ep romantic glen, towards Caſtletown Roche. 


he caſtle is built on a rock, over the Awbeg, from 


1 wWhence there is a paſſage cut down to the river. Op- 


3 725 "polite to it is a field, which they call the Camp field; 
= 15 from whence a battery was erected, by a party of the 


parliament forces, anno 1649, againſt the caſtle, which 
Was then defended by the lady of lord Roche for ſe- 


veral days, in a gallant manner: this lord refuſed a 


compoſition for his eſtate from Oliver Cromwell. 
N Caltſetown is but an inconſiderable village, and in it | 
T9 - ſands the pariſh church. n 


Bbout one mile lower down the Awbeg, where it 

enmpties itſelf into the Blackwater, we arrived at Bridge- 

town, where are the ruins of an abbey, built in 1314, 
_ oppoſite the great altar of which are the remains 


= b 


Fs 


About a mile below Caſtle Saffron, on the Awbeg, / 

Is the ruined caſtle of Ballynemony, once belonging 
to the Nagles; lower down the river is Wall's-town, 
u large building ; and near it is the houſe of Mr. 
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of the tomb of the founder, Alexander Fitz-hugh OR 


Roche. It was moſt pleaſantly fituated, at the very 
confluence of the two rivers, which glide through a 


deep rocky glen, oppoſite to the building. Here was 
formerly à bridge over both rivers. From thenee we 


proceeded to the weſtward, on the banks of the Black- 


Water, in ſight of e and Ballymacboy, ® 
two good ſeats on the ſouth ſide of the ſame river; 
and further off the Nagle mountains, at about a mile 

and a half ſrom Bridgetown, is the ruined church of 
Monanimy, with a large chancel. Acjacent to it is 

a caſtle, that, in former times, was a preceptory be- 


Tonging to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem; round 
the caſtle are traces of very large buildings, the 
whole auguſtly ſituated on an high bank, over the 
Blackwater. As there is no other mention. of this 
houſe, than in the king's quit-rent books, the founder 


and time of the foundation is uncertain. On the 


oppoſite ſide of the river are large rocks of limeſtone, 
wherein are ſeveral ſubterraneous caverns. RE 
A little beyond Monanimy is Ballygriflin, a pretty 
ſeat, and about a mile further on the Blackwater, is 


Cariglemleary, a good houſe, boldly ſituated on a. 
High rock over the river, about a mile to the north of 


which is Caſtle-Kiffin, a good ſeat two miles to the 


welt of which is the Caſtle of Cahirdowgan, both f 
which formerly belonged to the Roches. The lands 
in this tract are but indifferent, notwithſtanding it is 


all a limeſtone bottom; the fields are full of low furze, 


little or very poor paſtyre, being a ſhallow ſoil of clay. 


mixed with fand. ; 
From Caſtle Cahirdowgan we proceeded. directly 


ſouth about three miles, and arrived at Mallow. This 


town was once reckoned to be the beſt village in Ire- 


land, and though not incorporated till anno 1688, -it-. 


has the, privilege of ſending two burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank ot 


the Blackwater, over which there is an excellent ſtone 
bridge, whereby it is made à great thoroughfare, 


Not far from the caſtle is a fine ſpring, of a mode- 


rately tepid water, which burſts out of the bottom of | 
2 a great limeſtone rock, and approaches the neareſt, 
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aa4ull its qualities, to the Hot Well waters of Briftol, 
of any that has been diſcovered in this kingdom. 

| Here Is generally a reſort of good company during | 
tte ſummer months, both for pleaſure, and the be- 
2. . nefit of drinking the waters. Near the ſpaw there 
are pleaſant walks, agreeably planted, and on each 


dae dee canals and caſcades, for the amuſement and 
A / Exerciſe of the company, who have muſic on theſe _ 
= walks. There is alſo a long room, where aſſemblies 


, : 
* 
"as 


are held for dancing, jun war. &c. "Adjoining to 
= the well, is a kind of grotto, Here were, formerly, 
„ N - MOST =0 2 10 
i two caſtles; one on the north fide of the town, called 
the Short Caſtle; and the other op the ſouth end, 
being a noble pile of building, erected by the earls 
= of Deſmond, which was ruined in the rebelljpn of 
& T' be town being well ſituated, the country about it 


pPlleaſant, and the company agreeable, it hath obtained, 
__ - among ſome, the name of the Iriſh Bath. Here is a 
{-” : welbuilt church, alſo a market-houſe, and a barrack 
for a troop of horſe. FO Os ogy on EF 
= The principal ſeats near Mallow are, Anabell, to 
= the-N. W. of the town; and Quarter-town, with 
= good plantations on the ſouth fide of the Blackwater. 
At Carrigoon, near Mallow, was a. garriſon for 
king James, in the late wars, the Blackwater being 
| the boundary of the Engliſh and Iriſh quarters. On 
the oppoſite fide of the river is Ballygarret, a good 
=. houſe; and ſomewhat further eaſt is Rockforreſt, a a. 
plwGKẽbaſant ſeat, on an elevated ſituation, commanding 
ñddn extenſive proſpect of the coufitry, and river in front, 
and Bearforreft to the ſouth © 5 5 
=  _Mount-north, within three miles of Mallow, is 
n elegant ſeat ; the houſe is a ſquare building, with 
two wings; there are fine plantations to the north of 
aſh, oak, and fir, with large groves, beautiful avenues, 
and pleaſant gardens ; fronting the. houſe is a noble 


LOS 
et 


3 
. 


Canal, well ſtocked with fiſh. The adjacent domain 2 
is alſo finely planted, and well laid out, into beautiful 
meadows and paſture grounds. North-eaſt of this place 
is Drumdowne, a ruined caſtle of the Barrſ s. 
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From this part of the country, on both ſides the 
river Blackwater, down to Liſmore, there are ſeveral 
pleaſant ſeats; and large plantations. of cyder fruit 
and from them conſiderable profits ariſe to the 1 
ous planter. BP | : | 

From Mallow, up the Blackwater to, the „ 
ward, the ſhoreg are compoſed of limeſtone pebbles}... 
black flint, red marble, and ſome. iron ſtone ; in 
rains the river overflows great tracts of land, which | 
are moſtly laid out ſor meadows," and "procure abu 
dance of hay. 

A road goes from Mallow to Cork, which is dünne 
only thirteen miles, but it abounds, with-litt] natural 

r aftificial decoration, except in the nei ighbourhood 
of 2 poor village, called eee where te 
ruins. of the ſpacious abbey of Mourne ina valleys 

and of a praud little caſtle on the brow-of a hill, are 
ſtill to be ſeen. There ſome venerable--0aks . 
their long arms acroſs the road, and from thence wind 
down a romantic glen, in view of a new houſe; ofa 
good appearanctde. Ir $6-5rt 

From Mallow we made an 005 north-weſh, © 
leaving Mount-north already. mentioned, on our left, 
hand, and proceeded one mile further to Ballyclough, 

a a pretty village. 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen, built by,the Barrys. + 


N A 


few years ſince a chalybeate. ſpaw near this place 2 2 


| K good repute, but it is now neglected, and over- 
flown by a. K bes brook. About à mile ſur- 


ther weſt | Nt om- forts a god houſe with indproye- - 


ments. "x 338 1. 12 0 
About a mile more weſt, js che caltle, of N 
built i in king John's reign, This caſtle remained, for 


many years, a melancholy proof of the devaſtation; of 


the civil wars; but it has been, of late, repred by 


the earl of Egmont. It is eighty, feet high, Xe walls 


are ten feet thick, and moated round with 4 deep 
trench, which is paſſed by a dravy- bridge. In one of 
the upper chambers is an handſome. armory fa 100 
horſe, well furniſhed with broad-ſwords, bayenets, 
poiſtols, Farbines, &c. Here is alfo a good library, and 
other apartments ; 
vob a great W Ed” 4 
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A caſtle. was built here, the e 5 


and from the top of this tower is a 5 
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<< Proceeding further weſt, and- on the right hand 
about two miles, is Caſtle-corith, or Caftle-cor, a 


at each angle with turrets; and near it is a pleaſant 


ich end e icatle ; and to the welt we 


3 p 
* ” * 
_— 


further ſouth is Knockninoſs, remarkable for the de- 
feat of the Iriſh in November 1647, whereon depended 
tte fate of this province. A little further weſt is 
= Caftle-manger: From thence it is about three miles 


3 +. Weſtward; and to Kanturk, anciently Keantuirk, i. e. 
a boar's head, probably, from one of thoſe annimals 


having been flain here, by ſome Iriſh chief, in former 
times. It formerly belonged to a branch of the Mac- 


- for aiding the rebels in 164114. 


*s ==. nificent pile near this place, the walls of which re- 
main entire. It was a parallelogram, being 120 feet 


_ 
=  beltings and battlements were of hewn ftone ; and 
the whole made a moſt grand and regular appearance. 
This caſtle was repreſented to queen Elizabeth as a 


28 
_—_ : 


* 
"= * 
. . 

i * 


— 


private ſubject, and was ſaid to have been no Jeſs 
than a ftrong and regular fortreſs; upon which the 
lords of the council of England tranſmitted an order 
+» Hither, to have the work ſtopped, ſo that the finiſhing 
4 of this noble building was prevented, which was one 


= that I have ſeen, and very far from being capable to 
1 de made any uſe of, ſo as to annoy the government, 
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* bandſome houſe fronted with hewn ftone, and flanked 
park where are the remains of a fortification, in the 


= the wios of the pariſh church of Kilbrin. Other 
_— places of note in this neighbourhood are Aſſolas, two 
miles further weſt. A little ſouth of Caſtle-cor is 
Ballyheen and Rotkfield, two good ſeats, and a little 


Carty's; called Mac-Donough, who forfeited this eſtate | 


In queen Elizabeth's time they erected a moſt mag- 


1 in length by 80 in breadth, flanked with four ſquark 
= buildings. This ſtructure was four ſtories high, and. 
the flankers five; all the window- frames, coignes, 


1 place of very dangerous importance to belong to a 


3 | of the fineſt ſtructures, erected by any Iriſh family, 


Th bus it remains ſtill in the ſame condition, the walls 
having braved all the injuries of time. The town of 
K anturk is in a thriving condition, ſeveral welt built 
houſes having been erected in it. Here is a neat mar- 

| "but uo church ' nearer than Newmarket, 
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three miles diſtant. It is tolerably well peopled, by 8 
perſons moſtly employed in the worſted manufacture. 
At Curragh, a little to the north of Kanturk, was a 
caſtle of the Mac-Carty's ; and near itt is a moſt excel- 

. Tent chalybeate water. The foil in this neighbourhood : 
is a whitiſh clay; in ſome places it is yellow, brown, 
and very deep, producing, graſs in plenty, but verx 
little tillage, except ſome barley, oats, and potatoes. 

Five meaſured Engliſh miles weſt of Kanturk is 
/ Newmarket, the laſt place of any note in the north 7 
welt part of the county. It is adorned with a ſtately 2" 
houſe, compoſed of two regular fronts of hewn ſtone, | 
which ſtands on the ſouth eaſt ſide of the town. 
Newmarket conſiſts of one regular ſtreet, and is a 
conſiderable thoroughfare into the county of Kerr yr. 
In it are ſome well looking houſes, and a decent pari ,, 
church. To the weſt of this place, on the left hand 
of the road to Blackwater- bridge, ſtands Caſtle- Mac- 
Awliff, formerly the chief ſeat of that ſept; and there 
1s alſo another of their caſtles at Carigacuſhin, a mile 
ngnorth caſt of Newmarket. From thence we returned 
to Kanturk. | e x TH 

The caſtle of Droma gh ſtands about three miles 

ſouth-weſt of Kanturk; it was built by the O-Kiefs, 
and was their chief ſeat; it is well walled, and flank- 
ed with four turrets. Near this place a vein of coal 
has been diſcovered, and conſiderable quantities have 
been raiſed; they are not altogether as bright as the = 

| Kilkenny coal, but make a la ting fire, with little or ü i 
no ſmoak. They have very good Tulm which covers 
the large coal, uſeful in forges, and burning lime. 

The lands hereabouts are coarſe, and affor little 

tillage. N e b * 2 
| Weſt of Dromagh is the pariſh of Cullen, and 
near the church are ſome ruins, ſaid to have been an 

ancient nunnery, not mentioned in, any record. In . 

this pariſh are ſymptoms of the ſame coal vein; and in Al 

it is the ruined. caſtle of Du Aragil, built by the 8 

O-Kiefs. Near the church of Nohavel, which ſtands 

on the Blackwater, on the verge of this country, is 


ue dedicated to St. Finian, whoſe feſtival is hete ce: 
lebrated on the 1 3th of December. One? 
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Eiefs, with turrets, and an high ſquare tower in the 
cCeentre, all lately demoliſhed. The walls were built 
olf flat ſtones or flags, exceedipgly well cemented, © 
On the ſouth ſide of the Blackwater, in the pariſh 
1 of Clonmene, is x range of mountains, called St. 

Hillary, from whence ſeveral rapid rivulets fall into 

the Blackwater, Clonmene has a good houſe near 

| the pariſh church; and more eaſt are the remains of 

the caſtle of Clonmene, ruined in the wars of 1641. 

At Clonmene, was anciently, according to Colgan, a 

monaſtery of Auſtin friars. Fhe mountains here, that 

| were formerly covered with wood, are now generally 

_ reclaimed ; but where the land was bare of trees, it is 

_—_ for the moſt part become boggy and unprofitable. Be- 

nꝛneath the turfy ſod, is a blueiſh, hard, cold gravel, 
= ſcarce to be penetrated without much labour. Not far 

1 from Clonmene is the hill called Knockniclaſhy, cele- 
bdrated for-a defeat given to Donough, then lord Muf- 

: oy Ekery, who, with 4000 Iriſh, was marching to raiſe the 


1 


ſiege of Limerick, by the lord Broghill, with 1000 
Engliſh, in July 1651. 8 e 
SO the north fide of the river Blackwater, are ſeve- 
nal ſeats; particularly Gurteen-bagh, and Ballyraſtin, 
both of which have good improvements, as is alſo 
Dtrumraſtill, lower down the river; above which 
ſtands Pallice, a good houſe and plantation. Two miles 
loser down, near the river, is Longfield, a pleaſant 
tuation, commanding a proſpect of the north ſide of 
the Blackwater, and a confiderable way up and down 
tthat river, alſo Sommerville, a neat lodge lower down. 
The partſh of Kilſhanick lies on the ſouth ſide of the 
Blackwater; in it are ſeveral good feats. To the weft 

of the- pariſh is Lombard's- town, an houſe lately built, 

with improvements. More eaſt, near the 10 church, 

& Newbury ; the church of Kilſhanick ftands near 

this, kept in good repair. The caſtle of Drumaneen 
- _- ſtands boldly on the Blackwater. About the reign 
of king James I. they erected a very ſtately” houſe on 
the foundation of the caſtle, which was ruined in the _ 
late Wars. The caftle bawn is large, and well en- 

| cloſed wich an high ſtone wall, flanked with round 
77 ᷣ o ĩ 75 1-20 
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towers; and the Whole, though in ruins, from the 


oppoſite ſide of the river, by its lofty ſituation, has 
| al an auguſt appearance. _, ER] 2 
We now returned within fight of Mallow, on the ö 


oppoſite fide of the river, where is Woodfort, an 
handſome houſe, with elegant plantations, and conſi- | 
derable large orchards. To the ſouth of the houſe is 

a circular hill, covered over with trees, except ſome 

- * viſtas that are cut through them. On the top. of this 
mount is a turret, whence the eye may be feaſted with 
a luxurious proſpect of a great tract of country, with 
the adjacent town of Mallow, and the high mountains 
of Waterford, Limerick, and Kerry. Near the foot 


- 


of this mount runs the river Clydagh, in delightful *: 0 


meanders, through groves of We reach and. ſoon 
looſes itſelf in the Blackwater, neaf Kilbolady, where 


* 


other foreſt trees. | R $746 
Dromore, ſeated in the eaſtern extremity of the 
pariſh. two , miles from Mallow, on the welt of the 


are conſiderable plantations of. cyder fruit, firs, and 1 


river Clydagh, is a pleaſant ſeat; the houſe was lately 4 


rehuilt, with an elegant front of hewn ſtone, ſtuccoed 


between, and a Venetian door and window in the ſoutn 


i. 


front. The improvements are fituated or the weſt fide 
of a ſweet romantic glin, formed by the abovementioned. 
river, whoſe ſides are embrojdered with delightful . 
$rone of timber trees and ever-greens. On the welt 
1 


| e of the river, which is here confined ſo as to form a 
J noble canal, is an high terrace walk. To the north 
| and ſouth of the houſe. are beautiful plantations, 
and all the valley is ſhaded with full grown waods, 

* through which three viſtas are cut; the firſt terminates 1 
' on the north, in a view of the pleaſant. mount of 
| Woodfort abovementioned; the ſecond with a Roman 1 
25 temple; and the middle one commands a proſpect f 
1 | a water- fall, caſcading over a rude. rock. Another a 
a Waterfall is alſo deſigned on the eaſt fide ; the yiltas 
M to the ſouth. guide the eye to the neat church and 
G 28 of Temple-Michael; and another to the ruins 
| of Caſtlemore. _ oli: trig: CD en TR 
'F 5 } From thence we proceeded ſouth on the road from 
af Mallow to Cork, paſſing Caſtlemore one mile from 
a © Dromore, one of whoſe viſtas it terminates. Near it, 
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J; 
Mallow. The body of the ruined church ſtill re- 
mains, which was 180 feet long The foundation 


\ = walls of the preceptory encloſed ſeveral acres of 
ground: the fouth was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 


E ©, # his martial 
=D a charity ſchool-houſe. This is the neateſt country 
church in the county of Cork. The chancel. is ſemi- 


* J * e 4 4 | 
* N N * N * x = 
1 A [ #7; - \ 8 


on the eaſt, is Temple-Michael, and not far further 
Mourne, or Ballynamony; in which was a preceptory 


WM I» knights hoſpitallers, founded in the reign of king 


John. it was ruinated in the reign of Edward IV. 
1 It is fitnated on the high road, three miles ſouth of 


which was lately ſtanding ; and there were two tow- 

ers to the weſt, but ſeveral parts of it have been of 

late demoliſhed, and the ſtones ufed in repairing the 
[turnpike road. In the church are ſome grave-ſtones 


| of the Barrets, Quinlans, and other ancient Iriſh fa- 


er. a * N. - o 1 . * 
A ſhort way from this ruin is a ſmall well finiſhed 
= Church and ſtceple, adorned with a ſpire and weather- 


cock, called Ballynamony, rebuilt anno 1717; at 
which time, in the ruins of the old church, was found 
& arge ſpur, and the head of an antique ſpear, pro- 
ably belonging to one of the knights buried here in 
biliments. | Adjacent to the church is 


eircular. The altar piece is compoſed of fix fluted 


B i * laſtres, of the Corinthian order, with carved cheru- 


ims, neatly gilded, between them; on the pannels 
are the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Commandments in 
gold letters. At the weſt end is an handſome gallery. 


Ihe pulpit and ſounding board are neatly carved and 


2» gilded, as is the cover of the font, the baſon of 


wich is marble. The lands hereabouts are moſtly 


under ſtock for dairies, producing little corn ;, the 
ſoil being rocky, compoſed of a kind of red ſlate, with 
a yellow brittle clay, and ſometimes a cold white clay 
intermixed, and ſo continues until within a mile or 
two of Cork, where the country begins to put on a 
more beautiful appearance, by the induſtry of the in- 
- habitants. 2 e 
About a mile from this place we turned to the weſt, 
having left, about a mile further ſouth, a ſinall place, 
named Bottle-hill, reckoned the midway 8 | 
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Cork and Mallow, remarkable for a tout ſkirmiſh, 3 
fought there between the Engliſh and king James's: 
forces, on the 2gth of April, 1691. ; pd 
The fuſt place on the north that attracts notice is: 
the Boggra, an uncultivated | mountainous tract, up- 
wards of ten miles long, and, in ſome parts, ſix miles _ 
over. In winter, it is, for the moſt part, deep, marſhy, 
and unpaſſable; but, in ſummer, hard and firm, pro= _ 

_ ducing graſs. and heath, and is then grazed by vaſt - 

0 berds of cattle, which are removed to the lower lands 

when this ſeaſon is over · This tract, though it ſtands 

high, is yet flat, and ſurrounded by higher grounds 
almoſt on every ſide, particularly to the north anßck 
weſt. The whole place is covered with black fogs, _  * 
for the greateſt part of the year. Several conſiderable: 
rivers, beſides an infinite nuinber of brooks, flow from 
this wild country. On the ſouth, the moſt conſider- 
able are Blarney river, the Dripſey, the- Lany, the 
Foheriſh, &c. which empty themſelves into the Le. 
On the north, the Clydagh, the Lyre, the Oovane, 
Racool river, and the Fin-Awn, which diſcharge * 
+ themſelves into the Blackwater. To the weſt of. 
the Boggra, are the mountains of Muſhry, as they are 
. common y called, but rather of Muſkery ;: and are 
diſtinguiſhed into Muſkerymore and Beg, i; e. the 
larger and leſſer mountains. Theſe range part 
north and ſouth, are high at both extremes, and hollow 8 
in the middle; and are eſteemed the higheſt in this: 
county. The upper part is covered with ſedgy gras 
and bog, the rocks with London-pride. The torrent 

: have worn ſeveral deep furrows into their ſides, which * 

iſplay no other ſoil but ſlaty pebbles, of red, white, 
2 dark colour; but nothing - of any: metallic ſub- 
ance- | 7 5 * 
The pariſh of Donaghmore lies in the ſouth-eaſt 
bounds of the Boggra. At this place is the ruinated. 
caſtle of Donaghmore, and near a mile ſouth is Mount 
(Rivers, a good houſe, which commands an extenſive 
E ſouth. Near it we were informed, a large 
wman ſkull, almoſt double the common ſize, was⁵ 
ſome time ago dug up. From thence we proceeded 
ſouth to Aghabolloge, * the old church of which 
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ſteeperaggy rocks, covered, in ſome places, with oak, 


% At Maballagh, five miles eaſt from Macroomp, is a 
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E _- handſome houſe of Robert Warren, eſq; the door, win- 
dow frames, and belting, are of hcwn. ſtone. Here 
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is a: celebrated well. In the church- yard is a ſtone 


called St. Olan's Cap, by which the common people 
ſwear on all ſolemn occaſions, and they pretend if 


ttzhis ſtone was carried off, it would return of itſelf to 
its old place of reſidence, Not far from hence at 


Peak there were, in 4755, a great number of ſubter- 
Taneous rooms or caverns diſcovered, ſome of which 
"contained a conſiderable number of human ' ſkeletons. 


A little further ſouth is the caſtle of Carignamuck, 
and near it a ſtone bridge of eight arches over the 


© Dripſey river, which we avoided, and keeping ſouth 


paſſed a new pariſhi church at Magourney, near the 
Junction of the Dripſey and Lee rivers. From thence, 
obſerving a weſtern direction, with the river Lee on 


our left, we paſſed to Macroom, or Macroomp, thro' 
deep, gloomy, hollow way, called Glin-caum, i e. 
the crooked Bien. On either hand is a perfect wall of 


aſh, and birch. To the ſouth of this hollow way 


3 »  Rtands the high tower of Maſhanaglaſs. | n 


I pleaſant deat on the ſouth bank of the Lee. 


Pour miles caſt by ſouth from Macroomp, in the 
pariſheof Canaboy, is a pleaſant Iſeat; graced with an 


handſome houſe, good gardetis, large orchards, fiſh 
| number of trees planted. In the 
flame pariſh is Shandangan, a mile ſouth-weſt of the 
former, another pretty Jar the garders lie to the 
weſt of the houſe, and are formed out of a drained bog, 
Which is now eut into pleaſant ponds; here are good 
orebards, and a deer park. 
K.ilbarry, three miles ſouth from Macroomp, is an 


are good orchards, gardens, and a deer park. This 
land is in the pariſh-of Maclony, though in the midſt, 


= of Kilmurry pariſh ; in which laſt ftand the ruins of 
== .Clodagh Caſtle, ſaid to have been built by the Macs 
3 Syeineys, who were anciently famous for Iriſh hoſpi- 


-* ality. On the welt fide of the high road, near. Dün- 
ky, there. was a ſtone ſet up. with an Irifly . 1 2 
40 th 


oon, ſignifying to all | paſſengers, to repair 
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This ſtone till lies in à ditch; and the Iriſh fay, that 


the perſon of this family, who overthrew it, never 


throve/after. In a fand hill, called Knocan-ni-croich, 


in this pariſu, ſeveral ſhells are found, reſembling 
theſe on the ſea coaſt, From Clodagh to the con- 


— 


5 
fluence of the river Bride with the Lee (above & 


miles) there is a fine valley, bounded by hills to 


the north and ſouth which afford ſeveral lime-ſtone-, 
Places eaſt of Macroomp are Omerg, and ſouth- 
eaſt Dromy. A nile (eaſt of Macroomp, . is a new 


erected bridge over the Sullane, being there joined by- . 


the Lany, a ſmall diſtance from the bridge, whence 


running a ſouth-eaſt courſe, they. enter the Lee. 


About three hundred yards north-weſt of New-bridge,” 
in a meadow near the bank of the river, are three 
large ſtones ſet on an end edge-ways to each other,” 


the middle one being five feet broad, ſeven in height, © 
and two thick, but the others much fmaller ; about 

ſixty yards ſouth eaſt from the former, is another ſtone 
ſet up; leſs than the middle one before- mentioned, but 


- 


larger than the fide ones. „ 
he town of Macroomp, or, as it is prondunced, 


Macroom, is ſituated among hills, in a dry gravelly.” _ 


" \ 
- * * 


red ſtone foil? The adjacent country is well im- 
proved with lime, brought fix miles from the ſouth” 
fide of the river Lee. This place is faid to take its. 
name from an old crooked oak, (fo called in Iriſh): 
which formerly grew here, under the boughs of Which 
travellers uſed to paſs. The caſtle of Macroomp is 
very ancient, being firft built in king John's time, 


ſoon after the Engliſh conqueſt. The late earls of: * 


Clancarty altered this caſtle into a more modern ſtrue- 
ture, it having ſuffered by fire in 1641. It now con- 
ſiſts of two ſquare towers, about ſixty feet high, with 
a large modern building between them. It is ſituated 


on the ſouth fide of the river Sullane, and has gardens 


and fine plantations of firs on a pleaſant. terrace over- 
its banks. In this caſtle is an ane large gal- 


5 lery, With vers ir apartments; fir William Pen, 8 


. the famous fea I, was born in it. At the foot- 


Tuns ben IK EL AN D. 2 
houſe of Mr. Edmond Mac-Swiney for entertainment. 
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of the caſtle is an handſome ſtone bridge over the Sul- 
lane: Oppoſite to the bridge is the pariſh church. 


The papiſts have a ſplendid maſs-houſe erected on an 


5 eminence at the entrance of the town. Here is a bar- 


rack for a e of foot, and a market-houſe. In 
derable number of perſons find em 
ployment in eme and ſpinning wool. Ms. 
here are here four ſalt-pans conſtantly at work ; 
they have the rock-ſalt from England, by the way of 
Cork, from whence it is brought by land, manufactur- 


"8 ed here, and by carriers di perſed into the country, 
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where it is uſed for ſalting butter for exportation. 


The north bank of the Sullane, from hence, weſt- 
erly, is very rocky, covered with heath and furze; 


the ſouth ſide is not much better, yet in ſome places 


there are dairy houſes, the land being generally mea- 
dow and paſture, and the foil a kind of brown brittle 


clay. | 


About four miles north weſt oſ Macroomp, are the 


remains of a Daniſh intrenchment of an oval form, 
the greateſt diameter is 60 yards, and the ſmaller 40, 
' furrounded by a broad deep ditch, whoſe ſides are al- 


moſt perpendicular. It has one narrow path into it, 
facing the eaſt. At a ſmall diſtance from it, near the 
road fide, are five very large ſtones, pitched endways, 
forming an equilateral triangle, 2— inſide area 


may contain a dozen perſons. 


A little to the weſt of Macroomp is a good ſeat 


called Codrum. the | of which are on the 


ſcite of another Daniſh intrenchment vaulted under 
ground. There are alſo ſeveral large ones, near the 
old church of Clondrohid, about a mile more north. 
About a mile further weſt, on the top-of a hill called 
Leſſecreſig, are the remains of a Pagan altar, com- 


poſed of three ſtones pitched cloſe together, ard a 
broad flat ſtone lying near them, 2 


Near this is a large circular intrenchment of ſtone, 
made in the ſame manner as thoſe of earth: theſe raiſ- 


Te ed of ſtone the Iriſh-call Caheras. 


Cabirkegan houſe is in the pariſh of Clondrohid. 
The. ſoil is cold, mountainous, rocky, and boggy, 
throughout this pariſh, and not fitted for 9 
21 5 OS without 


Without the greateſt induſtry, not only in manuri 


is the ruined church 


is intermixed with large white rocks, and green ſpots 
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n 
the land, but alſo” of clearing it of ſtones, otber uit . 
it is impoſſible to plough it. When the ſtones are re- 
moved, the ſoil is ſufffciently deep, but this requires- 8 
reat labour. Upon the larger rocks they kindle turf 
res, and keep them burning till the rock grows. I 
hot; after which it eaſily fplits, and the readier, if col 
water be poured on before it cools. This labour 1s- | 
not unlike Hannibal's in paſſing the Alps, Which 
Nat Lee makes that hero relate in theſe ranting lines: 1 


* 


What after ages will with pain believe, 

Through burning quarries did our paſſage cleave. . 

HurPd dreadful fire, and vinegar infus'd, 6 

W hoſe horrid force the nerves of flint unloos'd, - 

Made Nature ſtart, to ſee us root up rocks, 
And” open all her adamantine locks ; OE 

Shake off her maſſy bars, 'o'er mountains go, &. 


- 
J 


After the ſtones are looſened, they uſe them in for- 
ming encloſures and ditches, which they ſeldom fail 
to make ſufficiently thick, having no want of materi- 
als, and no other way to diſpoſe of them. | 
The caſtle of Dundarerk (which fignifies Mount: 
ProſpeR) is ſeated on a hill, about two miles ſouth. © 
of the former, and commands a vaſt extended vieẽ to 
the weſt, as far as the bounds of Kerry; to the eaſt, 
almoſt to Cork; and a great tract to the ſouth. It- 3 
is an high ſquare building, having ſeventy ſtone ſteps-- 
to the hattlements : adjoining to it, ſtood ſome modern 
buildings, now in ruin; here were large gardens. 
and orchards, alſo deſtroyed. A litttle to the nortłk 44 
of Kilnamartery. The coun-'. 
try, to the north and weſt, as far as eye can fee, 
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at firſt fight, a ſtranger, at a diſtance, might take tbeemm 
for the ruins of a vaſt city, the white crags refembling.- Pe: 
fo many tuined caſtles, palaces, towers, and churches. 
In a more level country, the eye is, perhaps, pleaſed b 
with little hills and gentle aſcents; but in this multx 


form diſtri; the imagination is aſtoniſhed with a +» 


grandeur in nature, which nothing but the ſcene itfelf 
C5 
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can inſpire an idea of. If the foreſts, which formerly 


covered theſe tracts are no more, yet the naked rocks 
in ſome places, remnants of woods in others, and par- 
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oeeels of cultivated ground intermixed, afford a greater 
= variety, and more delightful landſcapes. 
O.ne mile weſt, ſtands the high caſtle of Carickaſou- 
= ky, (i. e. Fairy rock eaſtle) built in a wild and romantic 
tuation. The entrance into it is by an high craggy 
bock, of dangerous and flippery un which no 
more than one perſon at a time can climb, and he 
- muſt be very active that will truſt entirely to his feet. 
This rock is quite inacceſſible on every other fide, aud 
hangs frightfully.over the Sullane, which runs foaming 
at the foot of it, through a craggy channel. To the 
. . eaſt of the caſtle is a large ſtone, placed upon an high - 
rock, ſecured by wedge, of other ſtones, and near it 
the remains of a druid altar, encompaſſed with a circle 
of ſtones pitched endways. Ten Df | 
= From thence we proceeded weſt on the ſouth fide 
of the Sullane river to Ballyyourney, (i. e. the town 
of the beloved) fix miles weſt of Macroomp, a ſmall 

- village and ruined church, ſeated on a hill, to the 
ſouth of the river Sullane, which runs due eaft from 
this to Macroomp, having its riſe a little more to the 
welt, The church is dedicated to St. Gobnate. 
This church is 104 feet.long, by 24 broad, whoſe 
ſteeple is ready to fall with age. About a mile from 

+ thence, on the north fide of the river, ſtood an old 

k caſtle, now an heap of ſtones. About thirty yards 
= weſt of the church of Ballyvourney, there is a ſmall 
tone croſs, for the reception of the image of St. 

”” Gobnate, before it was lately forbid being expoſed to 
adoration. ; The image 1 found was yet. kept very 
privately in a cheſt, and frequently carried by the 
perſon, who has the care of it, to different adjacent 

parts to be ſworn upon. Near this croſs is a ftone 
flkxedd in the ground, and a deep cavity worn in it by 
the knees of thoſe who come here on pilgrimage. Ad- 
jacent is a well, dedicated to the ſame faint, nor is it 
undeſerving of the honour, for the water is pure, light, 
and ſoft. A little to the north of this well, is a 
Circle of Rones, about two feet high, and about nine 


feet 
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feet in diameter; which ſeems to be the foundation of 
one of the ſmall round towers placed in church 
yards: round this, and the well ere are paths worn 
by the knees of the devotees. This church, is ſeated 
on a ſmall green ſpot, on the fide of an hill, from 
uhence is a fine view weſt of the Kerry Mountains; 
which like an immenſe wall are ranged ſeveral miles 
from north to ſouth, and divide Cork from Kerry,. 
They are moſtly rude, naked rocks, of a prodigious 
height, worn in pumberlets fursows by the torrents, i 
which for ſo many ages have been precipitated down 
their ſides. 5 = 
The only place near Pallyrourney; that bears as. 
face of cultivation, - for ſome miles round, is a good 
ſarm, called Killeen, a mile to the bonth- att a | 
Many of theſe mountains have been formerly tilled; 
for when the heath that covers them is pulled up and 
burned, the ridges and furrows of the plough are | 
viſible. About 100 years ago this country was all 
a foreſt, The woods conſiſted of large oak, birchy 
alder, ſome aſh, and many yews of as great à bulk ay 
the largeſt oak; great quantities of fir are ſtill taken "23 
out of the turf. bogs. = 
From Ballyvourney we proceeded ſounds: in order ta 13 
viſit Gougane-Barra hermitage, and lake, __ 
a country as , dreadful] to a traveller as the A 
After about a mile we paſſed the head of Tasse 
river, and another mile brought us to a head of h 4 4 
Lee, both of which riſe in this romantic ſpot. 
A ſmall mile weſt of Inſhigeelagh, the river Lee © 
opens into a fine lake, called Longh Alus, thres 4 
Engliſh miles long, and half a mile booed! & 
out into ſeveral bays ;. it is deep, and not fordabls:.. 
from end to end. Salmon-trouts, almoſt as large . ET 
ſalmon, {mall river trout. of various kinds, and eels” 
abound in it; alſo the charr, or Alpine-trout. The. Y 
river here is of a {till low motion, till emptying-itſelF;” 
at N it is contracted, and runs with a rapid = 
and yiolent courſe On the ſouth Gee of alas? lake 
are a range of lofty rocks, in ſome places covered with 
' yew and birch; and on the north ſide is a fine green * 
| plain extending the length of he baker!) N 8 
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of the greateſt curioſities in theſe parts; it lies in the 
remoteſt ſolitude imaginable, and is, in reality, a moſt 
elegant and romantic ſpot; its very aſpect and ſitua- 
tion betraying a place ſeemingly deſigned by nature 
for a recluſe. It lies in the bowels of vaſt high moun- 


tains, making reg. encloſures round it. St. Pin- 


bar's hermitage is a ſmall iſland, ſurrounded by a fine 


deep and capacious lake, of about 200 acres, almoſt 


circular. This lake is environed by a ſtupendous 
amphitheatre of lofty hills, compoſed of perpendicu- 


1 1 lar bleached rocks, in ſome places, boldly hanging 


over the baſon. In ſome crevices of the rocks grow 


= yews and ever-greens, In fair weather there are ſe- 


yeral rills, that gently glide down, with a murmuring 


= noiſeinto the lake: but on heavy rains, the whole 


oſpect ſeems a perfect chaos, the water then, from 
the top of the mountain, tumbling down all around, 


in ſeyeral cataraQs, with a roaring noiſe like thunder, 


which makes a moſt awful and majeſtic ſcene. - On 
the top of theſe precipices, eagles, hawks, and other 
birds of prey, breed and live in great ſecurity. This 
Place, fince the time of St. Finbar, has been frequent- 


þ ed by many devotees, as a place of pilgrimage z and 


to get to it is little leſs than to perform one. In the 
illand, are the ruins of a chapel, with ſome ſmall 


. 4s cells, a ſaoriſty, chamber, kitchen, and other conve- 


niencies, 
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niencies, erected by a late recluſe (father O-Maho- 


ny) who lived an hermit in this dreary ſpot twenty- 
eight years. When one is in this iflan1, the chaſm in 


the mountain, by which the lake is entered, is not 


ſeen, occaſioned by the jutting out of part of the hill; 
ſo that if a pe 


an eagle, to get out, the mountains making, as it 


were, a wall of rocks ſome hundred yards high. 


Round part of the lake is a pleaſant green bank, with 
a narrow cauſeway from it to the iſland. That part of 


the iſland unbuilt upon, father Mahony converted 


into a garden, planted ſeveral fruit-trees in it with 
his own hands, and made it a luxurious ſpot for an 


hermit. Oppoſite to this iſland, on the continent, is 


his tomb, placed in a low little houſe. | | 
Gougane lake affords a very good trout, of a broader 
and flatter kind than other trouts. The mountains 
produce a Jong coarſe graſs, called by the country 
people, fenane, here wholly employed in grazing 
oung ſtock and dry cattle from May to November. 


he riches of theſe mountains are not on the ſurface z 


probably a diligent ſearch into their bowels might 
diſcoyer ſome very valuable minerals. 00 

We proceeded to Inſhigeelah, fix- miles ſouth-weſt 
of Macroomp, where is a good barrack for one foot 


company, built in a ſtone fort of four baſtions, erected 


on the north end of a bridge over the Lee. Near 


this place, many pieces of metallic ſubſtance have 


been found- in the form of cubes, as hard as iron, and 
glittpring with ſparks intermixed, of a pale yellow, 
ining like 

the rocks on the banks of the river, by winter floods; 


5 


on was carried into it blindfold, it 
would ſeem almoſt impoſſible, without the wings of 


old. Theſe cubes are waſhed out of 
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From thence to Macroomp are ſeveral gooddeats and 


caſtles, particularly that of Carignacurra, near which 
we paſſed in our journey to Dunmanaway, It is a 


lofty pile, being above 100 feet high, ſtanding on 


the ſouth bank of the river Lee. This river has its 


courſe here, and for a confiderable way below, inter- 


rupted with iſlands and a deep boggy tract, until it 
runs to the bridge of Ballynaclaſſen near Macroomp. 


Theſe iſlands are covered moſtly with oak, aſh; en 7 
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4 * "and'birch); at the feet of which gro fern, pollypo- 
cum, and water dropwort. Here are great quan- 
tities of ſeveral kinds of water-fowT in their ſeaſons, ' 
- asÞ'trerns, cranes, duck and mallard; teal, &c. Theſe 
\ bogs have been attempted: to be drained, but it was 
found imprafticable. ' In one, called Anagh aly, is 
about three acres of ground, on which is extellent © 
limeſtone, that ſupplies the town ef Macroomp, the 

A weſtern inhabitants of this barony and E with 
lime for manure and builcling. 5 

From 'Carignacurra-caftle we proceeded. ſoutk 
through a drezry mountainous tract which forms the 
north-weſt boundary of the barony of Carberry. 

This ſtupendous chain of mountains runs through 
the northern parts of Bantry, into Glagerought in 
' Kerry ; the principal of theſe in Carberry are, the 

Daunce and Sheefhy, at the foot of Which we paſſed, 

either of whom are little inferfor to the mountain of 

 Knockmeledovn, in the county of Waterford, whoſe 
l 3 perpendicular height | is goo yards. At the foot of the 
 Scelhy is a lake dora with a ſpecies | or red trout, 
Which never riſe at a fly. 

About two miles diſtant ſouth-welt is Togher- 
caſtle, in a wild deſolate: tract, if we Except a hee a 
_ tolerable land near the eu. About dne mile further 
; fouch is the head of the riyer Bandon; whoſe courſe” {> 
;we followed to Dunuranſy ty, which is ga chearfyt? - 
Þ deriving little town, twee miles weſt from Banden; 
to which place” through Conorville, is a pleuut 
cCbach- road; a great paft of which was made a few 
ears ſince ——— a *ioraſs, to avoid an old road 
3 leading to the ſame place that was hilly, rocky, and a 
* Freat Aiſtance further about. Here the late Sir Ri- 
3 chard Cox ettabliſhed a linen manufacture, which is 
now in a moſt: proſperous tate. The houſe wherein 
Sir Richard reſided, is in the midſt of the town, and 
K pleaſantly adorned With handſome avenues, and good 

antations of fir, eli lime, cheſnut, and ſome beech. 
Phe town is ſented. the centre of a ſmall valley, 
ſurrounded: with hills to the weſt, north, and ſouth. 
= Thoſe to the . are rough and rocky; but from 
I 8 TOE river of that name, 2 5 
* 9 
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fine wel! improved vale, conſiſting of a light gravelly | 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRY OF THE Po8SEs- ., | 


| this ſide of the county. But its effects wilb ſtill ap- 2 
= in a ſtronger light, from the increaſe of ,theijnume 
po * pl 


idle, for want of employment. In May, 1747, 
87 houſes, which contained 250 proteſtants, and 309 
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ral premiums given by their landlord, according is = 
their reſpective merits, kept conſtantly employed. A” 


that year, made up the beft and. greateſt quantity of 4 


over the door of ſuch as deſerved this reward; _.... 


pomp and folemnity, being called the table of hoyourz _ & 
-and ſo greatly has this manufacture increaſed, finge « 


1735, there were no more than 50 very indifferent 
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ſoil. Here are a confiderable number of looms at 
work for linen; and the manufacturers were, by ſeve- 
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good houſe, rent-free, was given to a maſter, who, 


iption, in gold letters. was placed 


linen; and this inſcr 


R 40 DATUR DIGNIORI. 1 = 
"THIS HOUSE 18 RENT FREE FOR THE IX 
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Which board was annually removed with great 


Its firſt ttlement in this country, but a very Few * 1 
years ago, that, in 1748, there were by a mode- 
rate computation, 400 hoſheads of flax-ſeed ſomn n 


r of houſes and inhabitants in Dunmanway, In 


houſes; 12 not inhabited, or by beggars only:; and 1 
30 by people, who were, for the moſt part, poor and 
"there were 


* 


papiſts, in all 557 there were reckoned in .the-town i 
87 flax-wheels, and 51 woollen-wheels, In May, 
1749, the houſes were increaſed to, 117, containing 
405 proteſtants, and 402 papiſts, in, all 8% 1Jmall 
the houſes there were 226 flax-wheels, and 28 Wee * 4 
Ten-wheels, befides thoſe of the Montag fei Un" = 
the firſt 'of May fir Richard annually appainted%s. + 
review of all the wheels, on a petty green neat h 
town, which makes no inelegant entertainment, .to- 
ſee ſo many young creatures reſcued from want, adle- 
neſs, and miſery, decked out in decent apparel, earned 
by their induſtry ; and to countenance 'this reviewz-. 
the young ladies of the beſt diſtinction in the neigh#* 

#:- "44a | bourhood, 
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try, if, inſtead of that ſpirit of devaſtation which 


derable way; a yew tree grows out of the crevices af 


= circumference, and grows in a reclining manner, 
© Mohanagh, a mile ſouth of Dunmanway, is the 
= feat of Roger Fenwick, eſq; with two loughs on the 
= ſouth, anda wood to the north. It is obſervable, 
= that'in thoſe loughs are a large kind. of trout that feed 
dn the ſpawn of eels; | 8 KEY 
From Dunmanway we turned to the weſt by ſouth, 
dee the ſmall village of Dromalegue, to the north of 
which about two miles, is Caftle Donawan. In * 
= cccding weſt from Dromalegue, at three miles ſhort 
ee Bantry, is a valley called Murdering-Glen; in it 

© are vaſt quantities of large rocks and ſtones, thrown 

q 5 £7 together in the ſame ſportive confuſion, as if. ey 

= were ſhot out of the mouth of a prodigious large voi 
ceano; and the adjacent hill, on the top, being hollaw, Wl". 
With a rugged ſtony edge around it, looks not anhxe. 
he mouth of one. About the town of Bantry, on he. 
1 * N | TIES OR on adjacent 5 
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adjacent hills, are ſome well cultivated grounds z 
and I have ſeen a large meadow, reclaimed from _ 
a bog, that afforded near double as much hay as I ũ k 
ever ſaw mowed off the ſame quantity of land. At 
Murdering-Glin we entered the compound ba- 
rony' of Bear and Bantry, which is very large, but 
barren and deſolate, there being but two or three re- 
ſident clergy in the whole barony ; but what it wants 
in the ee of the land 1 made up by the 
nobleſt bays in the world, that of Bantry being cape” -Y 
pping in Europe: this bag 


ble of containing all the ſhi t 

is alſo called Beer-haven. Lys 
The town of Bantry is ſeated at the bottom of this 
extenſive bay, on the eaſt ſide. It was formerly call- 
ed Ballygobbin ; as alſo the Old-town ; to diſtinguiſh 
it from another ſettlement more to the north, called 
the New-town, where Ireton had a fortification ere&- 
ed, with four regular baſtions, which cauſed the in- 
babitants to build near it; but when this fort went 
to decay, they returned, by degrees, to the Old-town, 
called Bantry, from its being dhe chief ſettlement ß 
this half barony. A few years ago when the pi> , 
chards frequented this bay, it was a thriving towng , 
but for want of employment is again fallen into de- 
cay. Near it ſtood a Franciſcan abbey, founded ann 
1460, 1 Dermot O- Sullivan, now entirely demo- 
liſhed. In many creeks round this bay, are ſeveral fiſh 
palaces, as they are called, built for faving, preſerv- 
ing, and ſalting of pilchards, of which commodity | 
ſeveral thouſand. pounds worth have been ſent from 
hence to Spain, Portugal, and Italy; but of late 
years there has not a ſingle pilchard appeared on the 
coaſt. The Sullivans bad formerly ſeveral good ſeats 
round this bay; that of Rinedizart, was demoliſhed 
by a ſhip of war in Oliver Cromwell's time: they had 
another at Black-rock, where there is a good houſe, 
Three rivers fall into this bay from the north, viz, 
Moyallah river, being the moſt eaſtern, next to 
Bantry, which empties itſelf down a ſteep rock into 2 
the bay; neither ſalmon nor trout. ef get up into it, 4 
\ fo that it is quite deſtitute of either; the Ouyane, © i 
. e. the middle river, and the weſtern river called l 
n x EPs 2 Curloom. ö 4 
. 6. 1 bk 
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Curloom. In the town of Bantry is a barrack for a 
| ariſh church. The bay 
of Bantry is twenty-fix miles long, and in moſt places 


* 


above a league broad; in the midft of it are forty 


fathom water: there are few ftrands round it, the 


, coaſts being all high ſtupendous rocks. The entrance 


of this bay is formed by the mountains of Beer-haven 
to the north-weſt, and Sheep's-head 
eaſt. On the larboard hand lies the iſland of Beer- 
bhaven; all the weſt fide is one continued chain of 
lofty mountains, running far up the country to the 
north, and dividing the. counties of Cork and Kerry. 
"The iſland of Whiddy, anciently Fucida Inſula, lies 
- Oppoſite. to the town of Bantry; it is a pleaſant ſpot, 
of triangular form; and the ſoil. is excellent: In it 
is a deer park, where are both a freſh and ſalt water 


lake, at no great diſtance from each other. The deer 
are very fat, and this iſland. produces as large mutton | 
| largeſt. 


_ as any in the ce of Limerick, where th 
In Ireland is ſaid to be: it is not unpleaſant to ſee the 
mall Bantry mutton, which is exceeding fat and good 


o 
% 


bears no proportion to it as to bigneſs. In chis iſland 
are good orchards, and alſo a profitable hop-yard; it 
abounds: with hares, as the owner ſuffers none to be 


In its Kind, compared 10 this of Whi dy-ifland, and 


„ killed. Near Whiddy-iſland are ſome ſmall ones, 


viz. Horſe-iſland, Hog-ifland, Chapel-iſland, and 


Cone y-illand; and all theſe fatten lean horſes in the 


ſpring ſeaſon, to admiration. . B 
From Bantry to Beer-haven, by land, there is 
nothing remarkable except the iron furnaces at Co- 

molin, which have been in a thriving condition for 
e years paſt; but wood begins to FLY very ſcarce. 

- In the bay of Glangariff, and towards the north-weſt 

part of Bantry bay, they dredge. up large quantities 
of a coral ſand, found to be a mt excellent manure, 

And laſts in the ground above twenty years. 

; wen, is one of the lar- 
geſt and higheſt wäter-falls in this kingdom. This 


Dataract is very viſible from the town of Bantty, at 
feat fourteen miles diſtant from it: The water is col- 
lected from various ſmall rivulets and ſprings, form- 
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ing a large lake on the top of a vaſt high, rocky, and, _—- 
almoſt perpendicular mountain, called Hungry-hill,- 
which is at leaſt ſeven hundred yards above the level 
of the bay of Bantry, The water caſcades form the 
top of this mountain, in a beautiful ſheet, at leaſt ten 

ards broad, which expands as it falls; about half tze 
height of the mountain it daſhes perpendicular on a 
prominent rock, from whence a miſt ariſes almoſt a' 
third part of the hill, which in ſome particular ſtations, 
the ſun's rays playing on it, and meeting with the 
eye of a ſpectator, muſt make a charming appearance; 
theſe kind” of miſts, in ſuch poſitions, generally re- 
flecting the colours of the Iris; hence it falls, from 
rock to rock, till it has paſſed the rugged declivity 
of Hungry-hill; and before it gains the ocean, it 
has another fall, caſcading, in an arch, over a lower 
kill; all which make a fine fight as one ſails up and 
down the bay. But thoſe who are curious, will not. 
murmur at the labour they may have in viſiting every 
part of this noble cataract; nor will, 1 hope, the 

etical reader, at the following deſeriꝑtion of one, 
Ben Mr. Thompſon, which very literally agrees with 
ours. 1 ( | WTI © CEP ow” ; 


Thus up the mount, in viſionary muſe, 
I ſtray, regardleſs whither ; till the ſtun + 
Of a near fall of water ev'ry ſenſe „ 
Wakes from the charms of thought: Swift ſhrinks 
ing back, 3 e 
I ftand aghaſt, and view the broken ſcene. | 
Smooth to the ſhaggy brink, a ſpreading flood ©. 
Rolls fair and placid, till collected all. 


In one bright glut, as ſinks the ſhelving ground, 5 : 2 5 i g 
Th impetuous torrent tumbling down the fteep,  : 


Thunders and ſhakes th' aſtonith'd country round, 
Now a blue watery ſheet ; anon diſpers d 
A hoary miſt then gathered in again, 55 
A darted ſtream along the hollow rock „ 
This way and that tormented, daſhing thick 
From ſteep to ſteep with wild infracted courſe, . * ©: 1 

And reſtleſs roaring to the humble yale. al 1 
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With the rough proſpect tired, I turn my gaze 


Where in long viſto, the ſoft murmuring main 
Darts a green luſtre. ; 


* 


5 Tnous ox's Seaſons, 
1 Caſtle- town, alias Caſtle - dermot, is a ſmall village, 
of little note, oppoſite to the iſland of Beerhaven, 
which is about fix miles long, is very coarſe, moun- 
tainous, and rugged, yet is of great uſe in defending 


ſo as veſſels within the iſland may ride ſecure. 
caſtle of Dunboy, which, in the year 1602, was taken 


rous deſence. Croſſing a rude uncultivated country 
to the welt, the river of Kenmare, as it 1s called, 
though really a large bay of the ocean, appears. 
The eaſt ſide of the mouth of this river, is in this 
2 z and farther up, both ſides belong to that of 


"<A hence, one has a proſpe& of the Durſeys, an- 
ciently called Bea Inſula. This iſland is very ſtron 
by nature, becauſe of the difficulty of landing, which 
is convenient but by ohe narrow entrance, that might 
be defended by a few hands, and was formerly ; a 
_. tified with a caſtle, by ſome miſtaken for the ruins of 
an abbey z beſides, it is impoſſible to arrive at this 


ing ſuch billows, as it is very dangerous for any boat 
to come near the ſhore. This iſland is exceedingly 
rough and coarſe, and is about three Iriſh miles long. 
From the ſouth part of Bantry bay to the north, 
there are but two paſſages by which one can go into 
Kerry; that on the north end is a moſt rugged, dan- 
gerous one, near Gaugane Barra, called the Prieft's- 
eap, and well known in this country, from whence the 
road leads over the mountain of Mangerton, juſt! 
. eſteemed one of the higheſt in Ireland. Among theſe 
wild tracts are, here and there, ſome yew trees remain= 
ing, of a very large ſize; they were formerly in greater 


There 


| which is celebrated to flouriſh in ſuch ſoils. 


South-eaſt from Caſtle-dermot ſtood the celebrated 


ſpot but in a dead calm; the leaſt gale” of wind raiſ- 


plenty; as was alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, 


by fir George Carew, after a moſt obſtinate and vigo- 


! 


this noble bay from the fury of the ſouth-weſt winds ; 
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There were plenty of red deer in this country, bunt 
- they are, of late, become exceeding rare. 5 

The caſtle of Cariganaſs, which belonged to the 
O-Sullivans, is built on the river Ouvane, four miles 
north from Bantry. It was an high ſtructure, with a 
ſquare court, and flanked with four round towers. 

| Mear this is a fine oak wood ftill growing; one 
Dennis Hurley, aged 96, who died about thirty years 1 
ſince, remembered the cutting down of this wood three 
different times, and at each cutting, the trees were 
fit for beams, boat timber, and moſt other uſes. 8 
In returning from Bantry to Carbery, the road is 
re Lo deg gots bar 
From Bantry we proceeded ſouth with the river 
Four-mile-water cloſe on our left, to where it empties 
itſelf into the head of Duimanus bay, which forms 
another peninſula, called Minterbarry, a moſt barba- 
rous country, waſhed on the eaſt by Dunmanus bay, 
and by Bantry bay on the weſt, At the north end of 
Dunmanus bay, near Four-mile-water river, is Cool- 
long, a good ſeat, but the country round it is rocky, 
boggy, and mountainous, 424 oth 


Here moſs grown trees expand the ſmalleſt leaf, 
Here half an acre's corn, is half a ſheaf, | 
Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 
Rocks at their ſides, and torrents at their feet 
Or lazy lakes, unconſcious of a flood, 
Whoſe dull brown naiads ever fleep in mud. 
Vet here content can dwell.— 


ParNEL. 


X From thence we croſſed Four-mile-water to Dun- 
beacon caſtle, which ſtands at the bottom of the bay, 


about a mile ſouth of Cool-long, and three to Kil. = 
coe, at the head of the bay of Roaring-water. where 
alſo ſtands Ballydehab village. This whole penin- "1 
ſula is called Ivaugh. We paſſed down the fide of 1 
this peninſula to Roſbrin caſtle, a ſtately ruin, erected _ 
boldly on a rock, Which bangs: over the ocean. The "= 
proprietor of this _ caſtle, in queen Elizabeth's: time 3 
turned pirate, which occaſioned its demolition, and 
the welt fide is battered to the ground. Two miles 4 
| ff | more 
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more ſouth-weſt are the ruins. of Ardintehant caſtle, 
= * ſeated near the eaſt point of Skull harbour. Skull, 
one mile weſt from thence, is but a ſmall inſignificant 
village, having few buildings beſides the church 
and /parſonage houſe. To the yorth of it ſtands an 
high conical hill, called Mount Gabriel ; on the top 
E. of it is a remarkable deep lough, which' is but a few, 
yards over; it has been ſounded from the north-eaſt 
with an hundred fathom line; although the lead ſtop- 
ped. yet the hole was deeper. The water oozes out 
. of the mountain to the north-weſt; and this cone is 
above three hundred yards higher than the level of 
the ſea; from it is a noble proſpect of vaſt extent, over 
a rude uncultivated country, from the Mizen- head to 
Roſs, with an infinite number of iſlands, bays, creeks 
and;harbourg, 7 1 - „ 
3 On returning from this mountain, juſtly reckoned 
the ſteepeſt of its length in Ireland, towards the 
coaſt, and paſſing by Skull, we proceeded weſt to 
Leamcon, a pretty ſeat near a good harbour, between 
Long Iſland and the peninſula. Near it are two caſtles 
in ruins, one of which is called Black caſtle, , built 
on an iſland, to which is a very narrow paſſage eaſi ly 
defended'; and more welt, - is the caftle of Bally- 
Deſmond, now called Bally-Divilin, boldly erected 
on a rock projecting over the ſea. More weſterly 
>ſtands Crookhaven, an inconfiderable fiſhing, town, 
near an excellent harbour, and one of the beſt out- 
lets in Europe for veſſels to ſail to any place whatever. 
The lands about it are exceedingly rocky and barren. 
Near it are the ruins of Caſtle Moghan. The ex- 


5 treme point of this tract is Bally-Vogy-head, be- 
teen which and the oppoſite cape, called Mizen- 

A head, is a great bay, and another between that and 
Three-Caſtle-head, ſo called from three ſquare towers 
built on it. From thence we travelled up the weſtern 
E fide. of this peninſula” to Dunmanus caftle, fron 


©  Whence the bay on the weſtern fide has its name, which 
_.__ Eaffle: was formerly fortified with walls and flankers, 
now in. ruins. From thence we turned eaſtward to 

\ Kilcoe;' at the head of Roaring-water bay, and from 
thence to Aﬀadown on the eaſt ſide of N | 
3 Fin e ie ver; 
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ments. Near it, on a rang ground, is a round tower; 
on its top is a lanthorn, 


veral caſtles. 3 
About a mile ſouth from thence is Whitehall, a 


od houſe, pleaſantly fituated on an arm of the ſen. 


'0 the welt is Roaring-river bay. Proceeding north- 
eaſt about two miles, we paſſed Abbey-ſhrory, for- 
merly a religious houſe, but now a pariſh-church 
in ruins. In it are ſeyeral old tombs. 
a mile further eaſt is Skibbereen, anciently called 


Stapletown ; it was formerly part of the domain of 


the caſtle of Gortnaclough; this caſtle ha$ been 
ſome time entirely demolilſied ; as is alſo Littertiohs, 
another caſtle eaſt of this place. Skibbereen is a 
ſmall market town, where the coflector, ſurveyor, 
and other. officers of the port of. Baltimore reſide. 
On the weſt fide of the river is a new erected church, 
and in the town, a decent market-houſe. The river 
Hen runs through the place, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge, but ſo low as to be ſometimes over- 
flown by floods; boats, at high water, row down to. 
Baltimore. The clothing trade is followed in this. 
place; they have alſo ſome ſhare of the linen manu- 
factory, particularly for ſtrip'd linens and handker- 
chiefs, and a 2 78 weekly market: near the town 
the lands are wel! cultivated, affording good quapti- 
ties of corn and flax. They manure with ſea ſand, 
the ſoil being a grey clay, and in ſome places red, 
with a ſlaty bottom. They have no limeſtone nearer 
than Muſkery. : 


About five miles ſouth is Baltimore, whith we 


viſited, It was formerly called Dunaſhad, an ancient 
corporation, and an excellent harbour ; the ſouth- 
weſt of which is formed by tte iſland Sherkin. It is 
now a poor decayed fiſhing town, with not one tole- 
rable houſe in it. Indeed there are the ruins of an 
ancient caſtte, and it has ſtill the privilege of ſending 
two members to parliament, though it conſiſts but 
of a few cabbins. The church is tall, and ſituated 
low, at a ſmall diſtance from the town. - From thence 
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we procured a boat, viſited the iſlands hereabouts, 
the firſt of which is the iſland of Cape Clear, the 
moſt ſouthern land in Ireland. It is a pariſh of it- 
ſelf; in the eccleſiaſtical books, it is called Inſula 


Dambly. The north fide bears potatoes, barley, and 


a little wheat; and the ſouth is moſtly>a craggy 


rock. On the north-weſt point ftand the ruins of 
a Caſtle, built on a rock in the ſea, called Dunanore, 
i. e. the Golden-fort, There is a very narrow paſ- 
ſage, about a yard broad, and ten yards in length, to 


this caſtle ; this path is high and ſteep on both ſides, 
the ſea, on either hand, being very deep, ſo that few 
but perſons well uſed to it will, venture t6 walk it 
over; when 1 got up to the top of this caſtle, and 


ſaw the ocean roaring on all ſides of the rock, I wiſhed 
heaxtily to be again on the main land. FOE 
In this jſland there are about 400 families, who 
have a good quantity of ſheep and cows, ſome ſwine 
and horſes, but all their cattle are very ſmall. The 
iſland is ſcarce able to. ſupport its inhabitants, who 
are often obliged to have proviſions from the ſhore ; 


and in the molt plentiful years, they never ſend any 
to market. Towards the middle of the iſlapd is 


their chapel, a large building, but as deſtitute of ary 
ornament as a barn. Near it is the prieſt's houſe, 
who is temporal, as well as ſpiritual, judge in his 


"ge pariſh, and is abſolute governor of the iſland; but 


perhaps as poor a one as any in chriſtendom. A 


little to the eaſt of the caſtle, is a cove, called Tra 
Kieran; 1. e. St. Kieran's ſtrand, on which is a pil- 


lar ſtone, with a croſs, rudely cut towards the top, 


that, they ſay, was the workmanſhip of St. Kieran, 


and near it ſtand the walls of a ruined church, de- 
dicated to the ſame faint. This ſtone they hold in 

eat veneration, and aſſemble round it every fifth of 
Flarch, on which day they celebrate the feftival of 
their patron, , On 44 ſouth-weſt fide of the iſſard 
is a creek, in which a large veſſel may be faved upon 


occaſion ; and there is a ſmaller one op the north 


ſide, oppoſite to it, only fit for boats. Between theſe 
: . "4 | ; E 
creeks, is a narrow iſthmus, about a quarter of a mile 
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broad, with hills to the eaſt and weſt, which, from 
the fea, makes the iſland ſeem to be divided. In the 
ſouth cove, there are from ſeven fathom to eighteen 
feet water, where'a very rick veſſel, fome years ago 
was faved, being in the greateſt diſtreſs, having ſeveral 
feet water in her hold; ſhe came in by the light of a 
candle from a cabbin in the iſland, and when day ap- 
ed, the crew found themſelves in a ſnug baſon, 
0g in what part of the world they did not know, 
being directly come from the Weſt-Indies. 
Towards the welt end of the iſland, is a freſh-water 
lough, abounding with a black kind of worm, about 


two inches long, ſhaped like a leech, foft, and eaſily 
breaking to the touch. The water of this lake is 7 


a moſt ſa ponaceous abſterſive quality ;-it very readily _ 
diſſolves ſoap; and the inhabitants affirm, that if a 
caſk, in which train oil had been kept, was to be laid 
for a few days in this lough, it would be taken out 

ſweet and clean. The inhabitants here are generally 
a very ſimple honeſt people, thieving being a vice 
little known among them. If a perſon be found guilty 
of a crime, he is directly baniſhed to the continent, 


which is the greateſt puniſhment they can inflict n 


the criminal, who endeavours all he can to remain on 
the ifſand. They have no liquor for their ordinary 
drink, except water or milk; yet very few houſes are 
without a battle of rum or brandy, which they will 
generouſly offer to a ſtranger: The houſes are built 
of ſtone, moſtly thatched with potatoe ſtalks; and theſe\ 
artfully kept down by-nets, which cover the whole 
roof. Theſe nets are made of. ropes of ſtraw, the 
meſhes not quite a foot ſquare ; to the ends of theſe 
ſtones are tied, which hanging down round the eyes, 
form no diſa greeable fight. There are ſeveral villages 
and hamlets upon the ifland. ö fr 0 
They have thirty or forty boats belonging to the 
place, with which they take confiderable quantities of 
fin; and by this means they are enabled to pay their 
rent, The principal fiſh taken here, are cod, hake, 
ling, mackaral, &c. Hake is their ftaple fiſh, which 
they ſalt and dry. A 
n | Ka: | Manx 


120 
Many of the rocks of this iſland are compoſed of 


an excellent white free-ſtone, reſembling Portland 


ſtone; they have alſo a black kind, proper geen 1 and 
hearth- ſtones, which _ carry, by ſea, to 
and round the iſland are p 


ork ; 
| nty of crabs and lobſters. 
Adjoining to Cape Clear, between it and the main 
land; is the iſland of Iniſhircan. In this iſland ſtood 
the caſtle of Dunelong, over-againft that of Dunaſhact, 
which caftles defended the mouth of Baltimore har- 
bour. Near it are the remains of a barrack ; and 
there are ſome old pieces of iron ordnance ll lying 
among the rocks. Within the walls of the. fort is 
a good houſe. About a mile to the ſouth are the re- 


mains of an arcient abbey, founded anno 1460. The 


ſteeple is a low ſquare tower, from whence runs the 


nave of the church, with an arcaded wing to the ſouth. 


Some parts of the building are lated, having been 
uſed for fiſh-houſes, when the pilchards frequented 
this coaſt. - This iſland has very good land in it, and 


its ſoil is vaſtly preferable to that of Cape Clear. 


Ia the bay of Baltimore, are ſeveral flands, as Spa- 
niſh- iſland; alſo the ifland of Dunegal, a large fruitful 


ſpot; and higher up is another, called Clare-iſland. 


Midway north-weſt between Cape Clear and the main, 
are three iſlands called the Calves; the weſt Calf 


contains ſorty four acres. Carty's iſland lies be- 
tween theſe and the ſhore, and is larger than any of 
the Calves. „ . 


To the north-weſt of Iniſtürcan Iſle, lies Hare- 
iſland, a large fruitful ſpot, and near it are four ſina]l 
Mlands, called the Schemes; alſo along the coaſt, in 
the following order, from eaſt to welt, are Horſe-Aſland, 


containing one hundred acres ; Caltle-iſland, contain- 
ing 119 acres; Long-iſland, containing 316 acres 
and weſt of all the: is a ſmall ſpot called Goat- 
Hand. N 555 5 5 

All theſe iſlands together, with the adjacent coaſt, 


produce large crops of fine Englith barley. 


On our return to Baltimore, we proceeded three - 


miles north-eaſt, where the ſea enters a narrow creek, 


and forms a ſalt water lake, called Lough-hyne. "This , 


lake bcing ſurrounded with bigh hills, has a moſt ro- 


mantic 
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mantic appearance; it is about twro miles in circum 4 -», 
ference ; and in the midſt of it is a ſmall iſland, On- MM 
which ſtands the ruins of an old (caſtle, built by the 
O-Driſcols. This lake abounds with various kinds 

| of ſea- fiſh, as alſo falmon and white trout. Here are 
excellent lobilers, crabs, eſcalops, and ſmall deep oyſters. 
At half ebb, this water empties itſelf into the 45 of 

Barloge, in a kind of water fall. like the river Thames, 
at London Bridge. Seals alſo breed in this lake. 
On one fide of the Lough, is an hill called Knock- 
owne, remarkable for a very fine echo; and a little 
to the weſt of it is the Caſtle of Ardagh. _. _ 
From thence we travelled „ about four miles 
to Caftletown, or Caftle-Townſend, where is a new- 
erected caſtle of ſome ſtrength, fituated on the fide of 
a declivity, where boats may land at the door. Off * 
this bay is a good fiſhery, and in it are excellent " 
offers, the water being eight fathom deep in moſt 
| = -Caſtletown is a ſmall but well-looking vil- Y 
lage. An high promontory, called the Toe-head, , -Þ 
| ſands a little to the weſtward of Caftlehaven, due 3} 
ſouth of which, in the ocean, are the high ſteep 
rocks called the Stags, which being always to be 
ſeen, are eaſily avoided. „ „„ 
On the weſtern fide of the haven is Horſe-iſland, 
which produces a wonderful fort of herbage, that re: 
covers and fattens diſeaſed horſes to admiration, -* 
From Caſtle-Townſend we went to Rahine-caftle, - 
which is ſituated at the head of the haven on the 
eaſtern bank. In the walls are ſeveral cannon-balls, 
which were ſhot at it from ſome veſſels in the har- 
bour, The, eaſtern point of this harbour is called © 
Galleon Point, on which are the remains of an fr, 
trenchment caſt up by the Spaniards, and the ovenss 
uſed by them are alfo ſtill to be feen. From then 
it is about a mile to Miros, called in Iriſh Garry, or ü 
the Garden, from its being better land than the reſt 
E of this barony. It is on the weſt ſide of Glandore 
* 4 harbour. In Miros pariſh was anciently an abbey 
,. called Santo Mauro. At a place called” Carrigiliky, 
in this pariſh, the foundation of extenſive ruins were 
. diſcovered, together with a large cemetery, with great 
- =—_ K q** quan- 
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four miles, between which are many 
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ee human bones; it was 
the abbey de Santo Mauro, which ſome ſalſely place 


abbey Shrowry was a cell to this; the pariſh church 
ftards in ruins on the coaſt, and oppolite to it, in a 
ſmall land called Arahas, is a ruined chapel. 


Near Glandore harbour is another ifland, called the 


Squince. 


- The weſt fide of this pariſh is bounded by the bay 
of Caftlehaven, formerly called Glanbarahane, and 


by the Spaniards, Porto Caftello ; and the eaft fide 


by Glandore harbour, which, though ſmall, is an 


exceeding good one; and near it is a caſtle of the 
fame name. 
a deep 


| The road croſſes 
this glen, which is here as ſteep as a flight of ſtairs, 
ſo that few horſes, but thoſe who are well ufed to 
it, attempt it with courage. To the weſt of this 


ee e an handſome feat, called Brede, with 


arge plantat ions. 


At Keamore, above the Leap, is a very extenſive 


| iu gd of a great part of the ſea coaſt, with the har- 


urs of Glandore and Caftlehaven. | 

On Oe weſt end of Glandore bay, not far from the 
Leap, by the working of the ſea, a large part of the 
bill fell down, on which grew ſeveral. trees; this 
piece formed an iſland of about twenty yards in cir 


cuinference, and the trees continued to grow; but it 


is now almoſt quite waſhed away. 

From Skibbereen to the Leap in a direct line is only 
loughs ſtored 
with. trout and eels, which the Iriſh call aghills ; 
and ſome have ſmall floating iſlands, which fwim from 
one fide to the other: 1 have feen ſome of them above 
ten yards broad; they are uſually compoſed, at firſt, 
of only weeds, and fedgy long grafs, which gathering 
together, by degrees, being blown off the adjacent 
grounds in September, form a kind- of a tuffogk, 
and increaſe every year, by the addition of ſlime and 


other matter, that they collect in floating about the 


tlie 
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probably the ſite of 


At the upper end of this harbour is 
8 and dangerous glen, called the Leap; on 
* "both fides of which is the high road from of ty 
the other parts of Weſt Carbery. 


at Abbey-mahon, ncar Timoleague. The houſe of 
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fides and edges of the lakes. In the pariſh of Kik 
m*cabea is a lake called Loughdrine, which the 
ecuntry people believe. to be miraculous; and ſay, 
on a certain day of the year, all the iſlands in it 
change places, and Thift from one fide to the other; 
at-which time vait numbers of theſe ignorant people 
aſſemble at this lough, where they erect booths, and 
feaſt, every one ringing bits of bread, meal, &c. to 


feed the fiſh in the la . 


In the ſame pariſh is another, called Ballinlough, 
ſtored with a ak large red trout; on an hill to the 
eaſt fide of it, is an ancient Daniſh intrenchment, 
ſaid to have a ſubterraneous paſſage down to the lake: 
In this and other : are ſeveral freſh water 


wrinkles, exactly reſem ing thoſe on the ſea ſhore; 


and as muſcles and other kinds of fea ſhell fiſh are 
often found in freſh water, I do not wonder that 


we often diſcover varieties of ſhells in places remote 


from the ocean. | 5 
From the Leap it is four miles to Roſs, or Roſs-Car- 
bery, formerly called Roſs-Alithri, i. e. the field of 
pilgrimage. . 
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anmer, in his Chronicle, P- 53, ſays, 


, 
2 
ay” 


this town was walled about, by a lady of that coun- _ 


try; but by the wars of the Irith ſe pts, particularly 
the Cartys, Driſcols, &c. the foundations could 


ſcarce be traced: He adds, © that there was in it 


anciently a famous univerſity, gbereto reſorted all 
the ſouth-weſt part of Ireland, Wor learning fake.” 


It is row a ſmall market town, and a biſhop's ſee. 


The cathedral is ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Saint Fachran, in the th century, as well as an abbey, 
the ruins of which yet remain. The, preſent ca- 
thedral is a ſmall neat Gothic ſtructure, the choir 


of which is .more modern ; the ſtalls, newly erected, 


are neat and well diſpoſed. In the ſouth wing is a 
handſome chapter room. Here is a {mall ſquare 
ſteeple, battlemented on the top. The church-yard 
is waſhed by an arm of the ſea, that flows up to the 
town, and is prettily planted with trees. The har- 


boar was formerly, according. to Camden, navigable 
for ſhips, but it was in his time quite choaked up with 
- Gand; and it is now fo ſhallow that no veſſel can 
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come up to the town, in Which is a good foot bar- 

© rack, and a ſmall market houle, with ſome other good 
* * -houfes. 6 | 

= - Near the cathedral, a few years Gaps: were diſ- 
covered ſeveral] fubterraneous chambers. About a 
mile weſt of Roſs are two remarkable great renin; 1 
tte ground, 80 yards deep, and each about 75 10 

from the cliffs, in both which the ſea flows 55 5 
raneous paſſages; theſe holes are called E. and W. 
Pouladuff; one is on the lands of Downeen, and the 
other on Tra long. 

A mile north-weſt of Rofs ſtands Banduff, now 
Cafile-Salem, a ſtrong romantic building. About 
a mile weſt of Roſs runs the river Rory; near it 
at Ballyvenine, ſtand the ruins of the largeſt hquſe 
in Carbery, erected by Sir Walter Coppinger, Wh 
alto defigred to build « market-town here, but was 
. hindered by the rebellion of 1641, in which wars 
this houſe was deſtroyed. The fol] beiween this and 
Roſs is a light grey clay, mixed with fand ; their 
nianure is ſea land, which affords them plenty of 
. corn, potatoes, and ſome flax. 

About three mil: s ſouth-eaſt” from Roſs is Caſtle 
Freke, a pleaſant ſear, that commands an extenſive 
view of the ocean and "coaſt, to the weſt. Adjacent * 
to it is a large park, and alſo a fine freſh-water lake, 
Peel with pike, over which is an agreeable terrace. 
Jo the eaft of it is Kilkerin-houſe, where is alſo | 
another freſh-water lake, of fiſty-two acres, ſtored ' 
With Gith. 

At the extreme ſouth point of land bere bout. is 
| Dundede, a caſtle ona very {mall iſlard, to which 
there is a narrow pallage from the main, being equal- 
ly the work of nature and art. It is commonly by ſea- 
men, called the Galley-head, and is ſometimes wins 

miſtaken by then for the Old bead of Kinſale, when 
the light of the latter is not ſeen. 'This promontory,” 
like that of Kinſale, ſtretches itſelf a good way into 
the ocean, and is alſo of a cor ſiderable height ; there 
are ſeveral caverns formed at its baſe, by they wor kin 
of the wayes. 
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From thence we went o Cloghnakilty, five miſes _ 

from Roſs, where we made no ſtay, but proceeded. 
four miles, further eaſtward to Timoleague, i e. Tee- 

mologa, the reſidence of Saint Mologa. This village 72 

is ſituated on an arm of the ocean, which flows in 
between the hills, whoſe feet it waſhes. From Court 

Mac Sherry (the harbour's mouth) to Timoleague, is 

two miles. This harbour was formerly navigable,  * 

but is now quite obſtructed with ſand ; ſo that only 
ſmall floops and boats can come to Timoleague, 


— 
4 * 


and ſmaller ſand veſſels about a mile above it. A 
ſmall river diſcharges itſelf here, called the Art 
ideen, i. e. the little filyer ftream ; t runs at the | 

| oe of an hill, covered with an oak wood, for Ka 

mile before it reaches this town, in a ſerpentine cu 

rent. At its entrance into the town it waſhes te 
walls of a caſtle, which a few years ago was fitted '* 
p, and ſome looms erected in it for linen weavers.  __® 

The Arigideen, in its courſe, next touches the verge 

of the church-yard, which commands a proſpect 

down to the harbour's mouth; and the other fide is.. - 

- bounded by a circular meadow lately reclaimed” trom - 

the river. It next glides by the walls of an ancient 

abbey, founded in the beginning of the 14th century, 

The building (though not roofed) is entire, conſiliet "0 

ing of a large choir, with an aile formed by areades 

on the ſouth, which lead to a lateral wing: There 
is: an handſome ſquare Gothic tower, about ;ſeventy 
feet high, between the choir and the aile; and on 
one ſide of the fame aile; is a ſquare cloiſter arca- 
ded, with a platform in the middle; this leads to 
ſeveral large rooms, one whereof is ſaid to have been 

a chapel, another the chapter room, a third the re- 
fectory, beſides a ſpacious apartment for the guardian 4 
of the houſe ; there was alſo an hall, dornütory, kit 
chen, cellars, &c. altogether compoſing a large pile 

of building Here are ſcveral tombs of the Iriſh fa- 

milies. It is ſituated between the caftle and abbey, 

under an hill which ſhelters it from weſt and gorth- 

erly winds: Here is a regular ſtreet on one ſide of it, 
beſog new built for the accommodation of linen 

. Weavers. In it are ſome good flate-houſes, a market 
„ wy Ks | \ _ houſe, 
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= houſe, and bleach-yard ; it has alſo four fairs in the 
_ year, but no regular market. Near it is a well dedi- 
= cared to the Virgin Mary, much frequented on the 8th 
of September, by numbers of the Iriſh, who imagine 
it to cure ſeveral maladies. 

To the ſouth-weſt of the town on a riſing ground, 
is | Barry's-Hall, a modern built feat, which has a 
- proſpect of part of the arm of the ſea, which comes 
up to the foot of the hill on which. it ſtands, form- 
ing an handſome bafon, mterſperfed with ſmall flands, - 
On the oppoſite hde of the river is Maryborough, an 
handfome houfe built not many years ſmce, on a 1 
hill, commanding a view of the bay and river; beyon 
it, on the fame fite, is Burren-caftle, and near it the 
ehureh of Rathclarin. | e 
On the weſtern fide of the river, as you go down 
the bay of Court Mac Sherry, is a good houſe in a 
grove of trees; and about half way down, cloſe to 
the ſhore, are ſeen the ruins of Abbey-Mahon. The 
walls of the church are ſtanding, and a houſe is 
built on part of the ruins, which are encompaſſed - 
with a grove. | | | 

Chofe to the harbour's mouth is Court Mac Sherry: 
This ſeat lies under an hill, planted with trees, that _ 
| thelter it from the ſea winds, and has the proſpect 
of the harbour up to Timoleague. The coaſt for 
half a mile inwards from this place, forms a ſemi- 
cirele, where are ſome good houſes, and trees plant- 
ed on a natural terrace above the water, which, 
with Court Mac Sherry, being encompaſſed with 
walls and turrets, makes an handfome appearance at 
a diſtance. = | 5 5 
The bay affords plenty of various kinds of ſea-fih ; 
formerly pilchards were taken in it; and on the 
ſhore are feveral buildings, called, in this country, 
fiſh · pa laces, for curing that fiſh. Plaice are ſo good 
here, that, when in ſeaſon, many prefer them to tur- + 
bot; and ſome are near as large. Conſiderable draughts 


- 


of ſalmon have been alſo taken in this bay. © On 
both fides are prodigious high cliffs, towards the en- 
trance of rhis bay, where eagles, hawks, and herons, 
bujld their neſts. Oa the oppolite ſide of the ne, 
64 | ; from 
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the grandeur of the ſeene; there is no object affects 1 ; 


- ſeals, and other monſters of the deep, have their abode 
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a 
* 
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Cloghnakilty, (anciently Clowncallow) is a town 
ſituated near the ſea, which affords it more pleaſure 
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from Court Mac Sherry, is the decayed caſtle-of - = 
Coolmain. 5 _—_— 2 = 
At the ſouth-weſt extremity of this pariſh'is a pe- 
ninſula of about five acres, to which is a verry narrow ' - 
paſſage ; and on this peninſula are the ruins of an ü 
old caſtle, defended by ſquare baſtions, to prevent 
people from landing. The iffand is a rock; thinly , I 
covered with earth; but is conſtantly mowed ever 
year, though never known to be manured. This 
was a place where the Iriſh formerly ſecured their 
cattle by night; there are many ſuch on the coaſt, 
particularly one to the weft, defended by. a wall, a 
caſtle, rf two turrets ; under the caſtle are ſeveral 
ſubterraneous caves, running into the middle of the 
iſland, the ground of which is very fertile. Near 
Dunworly ſtrand is a ſpiing, called St. Ann's Well, 
viſited by the ſuperſtitious Iriſh on her feſtival. - To 
the weſt the coaſt is all a bold high ſhore, abounding + 
with ftupendous cliffs, which aſtoniſn while they 7 
pleaſe us. The vaſt expanſe of thz ocean adds to 1 


* 


.- NY oY 
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the mind ſo much; for one cannot ſee the heaying- 4 
of it, even in a calm, without a pleaſing aftonithment ; 3 
but when it. it is worked up by a tempeſt, ſo that the 
horrizon ſeems to be nothing but foaming billows, and 
floating mountains, it is 1mpoſſible to deſcribe the 
ene 0s horror that ariſes on ſuch a proſpect. | 
On moſt of this coaſt are great variety of caves, 
worked by the ſea ; the caves are generally the ha- 
bitation of wild pidgeons, gulls, and other ſea-fowls, .Y 
who live in the upper crevices; while porpoiſes, 
below. ; 8 

We returned back by water to Cloghnakilty, paſſing 
through its bay, where is a pleaſant iſland called In- 
chideny, on which is a very delightful ſeat. 


than profit ; the mouth of the harbour being choaked. 
with ſand, prevents veſſels of burden from coming 
up to the town. It is built in the form of a crots 
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* and cy is a hee new een. ſituated on a © tag 
"ground this is a noted l on F ridays for linen 
| SC” 
4 Before the wars of 154 1, it was a nr place; 
3 bh ** being then burnt down, it has never recovered it- 
ſelf. At preſent it begins to thrive. 
3 4 About a mile to the north-eaſt of this place, on the 
| lands of Temple-brien, are the remains of an ancient 0 
heathen temple. 
Six miles north from Cloghnakilty is ü a 
55 village, conſiſting of about thirty-eight houſes, which 
lies on both ſides the Bandon river; to this place we 
3 F I proceeded, intending to make the beſt of our ny to 
- Viſit the lake of Killarney. \ 
About three miles weſt of Iniſkeen there is 2 
pvpufacture of earthen ware, the clay for which is 
4 . Bye. from the county of Kerry: the lands here 
eee moſtly under meadow and paſture ; there is like- 
iſe Tome corn, aud no inconſiderable quantity of 


A little eaſt of Iniſkeen is Palace Agus an Land 
bie large, well-built houſe, with pleaſure gardens, 
Ke. To the weſt of Iniſkeen, on the ſouth ſide of 
SY = Bandon-river, is Warren's brook, a good houſe, &c. 
V and not above a mile further weſt is Pheal, and on 
The ſame fide of the river Caſtle-ballincarrigy, and not 
* *far ſouth-eaſt from it the caſtle of Ballinward. A 

little weſt of Iniſkeen is Connorſville, on the north 
| "Bide of Bandon-river: 
Prom Iniſkeen to the village of Nuce' town, the 
© Country is for the moſt part mountainy and rocky, 
being covered over with heath. furze, and fern. To 
the north of Iniſkeen is the round church of Ki- 
veigh, with a remarkable round tower, above 70 feet 
high, and 124 feet from the weſt end of the cburch ; 
. contrary to all others of the kind ; the firſt ſtory is in 
3 | the form cf an hexagon, but the other five ſtories ee 
it are round. 

From Nuce'stown we proceeded about three miles - 
= north to Strawhall, formerly Kilbrenin, an abbey F 
Fuounded in the ei hth century, part of whoſe ruins . 

* remaining on a . 55 ground. 5 
About 
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About a mile further is Caltlemore, in good ep * 


5 and half a mile eaſt Ryecourt, an handſome houſe and A 4 
improvements, beſides Which there are raifed and 
3 planted, within a few years, many thouſands of oaks, 2 
bs and other foreſt trees.” 
A mile weſtts Crook's town, a good houſe with = 
e fine gardens, large orchards, &c. to the weſt of which | 
t - are large groves of fir. The church of Moviddy was i 
_ lately rebuilt. 
a About a quarter of a mile north of the church is a 
h || quarry of excellent white free ſtone ; and on the * 5 
e near Killmurry, is a well dedicated to the Vi 2 
* Mary, and much frequented on her feſtival hy 155 
common Iriſh ; near it is a ſtone, in which they pre- 
8 tend is the miraculous impreſſion of a man's knee. 
E On the weſt fide of the road from Crook's-town td“ 
e Bandon, is a large ſtone monument, of a great length * ll 
W and breadth. "Fradition ſays it was erected to the Y 
. memo: y of one Nial, who was faid to be Dain in 2 
* » tle near this place. 
1 Near it is Agbarlow, a good houſe with] im 
8, ments, and about a mile eaſt by north from eres wc 
df the caſtle of Kilcrea, a ſtrong building, having a 
4 excellent ſtaircaſe, of a dark marble, from bottom 169 4 
n top, about ſeventy feet high. It ſtands a little ſouth”: 
dt of the river Bride. The arbacars, platforms, _ 
ditch ftill remain. On the eaſt ſide is a large fi 
h called the Bawn, the only appendage, former'y, *to 
Fl great men's caſtles, which places were uſed for dane? 
e ing, goaling, and ſuch diverſions, pleaſure gardens, | 
7 and other improvements being then unknown in this 
0 E er, In theſe bawns they alſo kept their cattle” ⁵⁶ 
Fe by night, to prevent their being carried off by wolves, "YR 
t or their more rapacious neighbours. 4 
; About two fields eaſt of this caſtle are the ruins of 
8 the abbey of Kilcrea. A great part of the building till”: 
remains; among which is the nave, and choir of 
-B - _ the church. On the ſouth ſide of the former is 2 
. | handſome arcade, of three Gothic arches, ſupported 
„ by marble columns, thicker than thoſe of the = 
Bel order. This arcada continues to form one fide of a2 
= IJ. = ö a croſs aile. In the choir are Tome” 
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Af old tombs, ſeveral of the lords Clancarty being here 
WW tered, as were the Barfets, and other principal per- 
pos of the country, who always oppoſed the entire 
= Jdemoliſhing of this pile. The ſleeple is a light 
WES building, about eiziity feet high, placed between the 
== nave and choir; it is ſtill entire, and ſupported by 
=” Gothic arches. There is ſomthing very awful and 
ſolemn when one enters theſe reverend piles, once 


1 3 +. by 
WK 
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light vaults, the caverns piled with ſkulls, and the 


_ walls, overgrown with ſhrubs and ivy, ſo ſadden all 
the ſcene, that he muſt be a perſon who never reſſects 
| ® 4 | Mr. Pope ſays) 


— 


Where heav'nly penſive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing melancholy reigns. | 


i 3 From the 8 of this abbey to the road, there 

are high banks on either ſide, formed entirely of human 
bones and ſkulls, cemented together with moſs; and 
beſides great numbers ſtrewnu about, there are ſeveral 

3 . piled up in the arches, windows, &c. 
which ſhew this place formerly to have. been a very 
great cemetery. At the end of a lane leading to this 
ruin ſtands a * wooden croſs, which has remained 
there ever ſince the demolition of the abbey ; and this 
entrance to the abbey is by an avenue of venerable 
oak. The rfver Bride winds ſweetly away through 
a yale below this ruin, and turning north falls into 
the river Lee. Near it is an hangſome- ſeat called 
Snugborough, with fine plantations. A mile north 
from it is Garybaſty, a pleaſant ſeat, near the. ſouth 


6 with red bogs 2 and, till about thirty years ago, fre- 
| & +: ih 0 wh RY ; — quented 


ide of the bridge. About a mile weft from the abbex 
and caſtle is the bog of Kilcrea, called in Iriſhg#** | 
x Geary, formely very incommodious and. unproſitable/, 


- 


the middle of it being woody, buſhy, and very deep,; 


. 


quite inacceſſible, and edged on the eaſt and weſt 
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quented by wolves to the great annoyance of the ad- We: E- 
jacent inhabitants. This deſcription of it was re- 
turned by an inqueſt of jurors, on a commiſſion'-of 
ſurvey, anno 1656; and fo it continued, till lately 
drained and inade excellent land. We proceeded on; 
to Ballincolly, a large caſtle not far diſtant, and only 
four miles weſt of Cork. Here we turned north to 
Cooleroe, on the ſouth bank of the Lee, with good M 
' plantations, and an handſome avenue leading to the 
bout Near it is the bridge of Iniſearra, of fix” 
| ſtone arches over the Lee. The river is here con» IJ 
tracted, having a fall, and runs with great rapidity, - | = wx 
Jpon this river are feveral feats: on the north 4 
fide is Iniſcarra, a decent church, and neat built par- 
ſonage houſe. Sirmount lies a mile more to the 
weft, on a riſing ground over the Lee; it is finelyx 
wooded on the eait fide, and has a good ſouth proſpect 
of a great extent of country. Not far from, and ob- 
poſite to this ſeat, are the remains of a caſtle named «Mi 
Caftle-Inchy. A mile north of Iniſcarra, on ariſing ü 
ground, is Arduum, a pleafant feat, near which is the 
village of Cloghroe. More weft ſtands Ballyally, an 
handſome houte and park. e 
From thence we ſet out for Mill-ſtreet, through a 
country rough and uncultivated, with the Boggra 
mountains to the north, and the Muſkerry mountains 
before us. A dreary proſpect! Here we leave Ma- 
eroomp on the ſouth, about fix miles, from whenee is 
Caum-Carig, (i. e. the crooked rocks) a rugged hill, 
which muit be paſſed over before one arrives at Mill» 
ſtreet. On the leſt the eye is entertained with va- 
riĩous proſpects of the Kerry mountains above- men- 
tioned : the laſt of the range, to the north, is a lofty 
cone, called Clara-hill; at the foot of it is Mount- 
Leader, a good houſe and plantations. On the left 
is Kilmedy, a ſmall caftle now. in ruins, near which 
was a redoubt for half a foot company. North of 
'Kilmedy about one mile is Mill-ſtreet, the laſt village 
ef any conſequence in this part of the barony; the 
new turnpike road from Cork to Kerry runs through it, 
— being carried over the Boggra mountain; a new bar- 
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rack, and ſome nanufattures in the linen trade ſet uß 
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the caſtle is a new handſome houſe. 
= — road over the mountains that divide Cork from 


_ deemed impoſſible. From thence the river Fleſk ac- 
companied us to Killarney. On the left of the road 


eſteemed one of the higheſt in the kingdom, at leaft 
which is conſiderably higher than the ſea. © To the 
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domes. , * 
The Reeks are ſteeper than Mangerton, and have 
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13 impoſſible to determine their height by the barometer. 


1 
af 


E -hole, filled with water, called the Devil's Pu-ch- 
1 bowl, which overflows and makes an agreeable caſ- 
cade down the ſide of the mountain, in view of Mu- 
erus-houſe. This water ſupplies the mills for the 


is more properly called the lake of Killarney, which 
forms one of the greateſt natural beauties of lre- 
= land, and will amply repay any traveller of taſte, 
1 | for | his trouble in journeying thither. One of 


_ Aa riſing ground, near the ruined cathedral of Ag- 
=  hadoe ; not but there are many other fine views of it, 
from every other fide, but few of them take in fo 

many particulars as may be obſerved from that ſta- 
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Driſhane, an high caſtle; near 
Prom Mill-ſtreet we proceeded on the new turn- 


erry, to Glanfleſk, which, till of late years was 


the mountain of Mangerton reared its ſtately head, 


| 3 ee yards perpendicular above the lake of Killarney, 


3 3 higher at a diſtance than thoſe which have a large 
+ ſurface, or table, on their tops; as ſteeples with ſpires 
” ſeem to be higher than thoſe which are covered wit 


iron works, and then falls into Lake-Lane, or what 


tion; for from hence is to be ſeen one of the moſt 
delicious landſcapes in Ireland; and perhaps few 


weſt of Mangerton are the Reeks, which ſeem; by the | 


more terrible precipices, and declivities, ſo that it is 


On the weſtern fide of. Mangerton is a * deep 


the beſt proſpects it affords is from the north, on 
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countries in Europe afford better. But this is ſuch 

a maſter-piece, that even the Pouſſins, Salvator Reſa, 
or the moſt eminent painter in that way, e - 
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£ furniſh himſelf with ſufhcient” matter, nde uh 
SY form one, but ſeveral entertaining proſpects. 
ry this eminence a ſurvey may be taken of the gre 

part of this beautifuf lake; and likewiſe of that 
ſtupendous amphitheatre of mountains, which are 
4 ranged along the oppoſite ſhores. The town of Kil- 


larney is ſeated on its eaſtern ſide ; and from the eaſt 


- end of the middle lake, entirely round the upper and 
| lower lakes, (for notwithſtanding they are 5 
reckoned but two, they may not improperly be dif- 


end of the lower lake, (one narrow valley excepted, 
in the ſouth, through which runs a river into the 
upper lake) is one continued range of moſt enor- 


mous mountains, the immenſe declivities' of Which 
are covered with woods, from nearly their tops, down 


* 


to the verge of the lakes. — 
The romantic intermixture of horrible impendin 
cipices with theſe lofty mountains, that are mo 


: utifully covered down their ſides, to the very 5 
verge of the lake, with arborage of every of the com- 


mon ſorts of wood, mixed with ever-greens of various 


kids, all of which appear to be the ſpontaneous pro- 


duce of the ſoil, and with their different and diverſi- 


. fied ſhades and tints preſent ſuch a grand and beau- * 


tifully variegated ſcenery on the immenſe ſlopes of 


theſe ſurrounding hills as is beyond deſeription: 


add to this the numberleſs rivulets caſcading in 
rocky channels, ſkirted with trees of every kind, 


down the ſides of theſe enormous mountains, ſome of ; 


them to the height of a hundred yards or more at one 


view: while in other places are ſeen cataraQs or” 
water-falls, over rocky precipices, near or more diſ-—- 


tant from ſhore ; and the whole together preſents 


ſuch a grard and ſtriking proſpeC as pleaſes and. ene 


tertains beyond imagination. 


I Theſe are beauties exterior to the Jake, to be ſeer 4 
on the ſurrounding rocks and mountains, either in a 


boat or from the iſlands, of which there are many 


and of very different extent, diſperſed over the lake, 
and all of them, of any ſize, one only excepted, . 


-*which-is inhabited by an innumerable fight of rab- 
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tinguiſhed in three lakes) to the village at the weſt | 
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| TuxoUcy IRELAND. 
| 2 PRs, bautitully orpamented with trees of every kind» 
a moſt delightful intermixture of ever-greens, 
2 box, holly, yew, and, which is the greateſt curi- 
diy of this kind, the arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree, 
whole of which, here "likewiſe, appear to be 
a ſpontaneous production, and ſome of them grow 
an immenſe ſize on theſe iſlands.— We faw, at 
len Kenmare's a table made of one of theſe ves, 
the leaves of which were above two feet a=crols 
without any joint ; and hollies of a prodigious magni- 
tude are found here; I have ſeen many of them equal | \ G 
to, and ſome of above two feet in diameter in the 
„body of the, tree. On ſome of theſe iſlands there 
are found likewiſe, ſhrubs of various kinds, ſuch 
l do not remember to have ſeen, many of which, 
= I make no doubt, have their medicinal virtues, fr 
the reſemblance they have in ſmell to the contents of 
2 Galenic ſhop, | 5 1 
lde cooling and refreſhing ſhade. of the woods. 
with which theſe iſlands are ornamented, with their 
= — @diverſified figures, extent, and different elevations 
rom the ſurface of the lakes, ſome of them with [ 
= flat ſhores, and rifing verdant eminences in their 
interior receſſes from the water, others ſo low and 
generally flat that you can form but little idea of 
' their extent, without landing or ſurrounding them, 
while others again are raiſed on rocks, with prect- 
mpices, that muſt be clambered if you would make a 
funding. is 
= *Tis cafier for the rural and romantic genius to 
| conceive than for me to expreſs the pleaſure, that, in 
= every proſpect, derives to the curious traveller from 
E fuch a mixed and diverſified ſcene of entertainment. 
* A general proſpect of the beautiful ſcenery of theſe 
lakes may be obtained, and will amply reward thoſe 
whoſe curioſity is ſtrong enough to carry them up to 
= the top of ſome of the ſurrounding mountains, par- 
= ticularly from the top of the rough and ſhaggy Turk, 
a2 name given to a lofty, rocky mountain, that ſtands. | 
a little detached from the neighbouring Mangerton, 
3 on the caſt fide of the entrance into the narrow ſtrait 
= that leads to the upper lake; a fituation that com: 
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+ Hot thinly inhabited; with a view of the town of 


83 Britain or Ireland, and, perhaps, in the world. 


from variety to variety, without diſcoverin 
beauties that lay within this view. 
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A TOUR Taxoven IR 
mands the moſt extenſive proſpect of the f 
and country adjacent, of any that'eould be found on 
the ſurrounding eminences _—_ 

His name be derives. from the likeneſs of his white 
chalky top to the T##kith turban : you will find him 4 
on the right of and not far from the Devil's Punch 8 

From the lofty ſhaggy top of this rocky mountain is 
feen a proſpect, the moſt fertile of aqueous, rural, Mi 
and romantic beauties, within the extent of half a 


dozen miles on either hand, that any hill, 3 | 23 
he 
Pre- 1 


* 
4% 


in the world affords, within the ſame extent. 
_ extremities of your view, from this eminence, «I 
ſent the outlines of the ſeveral lakes, with the furs i 
rounding verdant mountains, rocks, and precipices z 
a general view, likewiſe, of the deep and moſt irri- 
guous valley and ſtraight, that leads from the upper 
do the lower lake, and which in any other ſitu- 
ation, is ſeen but very partially; including alſo the 
country acroſs the lower lake, to the north and eaft» 
ward, which is, in general, a very fertile foil, and 


Killarney, and the ſeveral feats and villas in the 
neighbourhood of the lake; and below, in a literal 
iy indeed, from the lofty eminenee it is taken 

from, you have a proſpect of the lakes, with the 9 
rerdant, luxuriant iſlands, that beautifully ornament 
them, intermixed with numbers of ſmaller iſſes, thag 
are chiefly bare rocks, for they are only narrow 
ridges of rocks, or ſingle ones ſcattered up and 1 
down amongſt the large iſlands, that lift up their 7 ? 9 
heads abave water, as if to view and envy their more 
extenfive and fertile neighbours. Taken altogether, 
the perſpective from the Turk is unequalled, in Great 


. 


The moſt wandering eye may here rove for hours, 
g all the 
But, indeed, to aſcend with exceſſive toil and 
labour this lofty, craggy mountain, tho' the pleas 
Fare of the proſpect from it, perhaps, will reward : 
The curious and indefatigable traveller, yet it is not A 
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in my opinion, for deriving the moſt ſat iſ- 
ertainment, that the lakes are calculated to 
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Poor as a Turk of the ' greateſt ſenſibility, would 
== bave his taſte and choice confolttided amidſt a ſeraglio 
of ſurrounding beauties, and till he had ſeparated 
=” them, could neither be fo ſenſible of their particular 
= charms, nor have that exquiſite joy and fatisfaQion 


. 


= the lake of Killarney, the beit plan for obtaining 
Ee - the higheſt entertainment, ſhould ſeem to be the 


variety. And for ſuch a progreſs the general form 
and fituation of the lakes are by nature moſt happily 


nes, and the infinitely diverſified diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral parts, which its curvature round the moun- 
= tains, from the weſt to the ſouth, and the ſtreights 
= and narrow paſſes from one lake to the other, natural- 
= ly produces. 3 r r bo 

Por fail which way you will, there is continually 
ſome opening proſpect of iſlands unſeen, or different 
= Yiews of the mountains, or of the rocks and horrid 
= precipices, a new caſcade or water-fall, before un- 
=” Aiſcovered, from which mixture and diverſity the 


= . tainment, either from new objects, or from different 
== views of thoſe before ſeen. Nature, indeed, in 
= this romantically beautiful of her works, ſeems to 
bave providently conſulted the imperfection of 
humanity, which is not capable of ſuch high enjoy- 
in one point of view, b 
inviting objects. a e 0 
Therefore here ſlie has been careful to make ſuch 
a diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of her exquiſite 
Workmanſhip. as that one beauty ſhall, in general, 


y too greet a' multiplicity of 


bution, has-given time to her votaries to admire. 


$53 generoully 
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that each, in a more diſtinct and leſs interrupted ſitu- 
dation. would be capable of giving; ſo here, on 


+ failing, from one beauty to another, from variety to 


adapted, from the extreme irregularity of the out- 


ſpectator is perpetually getting a variety of enten 
vient of her beauties, when confounded in its choice, 


concee] another, and by this good-natured diſtri- 
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Feiſure, and diſtiectſy, as they ſucceſſively. come | 
under their obſervation; but, at the ſame time, has 


— 


generouſly put into their power, if their reſofutß 


vey. 
The pa 


deſeent of the waters, for the diſtance above- men- 
tioned, over which the boat muſt be drawn by the 
rowers, the paſſengers getting on ſhore, and embark- 
ing again above the ſhallow. For the waters that 
are collected into the upper lake, from the moun- 


from thence into the lower and larger lake, and | 
that, with the rivers that are collected into it from 
eaſt and north, with the waters that fall from the 
mountains on the ſouth, are diſcharged at the weſt 
end of the lake, by a river, into the ſea, below 


Caſtlemain in the welt of Kerry. about twenty miles 


from the lake. 5 | 

The little check or difficulty this rapid deſcent of 

the waters throws in the way in his inſatiable purſuit 

of vanity, if properly improved, is not without its 

- uſes to the half-enraptured traveller, at the place 

where he meets with it, who, juſt before he comes 

up to it, has bad his mind impreſſed with the higheſt 

and moſt delightful conceptions of grandeur and ſub- 

limity, perhaps, that can poſſeſs the human under- 

ſtanding, from. an aqueo-mountainous proſpect; for 

ſuch will be the effect of the proſpect from a boat 

behind the long iſland of the beautiful bay he paſles 

Through up to the ſtreight, and the lofty mountains 
that delightfully encompaſs the greateſt 

per- ſpread with woods of various kinds, from the 


. preſents 
8. ne . 
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tains, and the river that runs in at the ſouth, = 
rom 


The immenſe declivities and hollow boſoms of which, 


ge of the lake or bay almoſt to their very tops, 
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upper and lower. lakes, are three or four miles in 
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prefents a proſpect that ales the mind of the ſpee- 
tator in a manner unſpeakable,” and poſſeſſes the ima- 


- 
o - 


Wo . with the higheſt r de of natural 
m 


ublimity.. You may laugh ät my rhapſody if you 

Gai to add 10 the effect 0 fed a . 
nent landſcape, what will carry his imaginations to 
the higheſt pitch of frantic enthuſiaſm, the melodious 
echoing of the horn, reſounding with ineffable ſweet- 
nefs from the lofty circulating bofom of the moun- 
tains. If any ſcene in the world can elevate his con- 


. ceptions to the ſublime of nature, it muſt be a ſitua- 
tion like this. But ill-prepared is he indeed to meet 


with this check in the career of his inflamed curi- 
oſity. Vet nature, ever provident for her — 
votaries, has happily thrown it in his way. The 
debarkation at the Mallow above- mentioned, and the 
ruſsling through the woods that verge upon the 
ftreight, at this rapid deſcent, gives him time to 
cool, and by tracing, in ſome degree, the impreſſions 
on his mind, from the enchanting ſcene he has juſt 
paſfed through, prepares him for the more perfect en- 


jexment of the new and opening variety that preſents 
4+ | 


tielf in his navigation above the ſhallow. 
The ftreights, as they may be called between the 


length, running through one of the moſt irrigudus 
vallies that nature ever formed, occaſioned by the 
eroſſing and projecting of the rocks and mountains 
on either hand, upon each other, through which the 
navigation is continued, but by the moſt ſerpentine 
and intricate paſſage that can be imagined, and at 
very/unequal breadths. At ſome places, contracted 
For 100 yards or more, into a narrow, but generally 
very deep paſs, of not much more than room enough 
to work the oars ; thence opening into little lakes of 
50 or 100 rods wide; from whence it contracts 
again, and winds round a projecting rock or iſland” 
that at a diſtant view ſeems to deny a paſſage; and 
after turning round a mountain, through a. narrow?” 
infleted paſs, the navigation widens again for 4 
quarter of a mile, at the end of which the eye meg” 
with the ſame forbidding appearances. 
0 N Througk 


- op 
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Through the whole of this intricate paſſage. as. oh 
are prefented with the moſt diverſified ſeenery t 
imagination can conceide. In the narrow parts, 
with rocky ſhores 2. figures and ſhapes, that 
are aſſimĩlated by the boat-men to various ſubjects, | 
one is a horſe, another is a ſhip a church, &c. and 9 
in the wider parts, with little iſlands, ſome of | which "i 1 
are bare- rocks, while others are adorned with trees, 
and verdant paſturage. In others, and more diſtant 7 
proſpects from the . you are preſented with hor- 
rible and frightful precipices, verdant deelivities of 
the mountains and- glens covered with trees of ny: 
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kind, common and ever-green, with a moſt delightf 
mixture of waterfalls, caſcades, nearer or more dif- 4 
tant, from the rocks and nountains. 1 1 
In ſerious truth, the face of nature through this 4 
enchanting maze, between the lower and upper lakes; 
has ſuch a mixture of the fublime, of the romantic 
and rural, as is infinitely fuperior to adequate deſerip- 
tion, and can be conceived only by an imagination ru- 
ral and romantic. 7 A 

It is in ſome of theſe high, craggy, and inacceſſible 
rocks that ſurround the lakes, that the eagles are 
ſometimes known to build, but their number is not 
very conſiderable ;, we taw but few of them while We 
were on the water. There is a moſt ſtupendous and 
frightful rock that ſtands on a ſudden narrow turning 
ol this watery defile, which is called the-eagle's neſt, 
from its being ſeldom without a neſt of them on its 
top. Its front to the water is a moſt horrible preei- 
pice. Its fides are of a pyramidal figure, and lined 
with trees from bottom to top, and with many of tze 
firawberry kind in particular. At a diftance it has a | 

fine effect, but as you approach nearer, and come 
under the precipice that fronts the water, its e 
impending height poſſeſſes the mird of the ſpectator 
who is obliged to navigate cloſe under it, with equal 
terror and admiration. | 5 | 
after winding through this ſerpentine maze, in 
- which the ſtranger will often think himſelf ſhut * 
withaut-any outlet, but by the known backward pa- 
ſage,” to enter at laſt through a narrow pals, of not 4 
_ | 5:04 More 5 
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. both high ard low, that every where offers itſelf to 


the rocks and precipices ; the copious and delightiul- 


- can give a greater pleaſure, than the face of nature, 


— 


* 


mixed with yews, hollys, &c. of an immenſe fize ; 
the whole ſurrounded with lofty mountains, rocks, 
precipices, interſperſed with numberleſs caſcades, and 
water-falls, will altogether be an opening ſcene, that 


aſter his cloſe and intricate pa age through the 


ſtreights, for three or four miles, will be exquiſitely 
pleaſing and entertaing to the curious ſpectato. 
Human nature has a ſtrong propenſity after varitity 
in all its pleaſures, proſpects, and enjoyments, and 
connected by reaſon, it is indiſputably a paſſion that 
may be juſtly and laudably indulged. The beauties 
of nature are certainly objects that may rationnally en- 
gage our attention, and moſt extenſive acquaintance z_ 
to admire here, is doing honour to the god of nature, 
and as Pope moſt elegant ly expreſſes it, * 


% 


To enjoy is to obey.” 


I The lakes I have attempted to deſcribe, afford an 


- inexhauſtible fund of entertainment of this kind. To 
a mind fond of rural and romantic 1 ge nothing 


on, and about the lake of Killarney. The variety, 
our view, on ſailing among the iſlands, and between 


ly ſhaded bays found under the ſloping mountains, on 
the verge of the lakes; the numberleſs bays and coves 
of leſs extent, but not leſs beautiful, that are found 
among the iſlands, ſhaded on all ſides with groves 6f 
trees and ever-greens, growing on peninſulas, which. 
the ſportive fancy of nature has delineated on * - % 
fertile iſles; their different extent; their. various and. 
Juxuriant, though uncultivated produce; eve 
bare rocks that peep up above the ſurface in vane 
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ment to every feeling i | | 
Nor is it the eye only that n 


; alſo comes in for its ſhare of entertainment, 


parts of the lake, but more particularly in the wind- 

ing, deep, and intricate valley, leading from the lower 

to the upper lake. There ate many of them that are in- 

expreſſibly fine, and infinitely ſuperior to any that I have 
ever before met with, even in that land of echoes, the 

“Derby fire . | 
The echoed report of a cannon in ſome ſit nations 
among theſe mountains is really aſtoniſhing z- for there 
are cannons placed at the moſt advatageous fituations 
by the lord Kenmare; on purpoſe. for the entertainment, 

| | G travellers, who generally provide themſelves with 
antmmunition for loading them. The reports, on the 

diſcharge of theſe cannon, are re- echoed from the 
mountains and lofty precipices in the neareſt; reſem- 
blance to thunder of any thing that can be imagined 

in nature. 80 near is the reſemblance, that but for 

the known diſcharge of the cannon, you could have 

no doubt of its being a molt violent peal of: thunder. 

rolling among the mountains, decreaſing in_ ſtrength; 

with the encreaſing diſtance of the hills which take the 
ſound in ſucceſſion ; and when, to imagination, it is 
dying away into ſilence, you will find it reviving, 
again, and attacking your ears from a different quar- 


8 


ter, in a degree of ſtrength that at once ſurprizes and 


aſtoniſhes. Indeed nothing but the thunder of Heaven, 
itſelf, can equal the echoed report of exploded cannon, 

fm in ſome ſituations in this hollow intricate valley. _ 
9 9 ut the moſt delightſul effect of theſe echoes is the, 


. , our; ock wain, to oplige us, carried with him, and 
| blew for our entertainment in the moſt adyantageous 

+; ſitugti 
ho behind arock, near the Eagle's-neft, and croſhng- 
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tons, at one in particular, where we ſet him on 
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er - ourſelves tothe oppolite fide, we had only the 
Wrurned ſounds d dee the higheft expreſſion muſt 
l ifinitely ſhort olitherelfeQ: the re-echoing, ſweet 
and meliorated ſounds" from the boſoms of theſe lofty 
winding hills and precipices adapted to give muſic, 
which naturally aſcends its moſt melodious effect, at- 
tacking the ears from all ſides in ſucceſſion, as if 
twenty inſtruments were blowing in concert at differ- 
ent diſtances and elevations.— ] enter no farther into 
this deſcription, for 1t is as much above me as the 
>: hills from whence the harmony deſcended. But like 
= - the enraptured countryman, on his return from Vaux- 
i hall, I may ſay with truth, W. | 00 


Lo 


The ſounds I'm till enjoying; 1 
They'll always ſooth my ear s. N 
"There is one ſpecies of diverſion which, on theſe 
lakes, is enjoyed the higheſt perfection the nature 
of the thing will admit nothing, to a ſportſman, can 
equal the {> irit and elevating. joy of a ſtag - hunt on the 
lake of Killarney. This may be thought a little piece 
of Iriſhiſm; but in truth, it is plain good Engliſn; 
for. it is poſitively a hunt on the water; the gentle- 
men who attend are generally in beats on the lake 
during the diverſion. _ pr” 3 
I ̃ be ſtag is rouſed from the woods that ſkirt the lake, 
„ and generally from thoſe that grow along the ſtreight 
between the lakes, in which there are many of them 
tdtihat run wild by nature, like deers in an eaſtern foreſt, 
and are properly enough called wild flags, They are 
- Often ſeen feeding among the woods on the delivities 
of the mountains, that flope on this ſerpentine valley. 
HForſes are here made no uſe of, for they would be 
- uſeleſs. The bottoms and ſides of the mountains are 
almoſt univerſally covered with woods, and the decli- _ 
vities are ſo long and ſteep that no horſe could eitbef 
make his way in the bottom, or riſe theſe impraQticable 
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the hunt b. 
chuce is along the valley in the woods, and 
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place, therefore, ſor the ſpectator to enjoy the diverſi 


stant difficulty of making way, with his lofty ra- 1 
mißied antlers, through the woods that every way op- | 


760 1 
1 | Wy oO OE 
few ſmall, and, from their ſoftneſs, for the moſt part; T _ 
impaſſable lawns that verge upon the lake. The only _— 


on, without inſupportable*fatigue, is on the lake, 
where the cry of the hounds, the harmony of the hors 
reſounding from the hills on every fide, the univeiſal 
ſhouts of joy along the valleys and from the ſides of = 
the mountains, which are often lined with foot people, 'Y 
who get out in great numbers, and go through almoſt 
infinite labour to partake and aſſiſt at the diverſion, © 
re-echoing from hill to hill, from rock to rock, gives 

the higheſt joy and ſatisfaction that imagination ſhould 
conceive can ariſe from the chace, and perhaps can no 
where be enjoyed with that fpirit and ſublime eleya-= - 
tion of ſoul, that a thorough-bred ſportſman feels at 4 
ſtag-bunt on the lake of Killarney. There is, howe- 

ver, one eminent danger that awaits him, which is, 

that he may forget. where he is, and jump out of. 

the boat. | . 
When hotly purſued, and wearied with the con- 


poſe his flight, the terrifying ery of his open- mouth 
purſuers, that thirſt fof his blood, at his heels, and 
almoſt within fight, no wonder, if in the few critical 
moments he now has to conſult for his ſafety, that 
he ſhould look towards the lake as his only aſſy lum, 
or if deſperate in the choice, that M ſhould prefer. 
drowning to being torn to pieces by his mercileſs. = 
E more he looks upwards—but tile 
ills are inſurmountable, — and the woods, but | 
lately bis favourite friends, now refuſe him ſhelter, . 
and, as if in league with his inveterate enemies, every 
way oppoſe his paſſage.——A moment longer he ſtaqps 
— looks back ſees his deſtruction inevitable 
the blood hounds are ar . bis heeels; their roaring at- 
tacks his ears with redoubled fury at the ſight of heir 0 
deſtined victim —The choice puſt / be immediatexx/ 
N "l with tears of deſperation he plunges into the 
lake, But alas! his fate is fixed—his thread is cut 
alundex-—he eſcapes but for a' few minutes, from one © 
mercilel Nen to fall into the hands of another, 
. | equally 
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rn and: relentleſs. His antlers 
eee his ryin—the ohh boatmen ſurround the un- 
ER happy ſwimmer in his aß te the neareſt iſland they 
halter him drag him into their boat, and to the land 
> With him in triumph. He dies an undeſerved death, 


and thus ends the ſtag-hunt. 5 
On cur return from the upper lake, — diebly 
= moſt enchanting-,maze; We were moſt agreeably* en- 
3 tertained by, our pilot, with an unexpected intro- 
Aauuction into a third, and not inconſiderable, lake, 
br which we bad yet not ſeen, and which may not ini- 

* property be called the middle lake, extending about 
two miles, eaſt and weft, and about one north and 
ſouth, . 1 ing cloſe. under the Mangertoni mountains, 
and behind the peninſula, on which ſtands Mwernts 
bouſe, communicating with, the ſtreight, juſt below 
the ſhallow, by a narrow. paſs of not more than 20 
| Feet, over arched with trees, and with the lower 
lake, by juſt ſuch another paſs between the long 
. Iſland and the peninſula, and though not ſo much 
ornamented with verdant and fertile iſlands as the 
more extenſive neigbbouring lakes, yet, from its 
ſituation, it has its peculiar beayties. For, beſides 
the affording, a moſt entertaining and unexpected ex- 
curſion to the eaſtward of a mile or two, it is en- 
tirely ſurrounded with beautiful arborage that grows 
on every. ſide moſt luxuriantly : on the ſouth and 
eaſtward/it has the Mangerton, ſloping down imme- 
diately upon the ſhore, and; for a great way up their 
deelivities, are ornamented with trees of different 
| kinds ; and, at the bottom, delineated into the moſt 
delightful ſhaded bays, On the oppoſite fide is the 
farts. peninſula abovementioned, and on the welt 
the, long iſland, as I have diſtinguiſhed it, covered 
with wood of various kinds, over which is ſeen the, 
— > Jofty mountains. that verdantly ſlope on the ſpaciqns" 
'Y and moſt beautiful bay behind the long ifland, 
EF through which. we paſſed, in our navigation the 
upper, lake. Beſides which you have in prafipec; 
_ from many parts of this lake, one of the finelFeal- 
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eades in the world, perhaps, vifble to ans to 
| yards. running down -anto ? this lake, and 
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Devil's Punch-bowl, on Magen This 2 
Y piece of nature's workmanihip;Mor leſs deſerving the 
' KM attention of the "curious traveller than many I have 
* attempted to dende r 
& It is a ſmall round lake, in a moſt amazing conca- 7 
I vity, found on che very top of the Mangerton, of about 
I a quurter of a mile in diameter a-croſs the top, and 
— though immenſe, is not unlike in its form to a punch 
4 bowl, from whence it has taken its name of the DeviFs - * 
— Pünch- bowl. From the ſurface of the water to the 
. top of the ſides of this vaſt cavity, or bowl, ma be 
d abdut 300 yards; and, when viewed from the circular 2 
"Th top, ar really has a moft aſtoniſhin appearance. . =_ 
fs. he fides are nearly perpendicular, and of an equal 


degree of declivity, and, indeed much conformed to 

0 7 faſhion of a bowl ; on the part, however, next 

| td the middle lake, there is a chaſm or gap, of equal Y 
18 depth to the height of the. circular ſides above tze 
ch lake, through which the ſuperfluous increaſe of the - Af 
he Waters from rains above, and the ſprings which are 
ts | ſuppoſed eonſtantly to ſupply it at its bottom, are 

es diſcharged in à moth beautiful caſeade down into the 

x- middle Jake ; for from its continually running, there 

1 een be no doubt of its being conſtantly ſupplied with 

ws ſpripgs. The depth of this lake, or punch-bowl, is 

nd | exceffive, though I have not faith enough to believe 
ne- | with the natives about it, that it is unfathomableQ.. 
eir However, as I had no materials with me for ſounding 
ent it, I left them in the quiet enjoyment of their cre= = 7 


oft dulity in that as well as in many cther caſes, in which : - 
the T found them poſſeſſed of in no ſmall meafuxe. __. *M 
relt The depth, indeed, of the upper and lower lakes 
red is, in many places, ſurprizing; from the accounts: 


the our pilot gave us, equal to three or fourſcorè fathom, 
aus and in foine places cloſe under the rocky ſhores, 
ad, fifteen and twenty fathom. deep. Even the depth of q 
the ths middle and leaft extenſive lake, cloſe under tze 
et; Miingetton, he affured us was, in ſome places, equal! 


cai-Y 70 fathom, though not above two miles in its 
150 extent. And whatever may be the depth of _ 
I-b 


Dc vil's Punch-bowl, as it is ealled by us, but 
| L.3. "A by 
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"of Et certainly; in a ſuperficial 


view of it from ie ef the mountain, a moſt 


every place in the vicinity of this | 
be, and in the ſummer time, from the number of . 
tors to the lake, is a very chearful, lively town. 880 
great is the reſort here indeed, that the be 
289 


of providing for the ſeaſon, of expecq 


aſtoniſhing production. Ihe horrible depth, but at 


the ſame time, regular form of this immenſe concavi- 


(Fo, the narrow chaſm found on one fide for the diſ- 
charge of its waters, the exceſſive depth likewiſe of 
of the water within, altogether conſidered hy the 
ſpectator, it will be thought one of the moſt * 

d 


productions of the kind, perhaps, in the world, an 


well worthy the notice of every curious naturaliſt that 


ſhall vifit the lake of Killarney. | | 


The northern and weſtern ſides likewiſe of theſe 


lakes add very conſiderably to the variety of ;enter- 
tainment of a voyage on the lower e | 
From the valley at the weſt end, through which the 


whole collection of waters diſcharge into the ſea, ig 


one continued range of hills, not equal indeed to the 


mountains on the ſouthern fide, yet affording much 
beauty in proſpect from the lake; and as they are 
ornamented from the very ſhore with woods and cuk 


- - tivated encloſures, with ſome few houſes interſperſed, 
they make a moſt agreeable addition and diverſity 
the more immediate . beauties. of the lake. The 


to 


ground alſo rifing with a gentle aſcent, affords a moſt 


ample and particular view from the lake of theſe 
rural ornaments, even to the top of the hills, on the 


very ſummit of which, and terminating the proſpeR, 
ſtand the inconſiderable remains of the ancient city of 


- Aghadoe, very little of which, beſides the ruins of 
_ the cathedral, is now remaining. ek 


9 


On the eaſtern ſide is a rich and fertile plain for 
two or three miles, through which deſcends a river 
into the lower lake. On the north-eaſt fide ſtands 
the town of Killarney, in Wy ie ſituation, as 

autiful lake muſt 


cant at our public ſpaws of, good and bad fea 


from the enſuing ſeaſon, with other expre 
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the like kind, are- here very umpont cod." 
We. were not a little ate at firſt hearing 8 
Word ſeaſon megtjonec, til. upon enquiry, W * 


found it was the ſealon for viſiting-the lake, which is 


great pleaſure from May to November, in Which 
month, as the fruit of the tee 
more generally to ripen, that beautiiul ever-green, 
which is one of the peculiar beauties of the lake, 
appears in its preateſt perfection. This eircum- 
ſtance is true indeed, but though the people of the 
place affirm that the month of November is the beſt 
time to ſee the lake in its utmoſt per. ection, I do not 
think fo. * ; , 


Tis true indeed the variegated proſpea of fading 


greens, among thoſe that are ever living, is pecu- 
arly beautiful in the autumnal proſpect; but I be- 
lie ve, in general, it would be ſeen with greater plea- 


ſure in the warmer months of ſummer. The cog|- 


| neſs gf the water, the delightful ſhades found in 
- almoſt e 


richneſs of the verdure throughout, not to mention 
the generally clearer ſtate of the air in ſummer that 
will be in favour of one of the moſt delightful enter- 
tertainments of the place, the echoes which muſt be 
| heard, conſequently in greater perfection in the midſt 
of ſummer than in November; on every of theſe 
conſiderations it ſhould ſeem that a voyage over theſe 
lakes in one of the warmer days of ſummer maſt 
afford much higher degrees of rural pleaſure aud en- 
tertamment. 7 | 
The extent of the lower lake, from eaſt to weſt, 
may be about ſeven or eight miles, and a-croſs it 
from north to ſouth about half that diſtance z but 
from the north of the lower lake, near Killarney, to 
2 ſouth of the upper lake, including the 'winding 


ſtreight between them through the vallies, muſt be 
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a very long ſeaſon indeed, for it may be ſeen wit! 


* 


very bay, delineated by nature on theſe Fo 
iſlands, and at the bottom of the mountains the 


gt leaſt ten or twelve, ſufficiently extenſive and co- 


ious of variety to furniſh a continued ſucceſſion. of 


1 proſpeRive entertainment for the longeſt 1 
 Jurer's day, and ſtores are generally carried on 
I. | board 


1 


* 9 
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ancient abbey, the ruins of which are ſtill 2 on 
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finite variety of ſubjeQs of entertainment that may 
be found in and about this lake, would employ the 
curious traveller for a month. 8 | 


The ifland of Ennisfallen is generally the dining 


| 7 where theres a kind of hall fitted up hy the 
0 


rd Kenmare, out of one of the iſles belonging to an 


this iſland, fituated on an eminence commanding an 


extenſiye proſpect of the lower lake. This ifland +, 


inelndes about twelve acres of the moſt fertile | 
ground I ever faw, to judge of it by the luxuriant 
and ſpontanaous produce; the trees are intermixed 


With little plots of ſuch rich and luſcious paſturage, 


that the fat of a beaſt in a week's feeding on it will be 
Converted into a ſpecies of very marrow, even too 
rich. for the. chandlers ufe, without a mixture of a 
JJV ; 

Directly oppoſite to this iſland to the ſouth-weſt, 
is a beautiful bay of the lake under the mountains on 


the ſouth, the traveller is ſhewn a caſcade. which 


well deſerves his notice; the lower part of it is 
viſible to the iſland, but to ſee it in its greateſt per- 
ſection, you mult land at the bottom of the bay. It 
geſcends from the mountains ſome hundred yards 
down a ſhallow glyn that is covered with trees, and 
conceals the greateſt part of it; but a ſituation may 
e obtained near the bottom, at which you may ſeg 
it caſcading with infinite beauty and grandeur under 
the arching trees from an aſtoniſhing height, and aftep 
heavy rains on the mountains above, the water comes 
roiring down in a torrent that forms one of the 
grandeſt and moſt beautiful caſcades 1 ever beg | | 
* bars | NYT 
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of lakes, mountains, woods, lawns, and fertile rocks, 
for even the rocks appear to vegetate into- trees and 


ſomething extremely curious and entertaining in the .. 
appearance of this rocky vegetation z, it is really ſur- 
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That celebrated artificial one g ir Dern 


Pa” v 


yſhire, the manſion, or pala of the duke ons 
Devon, is not, I aſſure you; operable to it. Uni 
formity in an artificial caſcade T5 the greateſt abſurdity __ 
that ean be introduced, becauſe really the fartheſt fron 
a juſt imitation of nature. We had the good fortune 
to ſee this with the advantage of an extraordinary fall, 
for it rained. one whole night almoſt during our ſtay 
at Killarney, and the next day morning we. puſhed off - 


. - 


our boat again, on purpoſe to ſee this cafcade in its 
greateſt perfection. | | 


There is, in truth, the moſt delightful and enter 
taining ſcenery on the peninſula, near Mucruſs, and 
in Nalpect from it that imagination can paint, or the 


molt romantic fancy conceive; it is in the very centre 


# 
4 7 


. This laſt is a natural curioſity of the place I 
ave not yet taken any notice of; there is really 


1 


prifing to ſee the flouriſhing growth of trees among 
ome of theſe rocks where there is hardly an inch of 
earth viſible to ſupport them, and the wild extrava= 
gant, manner in Which many of them grow, tywiſting 
and curling about the rocks, is very divertinngg 
The bodies of ſome of them are really ſeated on 


- 


the ſolid undivided rocks, with their ramified roots © 
curling like ivy over the ſurface of the rocks, tilt. : 
they reach the earth down the ſides: even the trunks :- 
of many of them are fertile of | ſeveral kinds -* 
woods. Yow will frequently find old- trunks that 
ſhall have three or four trees growing out of their 
bodies. I have ſeen an oak, an aſh, an hazel, #* + 


_ 
* 4 


birch, and and a buſh, ſo incorporated info the trug 


Ka 


of an old lively holly, that they appeared to grow - al 


* 


out of its very body, and to exiſt by feeding on ita 2 4 


vitals. 8 eie 
he account that is given for theſe vegetable extra-, 
yagations of nature, is not only very probable, but 


undoubtedly the truth, that the ſeeds of the different 5 A ; 


kinds of woods are carried by birds and dropped, ank E 
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unnoticed, and almoW 
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by the ple into their hollow moul- 


> 


ke this, that Wl within a few ages paſt has been 


inhabited, fince the expul- 


FF ion or diſperſion of the monks, about 6 or 700 years 


order to manure their ground: but the beſt limeſtone 


fince, but by the birds and quadrupeds, 1t 1s natural 


to expect prodigies in vegetation, and, indeed, many 
ſuch have been found here; but, however eaſily ac- 
Counted for, ſuch wild extravagant phenomena in- 
vegetation are very. entertaining. The uncommon 


mixture of trees likewiſe, which is found amon 
theſe rocks, is very ſurpriſing. In the compaſs o 
fifty or ſixty yards I have found above twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of trees growing in a flouriſhing man- 
ner. The arbutus in particular ſeems wonderfully 
luxuriant in fituations of this kind, and what 1s more 
extraordinary, it would coſt any man more labour 
than he would chuſe to beſtow for one day, to be 
able to get a cart Joad of earth together from within 
the whole compaſs. | | l 

Even the very bowels of the peninſula are fraught 


with mines of copper; and ſilver, we were told, has 


been extracted from them. I picked up ſome pieces of 
ore near the ſhaft (the well where they raiſe the ore 
from the mine) that appeared to be the moſt like the 


kind that ſhould produce it, from their likeneſs to filver 
ore, which I have before ſeen. . 


The mines are prodigiouſly 8 and have been 
worked a great way under the lake. Almoſt every 
kind of natural curioſities or | beauties that is to 
be found on. theſe lakes, either of vegetables, 


illands, rocks, mountains, echoes, and cafcades, in 
' ſome degree come within view of this delightful 


Ne: The beautiful caſcade from the Devil's 
unch-bowl is viſible on almoſt every little eminence 
of it; its ſituation indeed is in the centre of the whole 


- ſcene of entertainment that is found in the lake of 
Killarney. 


| Rabbit-jſland ſtands to the W. of Innisfallen, and 
is Chiefly remarkable for its quarries of good limeſtone, 
which the neighbouring inhabitants dig and burn, in 
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in this barony is dug at Caſtle-Fj e, not 
river Mang. —_— 
An infinite number of lands of a 


we 


* 


c 


ma 


with arbutus, and ſeveral other beautiful ſhrubs; one 
of them, from a fancied repreſentation, reſembles at 
ſome diſtance dhe figure of an horſe in a drinking poſ- 
ture; another is called O-Donoghoe's Priſon; and a 


third his Garden; moſt of them are of marble, cloath- 


ed with ever-green ſhrubs, growing out of the crevices 


of the rocks. Some of the iſlands in the upper lake 


are of ſuch a ſtupendous height that they reſemble at 
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ller fre, 
ſpangle and adorn this lake, molt of which are covered 


a diſtance ſo many lofty towers ſtanding in the water, 


and being many of them crowned with wreaths of ar- 
butus, repreſent the ruins of ſtately palaces. Their 
edges are ſo much worn away by the daſhing of the 
water againſt their ſides, and by frequent rains waſh- 
ing away the earth, and time hath ſo diſ-jointed many 
be the marble rocks, that ſeveral of them hang in a 


moſt ſurpriſing and tottering manner, and repreſent a 


rude kind of canfuſed architecture, almoſt without 
foundations. ; 


In others of them the waters have worn paſſages 
ſufficiently large for boats to go through: thefe to- 


tering arches, which in ſome places (though they 


are of an immenſe weight) are only upheld by very 
ſlender pillars. | Boy 


The moſt noted of theſe iſlands is that of Roſs, 


which is rather a peninſula, being only ſeparated by 
2 ſmall cut through a moraſs, from the main land, 
over which is a bridge. On it ſtands n ancient caſtle, 
formerly the ſeat of O-Donoghoe Roſs, which hath a 


new barrack adjoining to it. This egg hath been 


for ſome years paſt a military garriſon, having 4 go- 
vernor appointed for it upon the eſtabliſhment. Before 
the caſtle are a few old diſmounted iron guns, which 


give it ſomething of the air of a fortification. The 
caſtle had been flanked with round turrets, which, 


together with its ſituation, rendered it a place of 
ſome ſtrength. This is one of the largeſt iſlands on 
the lake, and it contains about 80 or 100 acres, well 
wooded, and fertile of rich paſturage. We N 
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From the tempting beauty of rm and color 
tis not a little mortifying to find its taſte ſo inſipid. 


7 


Salmon are ca 


Py 


Ihe arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, which Hows in 
greater plenty and perfection on many of theſe iſlands, 


cells of thoſe monk iſſi recluſants, and ſometimes bear 
aà rich and fine fla voured fruit. | 


When in its perfection, about 


* 


ſtrawberry- tree is one of the moſt beautiful ever- 


greens, perhaps, that our climate produces, having at 
the ſame time bloom, and green and ripe fruit on its 
branches. But it has not theſe ornaments throughout 


e year, as without ſuſficient foundation has been 


allerted of it. 5 * | 
© The fruit, by the natives in the neighbourhood, js 
called the eane- apple; when ripe it is in ſhape much 
Ike the wood-ttrawberry, but nearly as large as the 

arden-ftrawberry, of a fine ſcarlet colour, and hangs 
in beautiful cluſters among the branches. 


However, I know of no danger of eating more than 
one or two at a time, as is aſſerted by Mr. Salmon, 


ts form and colour, 


November, the 


in his account of this tree. Tis certain, they are 


eat in great rumbers 
the lake, without any ſenſible ill effet.—The ſame 


e of this tree, that it is equal to 20 inches, or twa 
feet in diameter, and high in roportion. But he 


the people who live about 


e has given us monſtrous accounts of thg 


certainly, in this account, as well as in many others, 


af 
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wrote moſt implicitly. The 1 
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ar eft to be found” 1 
theſe iſlands, where the) g is great perfection, 
perhaps, as any where in the king's dominions, does 
not exceed ſix or ſeven ren in diameter, and from , 
ten to fifteen feet higk in general; when it ſhoots up 7X 
amongſt other trees on the iſlands, it will ſometimes 


"mm 


as 


o 


run up to near 20 feet. 


j It is, really, a moſt beautiful ever-green,, and 
. mixed with others, as box, yew, holly, and the com- Y 
mon kinds of wood, moſt agreeably variegates the 3 
proſpect. But what adds to the proſpective beauty ! 

of the iflands in general, is, that the ever-greens, 

and particularly the arbutus, grow in the greateſt 

lenty near the outſides, and in proſpect from the; - i 
ake.—Others may be fond as myſelf of rural ane 
natural curioſities, and therefore 1 have been te 
more copious in my deſcription of the inimitable = 
beauties of the lake of B e ſtill, however, with 

this humiliating reflection, that the utmoſt efforts 

of the pen or pencil will fall very ſhort of the inimi- 8 
table original. It is impoſſible, in deſcriptions of ̃æ³ 
this kind, where the ſubjeQs of entertainment are ſo - 
mixed and various, to obſerve any regularity in the 
accounts of them. I have paid no attention to this, 

2 but only to introduce, ſoniewhere or other in the © 
deſcription, the principal articles, as near as T could, 

that were curious and entertaining. The ſeveral ſub-= _ 

Jes, however, follow in nearly the ſame order that | 

the originals occurred to me, in the ſeveral. trips 

J made over this moſt enchanting lake; throughout, "= 

the whole of which I haye endeavoured to give the - 

beft idea that I could, without exaggeration, of the ai 
general ſcenery, and of the principal and moſt remax- 


= 


able curioſities and entertainments. Indeed, the ſub- 

; ject will not admit of any heightening, ſo far as the _ 
beauty and grandeur of the place are concerned. The 
3 higheſt deſcription will be unequal, and muſt fink far 

| — the conceptions and impreſſions of the curious 

| ſpectator on the ſpot. There is ſuch an artleſs diſpoſe 
*tion- of ahe ſeveral beauties, ſuch an entertaining va- 
Hety, ſuch a ſublimity throughout, as will be ſuperior 
"£9 the moſt laboured portrait, The fineſt Tubjetts 1 
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I am charmed with the place, and muſt finiſh at laſt 
== .where I firſt began; I hardly think that nature, in any 
_ ok of this habitable globe, has thrown together a 
_ ner collection of materials for improvement, by a 
very little introduction of art, into a ſcene the "moſt 
enchantingly rural and the moſt fertile of entertain- 
ment to her curious votaries. ng 
The manner of returning from the lower. lake, is 
either back through the ſame ſcene, or on horſeback, 
= _ Over the mountain, on a new road, which was made 
dy a ſubſcription of the principal gentlemen of the 
= county. Bs 5 8 4 
| This was for ſeveral years thought impraQticable, 
and yet conſidering its length, and the carrying it 
through almoſt impaſſible mountains, was at length 
completed at a ſmall expence, to the great improve» * , 
ment of the country. It, leads from the head of the. 
river of Kenmare, to the town of Killarney, through + 
= the barony of Glanerought ; by which an intercourſe 
is opened between that town and the ſea: whereby 
= that place can be ſupplied with fiſh and other ſea pro- 
ductions, and it hath been of infinite ſervice in facili- © 
tating the carriage of the copper ore to that river, to 
de ag for Briſtol. 8 5 
= I ſhall now mention ſuch ſeats and buildings worthy 
= of notice, which ſtand near this Lough. And firft, 
= towards the ſouthern part of the lake, ſituated on a 
—_ een, ſands Mucruſs, the ſeat of Edward Her- 
=” vert, Eſq; a fituation where nature, in her native 
55 - attire, very little aſſiſted by art, out-does every thing 
= that human fancy, ſupported with the higheſt expence, 
F . hath yet performed; for whether we firſt reflect on the _ 
= delightful proſpeQs that this ſeat affords, as the lofty © 
mountains hanging over the lake wooded almoſt to, 
their ſummits ; caſcades pouring down from ſeveral o? 
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3 them, particularly that already noticed, from Man- 
= erton, which. ſends down a roaring torrent not far 
_ t; the beautiful expanſe of water which We 
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the verge of this gentleman's gardens 1 705 | - 
. 5 4 1 . * E 5 5 
ments, ſcattered over with. illawds, 'o wo To = 


repreſent ſeveral well cultivated pots; alſo a 


fite ſhore, a level} Well improved country: 1 


whether we take in at one view all this enchanting i 
ſcenery, or ſtop to admire in detail the particular beau- ; 


ties of the ſear itſelf, we ſhall find ſufficient matter for 
pleaſure and admiration. The natural appearance of 


this'place, before it was adorned by any improvement, 
was that of a luxuriant garden; where great variety f 


trees and ſhrubs, the produce only of a more congenial 


climez flouriſhed ſpontaneouſly ; as the arbutus, juni- | 


per, yew, buckthorn, ſervice, and others, found grow- 


ing among the crevices of marble rocks: the 4 
and original plantation of which, I ſuſpe@ to have. 
been laid here, many centuries ago, by the monks of _® 
the adjacent abbies; where, meeting with a ſoil and 
climate favourable to their preſervation and propaga- 


tion, they have wonderfully flouriſhed ever ſince with- 


dut any aſſiſtance from art. 


Theſe natural gardens, therefore, wanted little aflit- 


late years introduced into Ireland ; among which, there 
has been planted a conſiderable number of vines, which 
are now ſpreading their branches, and crawling up 
Several ſloping rocks of variegated marble. 


It was indeed an handſome compliment which was 
—4 to this place, by a late right reverend prelate, 


Dr. Berkley, whoſe high taſte in the beauties of art and 
nature, as well as goodneſs of heart, and ſolid learning, 
all the world equally admired and acknowledged; who 


being aſked what he thought of this ſeat, immediately 
\. anſwered, that the French monarch might poſſibly be 
able to ereQ another Verſailles, but could not with all 5 


his revenues lay out another Mucruſs. 
The gardens of this ſeat extend to the ruins of an 


} , 


-antient friery, called Irrelagh, i. e. on the laugh, 
A 2 founded 


| | : | _ | | pa rticu- 7 

lar lake called Mucruts la or the third lake, divided 

by the peninſula-fromthe great one; and on the oppo- N 
ay, 


ance to beautify them, except an encloſure towards 
the land, and the lopping away part of their luxuri- 
ance, to form avenues and walks through them; be- 
ſides the addition of ſuch exotics, as have been but of 
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tue Iriſh ore would be if it was uſed aloiie. N 4 


1468. It wa a: re-egtfied in 7 year 160a, 
azo toruin.- The walks are 

e \grove of ach trees, which 
Tpontaneoully, 

from the ruins of the abbey. _ 'The Au nave. and 


ever ſeen; its ſpreading, branches, like a. great um- 


brella, overſhadow the niches of the whole cloyſter, 
forming a more ſolemn and awful kind of covering 
to it, than originally belonged to the place. The 

body of it 15 ür, or ſix feet and a half in circumfe- 


= 


rence, and of that magnitude runs up a ſtrait clean 
trunk, to the height of fifteen feet, till it riſes above 


the battlements of the cloyſters, and then ſpreads over 

them in large and regular branches. 
be yew has always been ſacred to ſuperſtition, and 
none ever. was more ſo than this; numberleſs are the 
relations of ſuperſtitious credulity here, of deaths, and 
dire calamities that have, from time to. time, befel the 


-- Tacrilggious attempts upon this ſacred, tree, which, 

= probably was planted at the time the friary was found- 

de, Viz. 339 years ſince. The ſteeple was ſmall, and 
0 


capable of containing only a lingle bell, and it is ſup- 
Ported by a Gothic arch or vault. The bell was not 
any years ago found in the adjacent lough, and by 
the inſcription, was known to have belonged to this 
riory, Which from the time of its foundation, hath 
een the cementery of the Mac Carty-Mores, and 


ther families. Thouſands of human ſkulls and bones 


are piled in heaps among theſe ruins. . 
Near this friary, are ſeveral buildings appropriated 
to the iron-works, the ore of which is found at no 
great diſtance. At this place, and in moſt. other 
Efodineries in theſe parts, they uſe about a ſixth part 
of the Engliſh red mine, to one of the native ore, 
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1 to Killarney ſtand the ruib#'of Calle f 
bei on a rock ſurrounded by the lake; it was en 
demoliſhed in the Wa of 1641. Not far from 
Kage is ee, F % 
which commands a ect of the „and a A 
illands, Ne e other m 1 94 
Proſpect-Hall, es to James 8 
looks over a fine, landſ cape of the oppoſite 
its iſlands, and has its gardens, well laid out, down to 
the water: the view from this place differs but little 
from what may be taken from the, ruined church of 
Aghadoe, except that it affords a nearer proſpett of 
the beauties of the lough, which. have been acai; 
_ deſcribed. - 1 1 * n 
To the weſt end of the lough i is Tomes, the fone of 
O=Sullivan-More and near a mile more + welt on the 
river Laune, or Lane, is Dunlow-Caſtle, boldly ſeated 
upon an eminence; to the ſouth of Which is a very 
craggy, deep, and romantic chaſm in the mountain. 
Ik commands an extenſive view of the lake from de 
weſt end, with the meandering t6urſe of the river 
ementioned, down to the harbour of. Caſtlemain. 
he floors of this: caſtle, and of the adjacent houſe, 
belangi to Mr: Mahony, are formed of very fine | 
of the yew tree, which is a Wood, that if 
well wrought by a ſkilful eabĩinet· maker, has a beau 
tiful grain and colour not inferior to Mahogany ; but 
theſe noble trees, that formerly grew in ſuch? 
plenty heteabouts, are now almoſt deſtroyed. Ad- 
joining to this caſtle, are ſome good plantations and 
12 vements. 
far from Dads,” on that north fide of: the r 
23 is New-Pallice, a houſe and improvement of the 
late Mac-Carty- -More, the old ſeat of this amn, 
called alſo Pallice, ſtands in ruins. | | 
Os tho. banks of the ſame river, more to the welt, 
3 a ſmall ruined caſtle, erected in the wars of - 
82 by one _—_— Sullivan, as a place 'of de- 


Two Alen W. of Dinlow Ts  Mac-Gilly-Cuddy's 
viidle : it ſtands to the N. of the! mountains calk 
bd reeks. 
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2 Ballywalus calle, ſaid to have been built by the 


jarties, is alſo Treated on the river Lane, and 
theſe are all the places of note that are ſituated on the 
banks of the ſaid river, from its exit out of the lough to 
Kilorglin. below which it diſembegues ey into the 
bay of Caſtlenain. It would be moſt uſeful work 
to the town of Killarney, and indeed to all the adja- 
.cent country, if this river was rendered navigable for 
ſmall veſſels of 30 or 40 tuns; a work, which, from 
the ſlender obſervations made on the levels and courſe 


of the water, I think might be executed by means of 


one, or at the moſt of two locks, beſides ſcourin 
and banking the river, at the charge of about Seal. 
a ſum, which, if the whole was expended; would 
fall light on the ſeyeral gentlemen, whoſe' eſtates are 
waſhed by this river, or are contiguous to it. The 
lands furrounding the lough and the town of Killarney, 
together with the company engaged in the adjacent 
| 22 all ought to ſhare in and forward the under- 
taking. ö | eee 
This river, beſides a great pony of water with 
Which it is ſupplied from the lough, being the only 
diſcharge the lake hath, though 1t receives the river 
Fleſk, the waters of the upper lake, and. ſeveral 
other brooks) hath the river Liſbandine or Giſbandine, 
and another confiderable rivulet from the ſouth, fo 
that there can never be any want of water, even in the 
drieſt ſeaſon. The whole courſe of it from the lough 
to "5 ferry of Kilorgin is about eigh Iriſh meaſured 
Mics, * | | ? 
This work, with the cutting a ſtrait channel to 
the Mang, (which running through a ſoft moraſs 
might be eaſily effected) would contribute to the 
opening the bar of Caſtlemain harbour, and render 
it leſs dangerous for veſſels. By the navigation of 
the Lane, copper ore might be conveyed to the ſhip 
entirely by water, and excellent ſea-ſand be brought 
from Kilorglin for manuring the adjacent lands. A 
eat part of the corn conſumed hereabouts is brought 
from the country near Dingle, at a great diſtance, by 
land carriage, that part of the county, becauſe of its 
lying convenient for ſea-ſand, which is here found to 
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3 being conſiderably 


which leads to that city; 
Iſland, which proceeds towards Limerick; the third 
is that to the river of Kenmare before mentioned ; and 
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be a better manure for lime for the produ 5 


corn, hath run greatly into tillage, and is bec 


tion, not only manure, but corn al 
cheaper to market than by land carriage. Killarney 
would then become à kind of ſea- port, its market be 


better ſupplied,” and its buildings conſiderably in- 


creaſed by the convenience of water - carriage for 


bringing timber and other conveniences for building, 


from diſtant places. The Engliſh iron ore would 
come cheaper to the foundery, and the eaſt iron be 


_ eaſier tranſmitted to any ſea-port in the kingdom. 
Salt and ſalt-works might be made and ereted in or 
near that town at little additional charge, to the 


great profit and convenienoe of the neighbouring 


country. Theſe, and many other advantages, too 


numerous to inſert, would ariſe from this deſign ; the 


ereted ſome houſes for linen manufacturers about a 
mile from the town. There are already four Hue 
new roads finiſhed to it, one from the county of Cork, 
a ſecond from Caftle 


a fourth is lately made to Caſtlemain, from which 


laſt place new roads have been caried to Tralee and 
Dingle. The neighbourhood of the mines affords 


employment for ſeveral people, and willconſequently 
cauſe a conſiderable ſum of money to be ſpent in it; 


a new ſtreet, with a large commodious inn, are built 


here; for the curioſities of the neighbouring lake 


have of late attracted great numbers of curious travel- 
lers to viſit it, and no doubt many more will go thither 
to. partake of the diverſions and amuſements of that 


place, as they may be aſſured of being commodiouſly 


* 
5" 


and cheaply entertained. 


further proſecution of which is ſubmitted te the gen- 
tlemen whoſe intereſt it moſt concerns 
The town of Killarney- is a ſmall thriving place, 
improved, fince the minority of 
its preſent owner. the L. Viſ. Kenmare, who has en- 
couraged ſeveral inhabitants to ſettle in it, and 
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Phe prineipal ornament of Killarney is the ſeat 
"WMC —_ of lord Kenmare, planted with large nur- 
res of fruit and timber: trees. Not far from the 
| ouſe.is.a large and pleaſadit park, well wooded and 
4 cked1with deer, of which he has alſo abundunee in | 
= Be ends and adjacent mountains. £ 
E it hin two- er of Killarney, at the worth 100 
5 | of the lakes, the ruined, church of A adoe, an- 
. tiently Aghaboe, i. e. campus bovis, ſtands on an 
Rn in a very fine ſituation; it continues to retain 
the name of a cathedral, although no other dignitary 
belongs to it but the archdeaconry; it was ded 
cated to the much eſteemed St. Finian, and is of great 
6 ane There are not the remains of an houſe or 
| ing near it, except the ruins of a fmall old eaſſſe, 
ane the ſump of one of the round towers, which are 
za common appendage to many of our ruined cathedral 
churches. 3 
To the N. of this cathedral is Barley-Viount, 
aged houſe and plantation. From Killarney' we 
N proceeded ſouth on the New Road to the head of the 
4 r-Kenmare,*-about five miles from which we were 
= Hon a; curioſity by the natives, called the Fairy- 
= k, on which are the impreſſions of ſeveral human 
feet, ſome naked, and others with brogues on, and 
theſe are of all Gnes, from infancy to manhood. The 
volgar opinion is that of its being a fupernztura} pro- 
dauuction; but as there is nothing more common than 
1 for ſeveral kinds of clay to become petrified in time; 
ttzhorefore, if it be allowed that this rock might have 
been once in a ſoft and impreſſible ſtate, the wonder 
Tr entirely ceaſe. | 
About a mile further S. are the veſtigia of an an- 
. Vent building, by tradition called the abbey of Oriel, 
3 and not far from it Ardrully, an agreeable ſeat with good 
improvements; about two miles 8. from which, on the 
- oppoſite fide of the river, is Callan, amidſt the mot 
-rtecluimable lands in the whole county, and for about 
- :twenty miles, over which this barony extends, there 
m neither fair nor market, no church in repair, nor 
©: reſident prieft of the eftabliſked worſhip. From 
Wlithce, we continued ou? journcy weltward on on 
nor 
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north bank of the Kenmare tiver; and a TY 
wort hy notice, except the 'rums of the caſtle of” 
kerton, and of, Cappanaculhy caftle, near wh 
are a few-ſpots of tilſage and potatoe culture,” ſcat», 
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tered among the rocks,” but badly ſecured from the 


depredatiovs of the cattle. In proceeding . 
we. paſſed, the ruins of Femplenoe church; 
little further, Ballybog, in the pariſh of K an, 

and abdut a mile from the church is a curious he mit⸗ 

or cell, hewn out of the ſolid rock, fituared' 

top of an hill, by ſome antiquarians ſaid to have, *. 
been the reſidence of St. Kieran, when he compoſed : 1 
his rule for Monks; on which account tlie & try. 
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the 


people hald the ſtalactical exudations of "this 
great eſtimation, ima 
tues, from the ſuppo 
gives birth to them. 
At Cahirdonel, a 


weſt 


is 7 
ard, 
A and a, 
frre All, 


S JV 1 
R. 
ve. 


As us 
nary. 
"at exudatlons e en: 
ming them to have many Vir- 


d lanQity of the | ms Whifher 
little further weſt; is a citcular” 


fortification built of large ſtones, ſeven feet high ;* and. 


Kenmare 


yet ſurther weſtward at Aghamore, are the remajng* ® 

of ta ſmall abbey, founded in the 7th century. Tt 
- ſtands in a ſmall iſland, near the mouth of the river. 
having its walls fo battered 
they will ſoon: be demoliſhed. 


2 


Er. 


by the ſea that. 9 
a league e: 


the 8. W. of this iſland; which is at lo water 
joined to the ſhore, there are two iſfands, called 


Scariff and Diniſh; the former an high mountain in 
the ſea, and on the to 
ruined hermitage. 


Having viewed theſe iſlands, we ret 


p of the higheſt part of it is a 
ried through 1 4 


part of the bay of Ballynaſkeligs, into Lough Lee, or 
Currane, which is of an oval form, three miles in 


length, and about half as broad; it abound 
excellent white trouts and ſalmon. It 


s with 
is bounded on 


the ſouth by mountains partly covered with woods. 
There are three ſmall iſlands in it, on one of Which 
are the remains of a church and cell, and ſome other 


veſtigia of ruined buildings. Towards the edges k © | 


the lake, and, as the nergbbouring. inhabitants in 
formed us, much further under the water, are diſeo- 


- vered ſeveral walls and 


other 'incloſures, when the, 


water is clear, and the weather is bright 3 whence it is 
27, : 


probable 2 
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Near the mouth of the river Inny, S. W. from the 
- Rainbow-bridge, there is a fine extenſive ſtrand, re- 


courſe of 


: P 1 ; 3 yy 1 | | ; | i og 1 f 
os Txxoven IRELAND. 
a le chat it hath been either greatly incregſed of 
© years by {prings, the n 

n obſtructed by fand driven in by the ſea.. 


Proceeding weſtward, we arrived in about a mile to 


a the river Inny, over which was a bridge, the piers of 


which now remain ; the arch fell in a few years 


ſince. It was 24 feet wide, and but a yard thick, 


being only a meer footpath, which was aſcended and 


deſcended by ſteps ; it was of of a conſiderable height 


Over. the river, and being built almoſt ſemicircular, 
was generally called the Rainbow-bridge. Indeed it 
had more the reſemblance of a triumphal arch than a 
bridge, and was erected over a very deep part of the 
river, but at what time, and on what occaſion, there 
t the leaſt tradition in the county. 


markable for being almoſt the only ſmooth place 


Where a perſon might venture to put his herſe to a 
gallop for many miles round it. It is eſteemed here 


alſo a rarity, all the cliffs of the coaſt being ex- 


ceeding high, and waſhed by the ocean at low 


Water. On the verge of the bay is Ballinaſkeligs, 


=, where are to be ſeen the ruins of an ancient abbey or 
friary, formerly removed hither from the iſland called 
the Great Skelig, where there was a monaſtery the 


time of its foundation, probably as early as the ſixth - 


* © century. * At what time the monks quitted the iſland 
is uncertain, but by the large traces of ruined build- 
ings, which the ſea is continually demoliſhing, it 


appears that this abbey had been formely a very 
ſpacious edifice. There are ſome fketches of a 
town ſtill remaining, beſides a ſmall caſtle built 


formerly on an iſthmus, to defend the harbour 
againſt pirates St Michael's well, near this place, 


is viſited every 29th of September by a great con- 


to be healed by this miraculous water. A little 
weſt of it is Ki 


ormed by Puffin Iſland 


or that the mouth of the river 


i people, ſome. of whom bring their fick, 
= blind, and lame friends, in order, as they imagine, 


s Killemly, which has ſome very good 
land near the church, which is in ruins. It ſtands at 
the bottom of a long bay,” 
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to the N. and by Bolus- head to the 8. From this bag Re 
the iſland of the Skeligs range in a direct nes, 
W. S. W. Puffin Aſland is but a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſhore, being the moſt weſtern Head Land" , 
in theſe parts: it is; much frequented by the fowlss ll 
called puffins, and is alſo well ftocked with rabbits. 
It is ſteep and craggy, and hath a remarkable opening. 
or gap, in its higheſt part. From Killarney hither 1 

: fear the deſcription has proved as tireſome to the rea- 
der as it hath been fatiguing to the traveller. Here we 
took a boat, and paſſed. over a ſmall part of the 
weſtern ocean, in order to take a ſurvey: of the Ske- 
ligs, which are at no great diſtance from this part ot 
-Pͤ˖ͤ˖ mt ͤ 1 rien 
'The firſt of them, or that which lies next the > 
ſhore, (being within three miles ef it) is called 
5 the Lemon, which is a round rock always above wa- | 
ter, and conſequently no ways dangerous to ſhip . 
who rarely fall in fo cloſe with the land. It has little: 
on it remarkable, except it being ſtocked with ſeve- | 
ral kinds of fowl, as is the ſecond or Middle Skelig, 
which; is about a league more to the W. and about fix: 
Iriſh miles from the ſhore. This rock is compoſel 
of a reddiſh kind of marble, and frequented by an i- 
credible number of gannets, and other kinds of birds 
which breed upon it; it is remarkable that the gan- 
net neſtles no where elſe on the S. coaſt of Ireland, and | 
though multitudes of them are daily ſeen on all parts 
of our coaſts upon the wing, and in the ſea, yet 
they were never known to alight on any other land 
or rock hereabouts, except on this iſland ; and I have ; 
been informed, that there is another rock on the 7 
N. coaſt of Ireland, where they alight and breed ⁶³ 
in the ſame manner, and no where elſe in this king-- 
dom. "gs | * 
Ia the ſpring and beginning of ſummer the coun- 
try people reſort hither in ſmall boats, when the ſea is 
calm, to catch theſe birds: they eat the fleſh, which 
is fiſhy and rank; but the principal profit is made 
by the feathers. 'The birds are exceeding fat, and 
the perſons who take them, carry on a kind of traffic 
with them, by exchanging two ſalted puffins for a 
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lTĨ'e great Skelig fiands about nine Iriſh miles W. 
1 4 ? | 2, *. n 22 | . 
S8. W. from Puffin iſland”; It is a very high and. 

i * ſtupendous rock, which Was, until theſe few years paſt, 

il Viſited by great. . e people, ever ſinee the 


wm, A Pp 


time of St. Patrick, out of piety and devotion. The 
nliddle' part of the iſland is flat and plain, conſiſt- 
ing of about three acres of ground that were for- 
merly cultivated.” This place is ſurrounded with high 
aud inaceeſſible precipices that hang dreadfully over 
the ſea, Which is generally rough, and roars hideoufſy, 
uunderneath; there is but one track, and that very 
narrow, that leads to the top; and this aſcent 11 | 
difficult and frightful, that few) people are hardy, 
ecehough to attempt it. In ſtormy weather, or even 
when the ocean is but a little diſturbed, landing here 

is very difficult; there are but two places round the 
ind that are proper for this purpoſe, one is a kind of 

= creek on the 8. W. the other a ſmall flat ſpot on 


. 2e ww wir,n rw - 


Wind happens to blow, ot 
pon the flat part of the iſland, which is about 
* bay yards perpendicular above the level of the ſea, 
#4 are ſeveral cells, ſaid to have been chapels; for on this 
iſland ſtood antiently an abbey, the ſeite of which, 
becauſe of the extreme bleakneſs, and the hazard in 


= already ſaid to the contipent. 45 | 
3 Theſe 'chapels'or cells, with two wells of water, 
gare dedicated to St. Michael the Arch- angel. The 
ſoil is but thin, and yet the herbage is ſhort and. 
ſweet; the ridges where corn has formerly been ſown 
are ſtill viſible. Here are ſeveral ſtone croſſes erected, 
at which the pilgrims offer up certain ſtationar 
_ prayers, and have peculiar orizons to perform at each 
ſtation. ' When they have viſited: the cells and cha- . 
pels they aſcend the top of the rock, part of which 
is performed by ſqueezing through an hollow part re- 
ſembling the funnel or ſhaft of a chimney, which they 
term the needle's eye. This aſcent, (although there 
are holes and ſteps cut into the rock to climb by) 4 


going to and from this place, was removed, as I have 
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far from being gained without trouble; but when this 
obſtacle is ſurmounted, the pilgrim arrives at a ſmall 
flat place, about a yard broad, which ſlopes away 
down both fides of the rock to the ocean; on the 
further ſide of this flat, which from its narrowneſs on 
the top is a kind of iſthmus ; the aſcent is gained 
by climbing up a ſmooth ſloping rock that only leans 
out a very little, and this they call the ſtone of pain, 
from the difficulty of its aſcent ; there are a few ſhallow 
holes cut ihto; it where they fix their hands and feet, 
and by which they ſcramble up. This kind of a 
ſloping wall is about twelve feet high, and the danger 
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of mounting it ſeems terrible, for if a perſon ſhould _ 


fl'p he might tumble on either fide of the iſthmus 
down a precipice headlong, many fathoms into the ſea ; 
when this difficult paſſage is ſurmounted, the remain- 
ing part of the way up to the higheſt ſummit of the 
rock is much leſs difficult. On the top are two 
ſtations to viſit, where there are alſo ſome ſtone croſſes ; 
the firſt is called the eagle's neſt, probably from its 
extreme height, for here a perſon ſeems to have got into 
the ſuperior region of the air, and it is aſcended by the 
help of ſome ſteps cut into the rock without much 
difficulty. If the reader can conceive a perſon, poiſed 
as it were, or rather perched on the ſummit of this 
pinnacle, beholding the vaſt expanſe of the ocean all 
around him, except towards the eaft, where the lofty 
mountains on the thore appear like ſo many law houſes 
over.voked from the lofty dome of ſome cathedral, he 
may be able to form ſome idea of the- tremendouſneſs 
and awfulneſs of ſuch a proſpect. IF : 

The ſecond ſtation which the devotees have to viſit 
on this height, and which is attended with the utmoſt 
horror and peril, is by ſome” called the ſpindle, and 
others the foi, which is a long narrow fragnient of 
the rock, projectiog from the ſummit of this frightful 
place, over a raging ſea; and this is walked to by 
a narrow path of a 7 two feet in breadth, and ſeveral 
ſteps in length. Here the devotees, women as well 
as men, get aſtride on this rock, and ſo edge forward, 
until they arrive at a ſtone croſs,' which ſome bold 
adyenturer cut formerly on its extreme end: and here 
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E having repeated a pater noſter, returning from ages | 
concludes the penance. To get back down the ſtone 
of pain is attended with. ſome addreſs in order to 


land ſafe on the neck of rock, which I called an 
iſthmus. Many perſons a few years ago, came from 
the remoteſt parts of Ireland to perform theſe penarces, 
but the zeal of ſuch adyenturous devotees hath been ; 
very much cooled of late. N 
. two curioſities on this iſland, the one 
of art, and the other of nature, which deſerve ſome 
attention. The firſt is the curious workmanſhip of 
the cells or ſmall. chapels, which are built in the 
= ancient Roman manner, of ſtone curiouſly cloſed and 
= jointed, without either mortar or cement, and are im- 
i pervious to the air and wind, being circular ftone arch- 
es at the top. 5 5 | 
BE... The other curioſity is the wells of freſh water on 
this rock, which riſe through it ſeveral yards above the 
level of the ſea; that they ſpring. from the ocean is 
evident, from the water being ſomewhat brackiſh in its 
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+>. The ſea at a ſmall diſtance round this iſland, is no 
leſs than ninety. fathom. which is dec per thay it is in 
an part of the Engliſh channel, or between Great 
—! ³¹¹miA k ĩAA on; 
From the Skeligs we returned, and proceeded 
vorthward to the iſland of Valentia, which is about 
| gy miles long, and forms one fide of a fine harbour, 
the ſea running between it and the main, like a river. 
which is in moſt places about half a mile broad, and 
| of 4 ſufficient depth for veſſels to fail through at any 
time of ihe tide. Oliver Cromwell had forts erected 
upon both ends of this iſland, which have been ne- 
ected ſince his time. Veſſels may enter into the 
e at either end, and ſail quite round the iſland; 
which is very fertile, and eſteemed the granary of the 
country. From Valentia, on the oppoſite ſhore, nears 
ly the middle of the barbour, there is a good chaly- 
% ĩ ĩ ĩ ͤdÄßjC' ! ˙7nq . 
Prom thence we proceeded to Cahir, Which lies 
to the north-eaſt. of Valentia, and its church ig the 
only one in repair in the whole barony; nea it 5 
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he ruins of ſeveral ſmall houſes, built fennedy by 
the neighbouring inhabitants, as places of ſanQuary ll 
time of war. 

Near Cahir, about a mile ſouth, is a caſtle called 
Eittur; and oppoſite to Cahir ſtand the ruins- of 
Ballyearbery, by whom erected is not known : there is 
a large leur de lis carved on a ſtone on the inſide. 


caves, one of which has i its entrance {6 low, as hardly 


| farther in, the roof is as high as that of a Gothic 


cathedral : in this cave there is a very ſmall but con- 


| fuſed echo, but when a perſon ſpeaks, the voice is ſo 


reverberated from kg to ſide, as to ſeem r than 


8. * trumpe 


illenane ie 8 the north of Cahir; it bus many 25 
33 towards the ſea, which are profitable -* 


1 . during the ſummer months; 3 one of them, 
called 


p on the north: fide of which are ſome romantie lakes; 


Theſe: mountains are frequented by herds of fallow. 


» deer that range about in perfect ecurity, no bod 
7 diſturbing them in theſe wild places. The nort 


t ſides are waſhed by the ſea, which forms one or tws 


creeks. We then turned eaſtward, and paſſed the 
-eaſt, and 
is navigable a/ conſiderable way up; from the har- 


river Fartin, which riſes towards the ſou 


bour of Valentia, for boats. On the eaftern fide of 


which is Knockane, a large tract of ten or twelve 


Except ſome low grounds hear the river Laune, it is 


d 
E 
5 
, 
d miles ſquare, and more than forty in cireumference. 
y 
d 


encumbered with prodigious high mountains, Talle& 
e Mac Gillycuddy's reeks. All, or the greater part 
1e of the hills and mountains hereabouts, were former- 

d; ly covered with trees, which have been deſtroyed 
* by the iron-works erected near the river Carta at 4 


r | place called Black ſtones. On the weſtward of this 


* tract is the hig hund ſteep road acroſs the hills, called 
Drüng, and Cahircanaway; which road hangs in 


es || «tremendous manner, over that part of the ſea that 
be f forms the bay of Caſtlemain, and is not unlike the 
re — Poddamants, in North Wales, | 

: M 
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Near Dowlas-head, on this coaſt, are ſeveral large 


to admit of a boat with a man ſtanding up in it, but 


the Hag's tooth, is of a remarkable height, 
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that the road here is more ſtony and leſs ſecure for 
the traveller. There is a cuſtom among the country 
people, to enjoin every one that paſſes this mountain, 
to make ſome verſes to its honpur, - otherwiſe th 
_ affirm, that whoe ver attempts to paſs it without pe” 
_ fying, muſt meet with ſome miſchance: a collection 
or theſe itinerary rhymes would doubtleſs be very. 
entertaining. | | 
From thence we proceeded to Blackſtones, a ſmall 
village, ſurrounded with rocky hills, and high moun- 
| © _ tains. Among the naked rocks there is plenty of 
ee ver- greeens, as yew, holly, and arbutus, with num- 
| berleis caſcades in winter, which form a very pleaſing 
- landſcape. It is hardly poſſible to meet with more 
romantic proſpects any where, than in theſe parts; 
the rocks are extremely high and irregular, appearing, 
in many points of view, Tike the prodigious. ruin of 
a great city. Every balf mile ſhifts the ſcenery, 
_ affording a pleaſing novelty, that ſtrikes the traveller 
with aſtoniſhment, at the rude kind of magnificence 
which appears in theſe ſtupendous works of nature. 
On clunbing up ſome of the high mountains, the 
clouds in many places ſeem to be manifeſtly beneath 
us. To the north of the abovementioned village of 
Blackſtones, are two very conſiderable lakes formed 
by the river Carra, ſurrounded. by very high moun- 
tains. From the ſecond, the river empties itſelf into 
the bay of Caſtlemain. In moſt. of theſe mountains 
are numbers of eagles, and other rapacious birds. 
J have been aſſured, that ſome years ago, a certain 
poor man in this part of the country diſcovered one 
of their neſts, and that by clipping the wiogs of the 
ceeaglets, and fixing collars of leather about their 
| throats, which prevented them from ſwallowing, he 
daily found ſtore of good proviſions in the neit, ſuch 
as various kinds of excellent fiſh, wild-fowl, rabbits, 
and hares. which the old ones conftanUy brought to 
© their young. And thus, the man nd his children 
were well ſupported during an hard ſummer, by only 
giving the garbadge to the eaglets to keep them alive. 
From Blackſtones we procceded to Kilorglin, or 
Ciaſtle-Conway, which ſtands near the mouth of the 
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river Lane, and by its neighbourhood to the Wea, is © 
well ſituated for trade, and would probably be a i 
place of more note, if the harbour of Caftlemam WM 
| was better known, or rendered ſafer for ſhipping. The _ 
| village of Kilorglin conſiſts of ſeveral houſes, looks = 
| tolerably well for this part of the kingdom, and is a : 
| conſiderable. throughfare from Caſtlemain to the more, 
ſouthern part of this county. The river Lane, 

on which it is ſituated, abounds with ſalmon. I 

was ſhewn a place near the ſea, a little to the ſouth- 

welt of this, where -an odd accident happened a few 

| you ago, occaſioned by the ſudden ſhifting of a 
& arge quantity of ſand, in a violent ſtorm, that ſpread 
| it all over in an adjacent bog, which became ſoon after 
6 a good meadow : and not far from the bog, a ſmall 
| lough was filled up by the ſame means, and after- 

wards became good ground. | 8 
From Kilorglin, we proceeded north-eaſt to Kil- 
colman, or Colman's church, now in ruins, but ap- 
pears to be very antient ; it is built of a brown fre 
ſtone, brought a great way from the mountains, of - 3 
which kind of ſtone moſt of our antient ſtructures 
were built, although a good limeſtone might be had 
on the ſpot: the reaſon why theſe old architects re- 
| jected limeſtone, ſeems to be, that freeſtone, being 
more porous, was found to imbibe the mortar better, 
| and grow harder in the air, as is the caſe with the 
5 Engliſh Bath and Port land ſtone; and for theſe rea- 
ſons, I ſuppoſe, they preferred it to the denier 
| ſpecies. « : | ; 
| The ruins of the abbey of Killagh ſtand not far 
| from this church : the walls of the church are of a 
ST great length, and very ſtrong ; 'theſe, with a noble- 
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‚ window of Gothic architecture at the eaſt end, , ſtill 8 
7 remain entire. They are built of limeſtone, or rather i 
of a dark marble, ag are ſome other curious window=-' 
frames, that have hitherto reſiſted the injuries of time; 


i the manner of building, beſide the materials, be: 

5 ſpake this ſtructure to be much more modern than the I 

N time of the firſt foundation above-mentioned. Co- 

ö ſiderable quantities of wild 2 grow near the abbey 
which were probably planted here by the monks. 
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1% A TOUR Tarxoven IRELAND. 
At a little diſtance hence ſtands Buſhfield, an 
_ -agrecable ſeat in a moſt pleaſant ſituation, and good 
= - foil, environed with plantations of fruit and timber- 
trees; and not far is the thriving village of Mill- 
Ton. About a mile eaſt of Buſhfield, ſtands 
Caſtlemain, ſo called from an antient caſtle that was 
erected here, on a bridge over the river Mang. On 
the reſtoration, this caltle was kept in the hands of 
the crown, and a conſtable is appointed to g it, 
(although it hath. been a long time in ruins) who has 
a ſmall piece of land annexed to it for his ſalary. It 
js but a mean inconſiderable village, and has nothing 
in it remarkable, but being ſituate on the banks of the 
river Mang, which winds from hence in a ſerpentine 
ſtream to the ſea, and is deep enough for veſſels of 56 
tons and upwards, to fail up to the bridge at high- 
water, where they may lie in ſoft oozy ground to diſ- 
charge their cargoes. EW 
10 the caſt of Caſtlemain, is Ballycriſpin, a 
good ſeat ;; adjacent to the houſe are excellent gar- 
- dens and handſeme plantations, between which and 
Caſtlemain, is the church of Kiltallagh, frequent» 


| — eee near which is a decent parſonage 
8 Sit 

The ſoil hereabouts is remarkably good for fruit 
trees, an example of which I ſaw at Ballygamboone, 
where there is an orchard, in which are ſingle apple- 
trees that have produced (as the owner a fred me) 
three hogſheads of cyder each. I meaſured the diame- 
ter of the oppoſite boughs'of one tree, the extremities 
of which were 50 feet aſunder, which, if conſidered 
as the diameter of a circle, the ſuperficial con- 


which is the quantity of ee e this tree co- 

vers; and if we ſuppoſe that a Horſe when ſtanding, 

takes up a ſpace of ground equal to three ſquare 

+- yards, then there may ſtand no leſs than 72 horſes 

under the drip of this apple-tree. | 

__ Theve Wil W. of Caſtlemain are the ruins of 
Ci.aſtle-Drum, which was deſtroyed in 1641. 


On 


tent will be 1964 ſquare feet, or 218 ſquare yards, 


* 


ed by the inhabitants of that village, and thoſe of 
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A TOUR Tnroven IRELAND. I2 
On the lands of Farnaſs, near Caſtlemain, is a god 4 
chalybeare ſpaw. a N * e 
Between the bays of Caſtlemain and Tralee are a 
range ef conſiderable high monntains, which divide 
theſe arms of the ſea: they go by the general name 
of Slieve Miſs. The higheſt pike of theſe: moun- 
. tains, as meaſured by & good PP means of 
two ſtations taken on the level ſtrand in Tralee bay, 
was 750 yards perpendicular above the ſea ; the other ij 
mountains that run weſterly go. by various Iriſh names, 
A remarkable one of theſe is called Cahir-conrigh, 
or Cauir-conrigh. Oa the top of this mountain is 
a circle of muff ſtones, laid one on the other in the- 
manner of a Daniſh intrenchment, ſeveral of them 
are from eight to ten cubical feet, but they are all 
very rude. Ne PE | 
From the ſituation of the place, it reſembles a be- 
con, or place of guard to alarm the country; but - 
| from the ' prodigious fize of the ſtones, it rather r 
| ſeems to be a monument of ſome great action 
| formed near it, or perhaps a ſepulchral trophy raiſed. 
| over. ſome eminent perſon. - This piece of antiquity 
ſtands on the ſummit of a conical mountain, is 
is more than 700 yards above the level of the ſea, 
a a kind of peninſula between two very fine 
ays. | 
The country pedple, from the height and ſteep». 
neſs of it, and the largeneſs of the ſtones, will have 
it to be the work and labour of a giant; and it ſeems 
indeed wonderſul, how ordinary human ſtrength un- 
aſſiſted by engines, or any but gigantic hands, could 
poſſibly raiſe ſtones of ſuch a prodigious weight, to- 
the ſummit of ſo ſteep and high a mountain. 
From Caftlemain we proceeded weſtward, - where 
are large tracts of mountains, which have been for- 
merly cultivated up to the ſummit. Several of them 
which are but poor barten rocks, have great num 
bers of old incloſures, and marks of culture on their 
ſides, which are now neglected; this 1s a further cir-- 
cumſtance, gending to prove that Ireland has been bet- 
ter peopled formerly chan it is at preſent. Fu 
M 4 Wt 
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= 272 A TOUR TARRO IRELAND. 
IlĨ) be country people are prepoſſeſſed with an opinion, 
= -that moſt jr A 900 2 theſe wild * 
tains were the work of the Danes, and that they 
made a kind of beer of the heath which grows 
= there, ; but theſe incloſures are more modern than 
4 Eee when that northern nation inhabited Ire- 


9 N Wer 
+ , 
* * 2, 


kingdom, that which we we now travelling, be- 
tween Caſt le main and Dir gle, ought to be noticed, the 
e part being new, and laid out in as direct a 
line as could poſſibly be drawn between the two 
places. The former road, beſides its having been 
uneven, rocky, and rugged for carriages, went in ſo 

v winding a courſe, that the diſtance by the chain was 
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twenty; but the new way is but twenty-two Iriſh 
miles, by which travellers have not only an excellent 

road between theſe places, but alſo nine miles leſs to 
travel. DR ag x 
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called, although properly an iſthmus. It lies on the 
north ſide of the entrance of Caſtlemain harbour, and 
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A which are thirty or forty feet high. "PW 
Proceeding onward to Dingle, we paſſed on our left 
hand the caſtle of Minard, which ſtands on the ſea- 
coaſt,, midway between Inch iſland and Dingle. 
here is a good quarry of brown free- ſtone at no 
. diſtance ſrom it, of which the quoin-ſtones of 
ſeveral ot the old buildings in this county are com- 
poſed. 77 oe | 
Dingle is the only town in this barony, it had 
a caſtle built ab:ut the year 1580, which is ſaid to 
hhave been the firſt that was erected in this place, 
the yaults of which are now uſed as the town-goal. 
Several of the houſes are. built in the Spaniſh faſhion, 
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being formerly much frequented by. ſhips of that 
nation, Who traded with the inhabitants, and came 
to fiſh on this ccaſt ; moſt of them are of fore, with 


'. dates 


Among other roads lately made in this part of the 


-thirty-one Iriſh meaſured miles, eſtimated only at 


lo the ſouth of this road is Inch. land, as it is - 


conſiſts of ore continued range of ſand-hills, ſome of 


with ranges of ſtone balcony windows, this place 


| % : © Marble door and window frames. Many of them have 
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dates on them as old as queen Elizabeth's time, and 
; ſome earlier, but the beſt modern edifice in this town 
belongs to the knight of Kerry, at the back of which 
|; are large gardens regularly ADE and kept in good 
| order. The town Lands at the bottom of a ſmall but 
| ſafe harbour, at the mouth of which large veſſels 
may ride ſecure ; the channel lies on the weſt fide, 

and ſhips of an hundred tons may come up to the 
25 town. 5 Ay 
1 Here is a barack for a company of foot, and a tole- 
rable good Saturday market „ i 
| The pariſh:ehurch, dedicated to St. James, is ſaid to 
| have been formerly built at the charge of the Spaniards, 
It was originally very large, but moſt of the old 

ſtructure is gone to ruin, a part only of which is kept 


in repair for divine ſervice, and is called St. Marys 


chapel. 95 
On the lands of Ballybeg, a mile nerth-eaſt of 
Dingle, is a vitriolic ſpaw. Abvut a mile ſouth- 
weſt from Dingle, is Burnham, formerly g led Bal- 
15 Iingolin caſtle, deſtroyed in 1641; it is n a plea- 


ſant ſeat, ſituated delightfully on the ſouth-weſt fide” 5 
of Dingle harbour, of which it commands an agree- 
able proſpect. About a mile weft from it is the har- 


bour of Ventry, which fituation, ſo near the great 
weftern ocean, is a great detriment to the growth of 


trees; the bleak ſea winds conſtantly nipping the : 


ſmaller branches and ſhoots, when they rife to any 
conſiderable height: the only poſſible remedy for 


which is to plant them in clumps cloſe together, by 


which method, although the outward trees will ſuffer, 
yet thoſe in the middle will be ſheltered, and thrive 
tolerably well. 3 | 8 


'The harbour of leg] is quite open and expoſed k 
ut tolerably defended from 
the north and eaſt. It is divided no of Ding | 


to the ſouth-welt winds, 


by a narrow iſthmus. The weſtern point is cal 


Cahir Trant, where there is an old Daniſh intrench- | 


ment, and another at Rathanane, a ruined- caſtle. 


The Iriſh have a tradition, that this iſthmus was the 


laſt ground in Ireland that was in the poſſeſſion of the 
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E294 ATOUR TAO IRELAND. 
Danes; it might have been eaſily defended by an hand- 
ſul of men againft a large army, © + hs 
* There is another iſthmus between the bottom of 
Smerewick harbour and Ventry; but this has a 
eater breadth than that between Ventry and Dingle; 
he laſt being two miles over, the other not one. 
© To the weſt of that of Ventry is the pariſh of 
nqueen, tte ontward point of which is called 
Dunmore head, and is the moſt weſtern point of all 
Europe; the Iriſh call it Ty-Vorney Geerane, or 
RY Mary Geerane's-houſe, a point as much celebrated by 
them as John of Groot's houſe, which is the utmoſt 
3 . extremity of North Britain. About a mile and a 
half from this promontory ſtands the largeſt of the 
=» Blaſquet or Ferriter's iſlands, called alſo the Blaſques, 
Probably from Blaoſc or Blaoſg, in Iriſh a fcale or 
' © thell, being ſuppoſed to have been ſcaled off the con- 
tinent of Ireland. Theſe iſlands were twelve in num- 
ber, but four of them are only rocks. | 
be great Blaſquet iſland, oppoſite to this place, 
- is ſaid by tradition to have been rt joined to 
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. 
tie continent, and the country people ſhew an old 
= ditch, which they ſay points to an oppoſite one at 
Dunmore. The found between that ifland and the 
Y main land is of a great depth, and the currents of both 


=  cebb and flood ſet through it with prodigious force and 
PFF c ccc wn | 
Ii be iſland called Inniſmore, or the Great Iſland, is 
about three miles in length. It hath an high moun- 
=> tain, with ſome good arable grounds towards the 
= yorth-caft erd, On this iſland are the ruins of a very 
=.  antient church. . 


* 


mac-Keilane, or Mac-Keilane's iſland; it lies feven 
miles we? by tb, from the head land of Dunmore. 
As it ſtands far out in the great weſtern ocean, 
and the lands being low, and too bleak to afford 
ſhelter to inhabitaffts, there have been none here for 
wany years paſt, but there ſtands in it the ruins of 
an antient chapel, in which an old ftarie chalice and 
b=pti{mal ſont alſo of ſtone ſtil] remain, likewiſe a 


The ſecond of theſe in magnitude they call Innis- 


mall cel! or herwitage, being an arch of ſtone neatly 
22 . e e 
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they are ſmaller, 


numbers are hatched on the other ſands, which au 
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put together without any mortar or cement, Which 
admits of no rain through its roof, There is one of 
the fame kind at Fane, in Ventry pariſh, in a ruinous 
condition, and another entire one at Gallerus z the 
Iriſh ſay that theſe cells were erected by the firft miſ- 
ſionaries who preached the goſpel in theſe parts; 
they have the ſame appearance within fide as the | 
molt antient Roman arches, . and were, like them, 
built without mortar. They were probably the firſt 
edifices of ſtone that were erected in Ireland, and 
may poſſibly challenge even the round towers, which 


ſtand near teveral of our old cathedral churches, as 


to point of antiquity. Their form ſeems to have -Y 
been taken from that of the ſmall huts, 'made of - 8 
bended wattles, by the old inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſlands, which being ſtuck in the ground and bent, 
ſo as to form an arch at the top, nearly reſembled. 
the form of theſe ancient cells | 

The third iſland is called -Inis-ni-Broe, or Quern 
land, from its round form. This iſland: ſtands at no 
great diſtance from the ſecond, and about” four miles 

trom the great Blaſquet. 5 i 
be fourth iſland is called Inis-Tuſkart or Ini- 
ſhuigh, i. e, the northern iſland. It is above an 


Iriſhqaile” in length, and hath no buildings on it, 
rl one of the cells above mentioned, it being not 
inhabited. 25 | | 2 


Near the great iſland are three ſmall ones, the 
firſt is called Beg-Innis, i. e. the little iſland, which 
is a very fertile ſpot, conſiſting of about ſixteen 
acres, that will fatten thirty bullocks every ſummer ? 
the graſs is moſtly clover, and cinque-foil, and 1s - 8 
conſtantly enriched by the ſpray of the ſea, Which 
always leaves a conſiderable quantity of ſalt behind it? 
the other two are uſed likewiſe to tatten cattle, but 


our miles weſt-north-weſt from the great land, 
is an high ſtupendous rock, on, the fide of which. 


riſes a ſmaller pyramid not quite fo highs. In the | A Y 
ſpcing ſeaſon. this rock is covered with. am infinite = 


number of ſea-fowl,, which breed upon it, and great 
-  deftrojel Þþ 
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deſtroyed by the country people, chiefly for their fea- 
thers, of which they collect ſeveral hundred weight, 


during the months of April, May, and June. Moſt 


of theſe iſlands are ſtocked with ſheep and black cattle ; 
the latter are very difficult to be landed on them, 
being generally carried in when about a year old; 
and on ſome of the iflands they grow ſo wild that their 
owners: hunt them down, and are obliged to kill 
them before they can carry them off, The hides, 
fleſh, and tallow, ſufficiently pay for their paſture, 
for as theſe iſlands are not inhabited, no profit can 


be made of their milk. All of them are well ſtocked 


with rabbits, which have ſcarce any other enemy than 


the hawks and eagles, and they devour great num- 


bars of them. The hawks of this coaſt are remark- 


' ably good, and were formerly in much eſteem: 
* thoſe of the iflands are accounted better than the fal- 
' Cons that are bred on the continent, becauſe they are 
always on the wing, and conſtantly fly over to the 


main land in ſcarch of prey. They ſeldom kill ſea- 


fol, nor will they feed on their fleſh, except they be 


kept long faſting. F ; 
There is a imall bird, which is ſaid to be peculiar 


do theſe iſlands, called by the Iriſh Gourdet, the 
= > Englih name of which lam at a loſs for. hor do 


F find it mentioned by naturaliſts; it is ſomewhat 


larger than ſparrew, the feathers of the back are 


dark, ard thoſe of the belly are white, the bill is 


ſtrait, ſhort, and thick, and. it is web-footed. When 


they are firſt taken, the country people affirm, that 


they caſt up about a tea-ſpoonful of a very fetid 


oil out of their bills: they are almoſt one lump 
of fat; when roaſted of a moſt delicious taſte, and 
axe reckoned to exceed an ortelan, for which reaſon 
the .ge-try hereabouts call them the Iriſh orte lan: 
theſe birds are worthy of being tranſmitted a great 
Way to market, for ortelans, it is well known, are 
brought from France to ſupply the markets of 


PV 
Having done with thęſe iſlands, we proceeded eaſt- 


ward. On te north fide of Smerewick harbour are 


the remains of the fortification, called by the Spa- 


- giards: 


ſmall iſthmus of about ten yards ſquare, ſurrounded : 4 


every winter, and will probably become an iſland- 


int irely perfect. The door is five feet high, and about 


well cut, with hardly any mark of the tool upon it. 


each other, and placed without the Jeaft particle of® 


A TUUR THjrRoven IRELAND. 
niards Fort del Ore,” Which conſiſted of 'a curtain”. 
twenty yards long, a ditch, and two baſtions ; it was 
thrown up near the edge of a clift that formed a ü 


almoſt by the ſea. The upper part of the iſthmus was 
cut away, inftead of which they had a dra w- brid ge to 
paſs over it into the peninſula., This work was made 
in 1579, by ſome Spaniards an&®]talians. The coun- 


try people ſay, that the Spaniafds!huried the Pope's 
conſecrated banner ſomewhere nAF-=this place, with a 
conſiderable quantity of treafurg?? It is certain that 
a few years ago, ſeveral croſlełs f pure gold were 
diſcovered on the lands near a ſmaktchapel, which the 
Spaniards had erected about a mile from the fort. 
Between the harbour of Smerewick and Ferriter's 2 
creek, the land lies low, and hath been much covered 
with ſand by the ſea and wind of late years. This 


iſthmus is hardly a mile broad, is growing narrower 


There are three remarkable hills on this land near the .% 
coaſt, which ſeamen call the Three Siſters. A ruined _# 
caſtle alſo ſtands here, called by the Iriſh Caſtle Sybil, 
which ſignifies Elizabeth Caſtle. 15 1 
Towards the bottom of Smerewick harbour, ſtands 
the caſtle of Gallerus, near which is a lar wa. 
ter Jake, frequented in ſome winters by conſiderable 
flocks of wild ſwans. _,*, Ra 
Near Gallerus, is one of the curious ſtone cells; MA 
two ard a half broad, at one end of the building, and 
at the other end is a fmall neat window, the ſides and 
bottom of which conſiſt only of one ſtone, extremely 


The room is about 20 feet long by ten broad, and 20 
feet high, on the outſide, to the top of the arch, and 
the walls are about four feet thick. The whole is ſo 
neatly jointed within fide, that it would be very diffi- 
cult to put the point of a knife between any of the. 
ſtones, which are dove-tailed, for the moſt part into' ¾ 


any kind of mortar : the fie walls mcline” * 
. —_ __ from 
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dom the bottom to the top, forming a kind of para- 
bolic curve. 5 | 
t ſeems difficult to determine how theſe buildings 
vvVvere erected, as moſt. of our modern vaults. and 
= arches were either built with cement, or hewn. out of 
the ſolid rock. Some think, that an heap of earth 
was firſt raiſed, in the form of the inſide of the cell, 
and that they built over it, and wedged in the key- 
Y ſtones at the top, over which are a range of looſe 
EE” tones laid like a ridge; and the ſtructure being thus 
= | finthed, they carried out all the earth at the door; 
and laftly, ſmoothed the walls on the infide with 
Chiſſels, &c. The ſtone is a brown free-ſtone, brought 
from the clifts of the ſea ſhore, which cuts readily, 
And is very durable. 53 pet 
his pariſh, and the church, is named Kilmelche- 
dior, i. e. Melchedor's church, and is faid to have 
been built by the Spaniards, who formerly erected ma- 
ny other churches hereabouts. | F 
Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, at about five miles north 
olf Dingle, ſtands St. Brandon's Hill, eſteemed one of 
= the higheſt in the county, being little, if at all, infe- 
A rior to Mangerton, or the Reeks. The foot of this 
mountain is waſhed by the ſea, on the north, and 
Dingle Bay lying to the ſouth of it, occaſions it to be * 
= Etrequently covered with a cap of clouds. There is, 
bpeſides an oratory or chapel, cata to St. Brandon, 
= a fme ſpring of water near its ſummit. FEY 
The bay between Brandon-head- and the iflands,” 
Bop the Magheries, is extremely dangerous, being 
all, of ſunken rocks, beſides the frequent ſqualls from 
the mountains prevent any veſſel from entering therein, 
==>" Theſe iſlands lie at the mouth of this dangerous bay, 
but they have not been hitherto noticed in any chart 
or map of this coaſt. An iſthmus called Maghery- beg, 
= forms the eaſt ſide of Brandon Bay. On this land there 
area freſh and ſalt-water ſpring, almoſt contiguous to 
= each other, the latter is of a brackiſh taſte, and ſèems 
ts be no other than the ſea-water filtered through the 
ad, which being very looſe, and the filtration there- 
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eater part of its ſalts through it, and ſome people; 9 
SE 4 drank of it; fay, . it purges e = - 
In proceeding from thence, we left Caſtle Gregory _ 
on our left hand, near the coaſt of Tralee Bay, Which 
bay continues on the ſame fide of the road, till we ar= 
rived at Tralee, which is fituated north of Caſtleha- 
ven, not above four miles in a ſtraight line, but the 
intervention of mountains renders it much more. How- 
ever, there is a-good road made at the. eaſt end of 
them, between thoſe towns. | | FLO 
Tralee, or Trally, is fituated on the bank of the 
ſmall river Leigh, which empties itſelf at the botto / 
of the bay of Tralee. It is the ſhire town of the 
county, and is incorporated. In the midit of the 
town is a ſquare environed on the north ſide with the- 8 
county-court-houſe, and the ſhire goal, and on the 
other fide with houſes and ſhops. Through the 
middle of the town runs the river Leigh, over 
which are ſome ſmall ſtone bridges. Out of four 
caſtles formerly in this town, only one remains; and 
ſome good vaults are all that is left of an antient 
convent. 0 * wy n 
i The remaining caſtle was the chief ſeat of the ears 
of Deſmond, adjacent to which are good gardens, 'and © 
an handſome bowling green. There are alſo. large .Y 
plantations of old fruit and timber trees, with'fome' 
modern improvements. This town is ſituated about's A 
mile from the ſea, to which diſtance a veſſel of 59g/or 
60 tons may come, and at high water ſmall boats 1 W 
up to it. Its chief advantage ariſes from its being the- 
county town, and from the money ſpent at the alles, + of 
elections for members of parliament, and the like pub 
lie meetings. Its markets are well fupplied with alf 
kinds of proviſion, and towards autumn, conſiderablse 
quantities of fine herrings are taken in the adjacen 
bay. The chalybeate ſpaw, about two miles from this MJ 
place, ſituated on the north fide of the bay, in a fin& 


— 4 


* I 


air, has drawn ſeveral families of faſhion hither; an@ 
cauſed confiderable ſums of money to be expended. 
Kilſenne is about a mile north&aft of Tralee, = dew 
ghtful ſeat. Near the houſe are plantations, and “ 
good park, in which 4 lead mine was dilcovered a fe, 
the ; | f | Fears 
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2 good ſeat called Cloghers, which we paſſed on our 
left hand, and” proceeded to Ballyſeedy, two miles 
4, ſouth-eaſt of Tralee. | 


* 


From a mount above the houſe is a pleaſant proſ- 


pect of the adjacent country, and ſeveral gentlemen's 


feats. Here are ſeveral \conſiderable improvements, 
and good plantations. * We continued our courſe in a. 


ſouthern direction from Tralee over the new road to 
Currans, another good feat, which ſtands on a "ys 


und not far from the river Mang, three miles we 


by ſouth from Caſtle-Iſland. Between which town and 


Killarney, is Teernigooſe, near the river Fleſk, which, 


about a mile to the weſt of this place, empties itſelf 


into the river Mang: this is not to-be confounded with 
the other Fleſk, before-mentioned, which runs intd the 
lake of Killarney. From Currans is an agreeable proſ- 
peR weſtward to Caſtlemain Bay. | 
From Currans we proceeded north-eaſt on the banks 


of the Mang river to Kilcow, a pleaſant ſeat near 
| Caſtle Iſland, which is about a mile further north, and 
formerly called the caſtle of the iſland of Kerry, the 


ruins of which caſtle are ſtil] remaining. Rou d. 
the walls, the river Mang, being here but an inconſi- 
derable ſtream, flowed in a kind of ditch, over which 


were formerly drawbridges, portcullices, &c. In an- 


tient times it was. reckoned a place of ſtrength. The 


lands round it have been greatly improved lately, by 
reclaiming bogs, as well as by new roads, one of 


which runs by Abbey-feal, in the county of Limerick, 


a | * Caſt le- iſland 3 and from the laſt mentioned place to 


Killarney: which roads are carried in direct lines, 


over mountains, through bogs, and moraſſes, having 
ſeveral ſtone bridges erected on them, with deep cuts, 


or ditches on either fide, for the carrying off the water, 


whereby the land on both ſides is become conſiderably 
drier than before. 2 3 
One of theſe roads runs from Caſt le-Iſland eaſt- 
ward, towards the bounds of the county of Cork, from 


. 
* 


whence, on old neglected road, came by Blackwater- 
Bridge from Newmarket, which is extremely * 
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ork, and Kerry, on which a facetious judge, who 
went to Munſter circuit ſome years ago, ſaid ta his 
brother, when their coach was overturned, that the 


ſcripture was then fulfilled, *© The judges were over- 


thrown in ſtony places.“ : EIS 
Between Blackwater-Bridge, and Killarney, are 


the ruined church of Kilmurry, and three ſmall ru- | 


ined caſtles. | 
In deſcending the mountain towards Caſtle-Iſland, 


the country hath a vegetable agreeable aſpect; the 


ſoil being moſtly a fine lime-ſtone ground; and yet 
there are fewer improvements, and Jeſs tillage, here, 


than in other places, where the land is not ſo proper 


for a+ fy. Ef 
In Caſtle-Iſſand, are a decent pariſh church, a good 
rſonage houſe, a foot barrack, a ſeſſion and market 


ouſe, with an handſome aſſembly room for dancing. 


There are too, ſome tolerable inns here. . 

From Caſtle-Iſland, we turned north-weſt in order 
to viſit Ardfert, which obliged us to paſs near Tralee, 
about three miles to the north-eaſt, of which place 


ſtands Tulligarron ; near which Saunders, the pope's 
nuncio, who was ſent over in 1579, with a conſecrated  - 


banner, and the pope's apthority .to curſe and bleſs at 
his will and pleaſure, all ſuch as aſſiſted or reſiſted the 
rebels who oppoſed queen Elizabeth's government, 
died miſerably of an ague and flux, brought on him 


by want and famine, in the wood of Clonliſh, in 


1582. 


to Ballybeggan, which ſtands about two miles eaſt 
and by north from Tralee, It had formerly been an 
high and ſtrong- caſtle, . which was reduced durin 

the wars in king James's time, In which time it 
was a noted paſs between Tralee and Caſtle-Iſland. 
Near the caftle is an handſome modern houſe, which 
was built ſoon after the revolution, the old houfe 


having been burnt down. Here are ſome good old 
improvements, which eſcaped the univerſal devaſta- 


tion 


. in 9 8 19 "ID 4 
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dangerous; and yet, before the new one leading from 


Mill-ſtreet to Killarney was made, this was the princt- 
| road of communication between the counties. of - 
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dion of the times, particularly ſome fine avenues of t 
* 2 walnut, cheſrut, and other trees; with a large, old, 0 
bat thriving orchard, planted in a lich limeſtone 
Fround, beneath which are feveral fkterraneons cham- 
zers, lined. with ftaEaxical exudations. Thefe caves 
have a communication with each other; and there is 
t large ſtream of running water that flows under 
- , Yyromnd, which empties itſelf at a conſiderable diſtance 
into the open air: and, what is very furprizing, 
this under-ground current is not deſtitute of 15 
f me not only eels, but alfo trout have been taken out 
b SEM COLES a 
From Ballybeggan, we proceeded northward to Ard- 
[ fert, a biſhop's 2 and a borough town, but now 
greatly decayed: ' This is the principal fee in the coun- 
ty, having been held in commendam with that of Lime- 
3 * the reſtoration. The ruins of the nave, 
and choir of the cathedral, which is dedicated to Sr. 
Brandon, is but 26 yards lon; and but 10 broad. On 
the ſouth was an arcade of four Gothic arches, which 


formed an ifle on that fitez the eaſt Window was large 
and lightſome, being 26 feet * In the church are 
z conſiderable number of grave - tones without any in- 
ſeription, one of which hath the effigies of a biſhop 
Fear ved in relievo; lying in his Pontificalibus,. ſaid 
ave been the tomb of biſhop Stack, who died in 1488. 
There was probably another iffe originally on the 
north, to render the building uniform, for that fide 
feems to have been re-built, not Jong before the demo- 
Fition of the church, which happened in the wars of 
= 1641, and bath remained ſo ever fince, except a finall 
= Part which is uſed for divine fervice, and is kept in 
= good repair, Towards the weſt end are two detached 
=— Chapels, faid to have belonged to the dignitaries of 
this cathedral. Fg 0 8 
q In this cathedral are the remains of a fine figure in 
E =: w#lto-in-relievo of St. Brandon, it's patron, with his 
—: wor fre. 
Oppoſite to the weſt end of the cathedral, are the 
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E © wins of one of the antient round towers; it was 120 
__ For teh, a great part of which fell down in 1771. 
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bull moſtiy of a dark kind of marble, and 
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lofty avenues of elm, and other plantations. which © k 
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of freeſtone To | 
There are here at preſent but one or, two 
houſes, a few cabbins, and ſome old ruins, amon 
others is the antient manſion-houſe of the lords of 
Kerry, which was demoliſhed in the wars of 1641 z 
this was a ſtately building, erected but four years when 
this cataſtrophe happened. 1 e 
A little to the eaſt of Ardfert are the ruins of 
an old Franciſcan friary. The walls of the ſteeple, 
the choir, with ſome of the cloyſters, the dormitory, 
and morning prayer chapel, remain entire; the whole 


ble appearance. Near this abbey ftands an elegant 
ſeat, with fine improvements, and yery extenſive gar- 
dens, as well for pleaſure as the uſe of the houſe, 
which are kept in excellent order. On the ſouth fide 3 
of this manſion is a ſpacious lawn, planted round with 7 
trees, cut into an arcade; the gardens open into ſeve- 
ral fine viſtoes, and avenues Adorned with elms and 
beech, There are likewiſe large plantations of eyder- 
9 and other apple - trees, which thrive extremely 
well. I 


.. | 0 * 3 

his ſeat ſtands within a ſmall mile of the ſea 
the proſpe& of which, in ſome meaſure, ſupplies - 
the want of water, which nature has not afforded to 
embelliſh it, although it is by far the beſt improved g 
one in this county at preſent; other places which! 
have defcribed, being more indebted to the beauties 
of nature than of art. The adjacent ruined abbey, 
by its gothic pillars, ſpacious windows, noble arches, 
and ſubterraneous , vaults, adds a ſolemnity to the 


* 


ſurround it. | | | 
About a mile to the eaſt of Ardfert, is an exten» 
five park, well incloſed, ſtocked: with deer. Adjoin- 
ing to it is a romantic glen, adorned with great yas 
riety of timber trees, which are in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, and of a large growth, though not many years 
planted, | Fea” 3 
Somewhat more ſouth, but the ſame diſtance from 


* 
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been 
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Ardfert, is the fine ſeat called Tubrid, which bas 
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= been greatly ornamented and improved. Adjacent 
dio the houſe is a fine old extenſive plantation, ſtanding 
thick and cloſe together, which is rather uſeful for 
defence and ſhelter than ornament, through which 
ſeveral viſtoes and avenues are cut. Near it is a ce- 
lebrated holy well. Weſt of Ardfert, near the ſea, 
are the ruins of an antient caſtle, called Rahanane, 
formerly the reſidence of the biſhops of Ardfert. More 
to the ſouth is Fenit iſland, on which is an old caſtle 
in ruins. | Toles 
About two miles north of Ardfert is the antient 
caltle of Ballykealy, and near it the ſtrand of the 
ſame name, on which, in fair weather, is a fine road 
for five miles, for taking the benefit of the ſea air. 
This houſe ſtands high, has a pleaſant proſpe& of 
agreat tract of the ſea, and alſo an extenſive one over 
4 a great part of the country. Adjacent to it are good 
fruit and kitchen gardens, but the neighbourhood of 
1 the ſea prevents the growth of timber trees to any 


large ſize. | | 
= 4 ſmall diſtance to the weſt of this ſeat is a ſquate 
-  Rone building, ſomewhat reſembling a fortification, 

but the time or occaſion of its being erected is un- 

known. | T 

3 In the adjacent mountain are ſome herds of red deer; 
and about two miles more to the weſt is a ſmall cha- 
| pel, dedicated to an Iriſh faint, called Mac-Ida, where 
à rood or image of the ſaint is kept, which is held in 
great veneration. | "+ Ss. 1 
Very fine amethyſts have been diſcovered in the 
... Clifts near Kerry head, which has encouraged ſome . 
gentlemen to form a company, to ſearch for thoſe 
precious ſtones, which they have lately found in 
confiderable quantites, and meet with more ſuc- 
ceſs every day. A ſet of ear-rings, a necklace, and 
= - Other jewels, compoſed of theſe amethyſts, were pre- 
ſented by the late couateſs of Kerry to her majeſty, 
4 queen Caroline. Near two miles north of Ballyheigh 
Is a fmall caftle, called Ballingarry, and not far from 
1 it 1s the elegant feat of Caſtle Shannon. . 


More to the eaſt from the ſea-coalt is Minegahane. | 
The m oſt remarkable cu-tofity of this plage is a pro- 
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'S digious noiſe made at certain ſeaſons by the ſea, ſome- 2 
0 what like the firing of cannon, which may be heard 
E. at a great diſtance; this generally precedes a change ß 
dhe wind and weather, and frequently happens to- 
bY wards the approach of a ſtorm. The ſame kind of al 
Gy roaring is alſo heard on the county of Clare fide of . 
C the Shannon, the ſound of which extends a great, . 


way round the countfy:- From thence we turned. . _ 
g the eaſt, and about three miles eaſtward of Minemg i 
hane, came to Ratto, a genteel e wur con- 


C derable improvements, ftandin at to great diſtance © ff 
d from the ee of the 3 F 75 Brick, 
; and alſo that of the Galley. Several tracts of land” ll 
, 1 neur this place go by the name of the Burgeſs kings, 8 
1 from whence it is thought that Rattoo had d 
f formerly a corporation. It is ſaid that there wert 
formerly ſeven churches in this place; and ſome old 
{ manuſcripts mention it to have been a biſhoprick; 
which notion the high antient round tower ſtandz“ .“ 
ing in the church-yard (being for the moſt part ereted +. _} 
near cathedral churches in Ireland) ſeems to coun- i 
tenance. A mile north of Rattoo is Ballyhaurican, a i 
| new built houſe. *' i | BEES * 
| From Rattoo we-proceeded to the ſouth-eaſt, and I, 
| croſſed the river Brick to Lixnaw, the antient ſeat of 
| the earls of Kerry, agreeably ſituated - on that river, 
which is here cut into ſeveral pleaſant canals. The 
improvements are very extenſive, moſt.of the viſtoes 
: and avenues terminating by different buildings, ſeats, - . 


and farm-houſes. The tide flows up to the gardens, 
whereby boats of a conſiderable burden may bring up 
mo to the bridge near the houſe: here are two ſtone 


ridges over the Brick. 

I The preſent houſe conſiſts of a large building, 
with wings on each. fide, and ſeveral offices, that in- F- 
cloſe an handſome area; in one of theſe wings isa 
chapel, the walls of which are painted in freſco by a2 
foreigner, called John Souillard, being copies of tbe 
celebrated cartons of Raphael; particularly the lane 
man healed by Peter and John, * the ſorceꝶ r., 
Paul presching at Athens Ke. he figures are as 1 
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1 and other decorations, are the heads of Homer, Vir- 


il, Milton, and Pope, all in claro obſcuro by the 
me hand. 


Tie village of Lixnaw- conſiſts of one ſtreet of 


tolerable good houſes, not far to the eaſt of which is 
à noble avenue of lofty fir-trees, terminated by a 
mount, wherevn is erected a monumental tower, be- 
neath which in a vault, the late earl of Kerry lies 
mterred. This mount affords a fine proſpect of the 


adjacent country, which, for a conſiderable way 


round this ſeat, is a dead flat. All kinds of timber- 


trees flouriſh ſurpriſingly well in this foil, which is 
deep and rich. 
bout two miles ſouth of Lixnaw is a ſeat called 


To, which ſtands in an agreeable ſituation, em- 


belliſhed with good plantations. Between which feat 
and Ardfert are the ruins of the antient abbey of 
Odorney, a venerable remain of antiquity. From 
© Eixnaw we proceeded north-eaſt to Liſtowel caſtle, 
fituated a on the north ſide of the river Feal ; 
from whence we turned weſtward, ahd proceeded by 
the banks of that river to the ſea ſhore, near the 


mouth of the Shannon, to viſit the caſtles in that 


1 ber before we proceeded to Limerick; the ſhore i is 
* re partly compoſed of high ſand bills, and partly 

ol ſteep clifts, on which laſt the ruins of ſome caſ- 

2 tles are boldly ſituated, as thoſe called Ballybunian, 
Dune, and Lick; this latter was erected on a rock, 
= - almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, to which there was 
4 formerly a draw-bridge. The caſtle of Dune was 


the ocean. 
9 Between theſe caſtles, ſome years a go, there was 4 
Lind of yolca ano, which burnt for ſome time. 


„ ſun ſhines on them, appear as if they were finely 


* 
22 


K 


"Fs J _foming and breaking” below, there are three very 
— eue caſcades of freſh water, which 


"the papel _” are 


„ 


l 


alfo built on an high clift ſtanding perpendicular over 


The clifts are of an amazing height, and when the 
11 =. gilded. At the bottom they are fulFof large caves, 


into which the ſea rolls a great way, and the fea calves 
”” of ſcals fport innumerably ; and whilſt the waves are | 


fa +4 
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diſſipated, before they. reach the ſea, inſomueh, that 
the miſt ariſing from one of them ſeems to be the ſmoke 
of another volcano.” els 


Detached from the clift in the ocean ſtands a 


curious ſingle rock; it is a regular ſquare pyramid, in 


height and ſize ſomewhat reſembling the obeliſk at 


Stillorgan, and has on its very top an eagle's neſt; and 


that art might not be wanting where nature has been 
ſo. bountiſul in its beauties, the two caſtles of Dune 


and Lick ſtanding on the brow of the high clifts, that 


jut out like heads into the ocean, look as if they 
were defizned to guard the entrance of this roman- 
tie bay. ; ö 

The high clift, called by the country people the 
Devil's catile, ſtands to the north of Lick; it is inac- 
ceſſible to any creature but fowls, and has an eagle's 


neſt on its ſummit. The whole ſhore hereabouts has 


a great variety of romantic caves and caverns formed 
by the daſhing of the waves; in ſome places are high 
open arches, and in others, impending rocks reaciy to 
tumble down upon the firſt ſtorm; and not far from 
the laſt mentioned eaſtle is a deep hole in the earth, 
ſeveral yards from the verge of the clift, into which 
the ſea has an ingreſs, and where it ſometimes makes a 
prodigious roaring noiſe. „ | | 

The ruins of Beal caſtle ſtand near the mouth of 


the Shannon, in a fine ſituation; commanding a noble Is 
proſpect of the Shannon for ſevera] miles up the coun” 


try, which river is here three leagues broad, but it 


may be rather termed an arm of the fea. Near this 


_ caſtle is a large warren well ſtocked with rabbits, from 
whence a fine -pleaſant ſtrand runs along the Shannon 
towards Carrigfoile, and the ſhore above it is beauti- 
fully wooded down to high water mark, which in ſum- 


mer renders this place extremely agreeable; and is in 
winter the haunt of a prodigious quantity of wood- 


cocks and other birds, inſomuch that a fingle perſon 
hath ſhot fifty brace in a forenoon, in the. extent of 
one or two miles at moſt. "Si 52; 


In this agreeable ſituation ſtands Litter, an houſe 


and-ſeat which commands a fine view of the river Shan- 
101; and more to the eaſt is Aſdee. Near Aſdee is a 
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=  inclofure of ſtone, called in Iriſh a bawn, formerly 
built as a place of ſtrength, to preſerve cattle from 
being carried off by an enemy. £7 . 
Io the eaſt of the laſt mentioned place, is the caſtle 
Of Carrigfoile, built in a romantic and ſtrong ſituation, 
in a ſmall iſland, which ſtands in a baſtion formed by 
the river Shannon. It was defended on the land fide, 
oppoſite the iſland, by double walls, the outermoſt 
having ſquare flankers, and the inward round baſtions, 
built in the infancy of the art of fortification. At the 
back of the caſtle is an iſland, which defended it from 
being battered by ſhipping. e 
| | Near this caſtle is Ruſheen, an elegant ſeat that 
ſtands on a kind of iſthmus, formed by the river Shan- 
IF non, and a creek which runs up from Carrigfoile to 
the abbey of Liſlaghan. The plantations here are 
* large and well grown, and happy in agreeable points 
ol perſpective, particularly to the iſland of Scattery, 
formerly Iniſcathy, an iſland in the Shannon; alſo to 
the caſtle of Carrigfoile, and the ruined friary of 
_ Liſlaghan, whoſe ſteeple, choir, and ſeveral other 
parts, ſtill remain. F 
From Carrigfoile we viſited the iſland of Scattery, 
now without inhabitants, though formerly it had ele- 
ven Churches, the ruins of which, as well as an entire 
round tower 120 feet high, are yet to be ſeen; among 
the ruins are thoſe of its antient cathedral, where we 
remarked a ſtone that terminated the top of the altar 
window, which repreſents the head of St. Senan, to 
whom the church was dedicated, with his mitre boldly 
executed. We were ſurpriſed to find it ſo little de- 
faced by time; but this may be attributed to its fitua- + 
tion, by its being fo well defended from the ſouth and 
eeeaſt by the fine round tower and the contiguous 
= churches. Near to this church they ſhew his monu- 
= ment; from thence we vifited Innis Cailtre, or the 
Holy Iſland, another uninhabited ifland, in the Shan- 
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= non, which preſented us with the remains of ſeven 
=p fine churches, and another round tower entire, which 
beſpeak in miniature an elegance of taſte in building. 
From thence we returned and viſited Terbert, which 
ſtaads near the bounds of this county and N 
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This houſe is finely ſituated, and commands an ex- 
tense view of the river Shannon, where it is ren- 
dered aboye one half narrower, being confined: by 
a point of land, that- ſtretches itſelf from the north, 
or county of Owe fide of that river, towards Ter- 
bert, the eaſt and weſt ſides of which open into two 
capacious bays. _- 

It has likewiſe a fine proſpect up the river /rownril 
Limerick, and a deep, bay on the ſouth fide, where 
ſtand the ruins of- the caftle of Glen. 

From Terbert we crofled the Shannon, and entered 
the county of Clare, and proceeding northward, ar- 
rived at the town of that name, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the river Fergus with the Shannon; from 
- thence two miles further north is Ennis, the ſhire 
town, which is about fourteen miles north weſt of 
Limerick; from thence we proceeded to Gort, a poor 
village in the county of Galway, and province of 
Connaught; when purſuing. our 8 through a 
mountainous dreary tract, we paſſed to E Ned 
and turning eaſtward three miles, crofſed the Shannon 
at Banagher-bridge to Ferbane- bridge, and from thence . 
accompanied by the Grand Canal, returned to Dublin, 
which compleated our. Third Tour,” in which we 
did not confine ourſelves to the direct road, but 
made an, irregular zigzag courſe, juſt as objects ſo- 
licited, our attention, in order to take a more com- 
prehenſive view of the counties of Cork and Kerry, 
28 they abound with materials . curious, 

and en 5 | 
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KINGDOM or IRELAND. 


3 +7. ES V E ſet off from Dublin near the Lying- in Hoſpital, 
1 and paſſed by lord Charlemont's Marino, conſtructed 
3 Under the direction ot Meſſrs. Adams. The building 
is a ſquare of 60 feet to each fide, from the top of 
which there is a view of Dublin, the bay, the ſea, the 
3 HFHoath Hill, &c. The gardens, indeed, are not ex- 
tenſive, yet are ornamented with taſte, From thence 
we 'proceeded'to Santry, a final place, about three 
miles from Dublin, leaving a road to Clontarf, and the 
ſtrand on the right; from thence paſſed through Tob- 
berbunny, to Swords, at ſix miles from Dublin, where 
I faw one of the round towers, (ſeventy-three feet 
high) already ſpoken of, ſo peculiar to Ireland. It is 
a market town, and remarkable only for having been 

the rendezvous of the rebellious rabble in 1641. 
2 From thence we made no digreſſions, but went ſtrait 
on eight milès further, to Balruddery, a poſt-town, and 
a good thoroughfare to the north, ſituated not above 
one mile from the Iriſh: channel, nearly oppoſite St. 
Patricks Ifle, which we Viſited, to ſee. the ruins” of 
a Church, dedicated to St. Patrick. It is 25 mu 
a and, 
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iſland was the + firſt ſpot on which that faint landed 
after his arrival in Ireland; and that the church like- 


wiſe was built under his own immediate direction, at 


which time the iſland was parted from the main land by 


only a ſmall ſtream of water at ſpring tides, at other 
times acceſſible on foot; but the interval is now im- 
paſſible at the loweſt ebb of the tide, and on that ac- 


count the ſacred pile has been ſuffered to fall to ruins. 
On the ſhore near this iſland | ſtands the fiſhing town of 
Skerries, to, whoſe inhabitants the ſaid church origi- 
nally ſerved as a place of worſhip; to ſupply-which, 
they have now built another, and chriſtened it St. 
Patrick's New Church. This town ſupplies the adja- 
cent-diftri&t » for more than twenty miles inland, and 
particularly Dublin, with fiſh. The houſes are. little 
better than cabins, poſted very irregularly; for it can 
bardly be ſaid there is a ſingle ſtreet in the whole town, 
tho' it conſiſts of a hundred houſes The country 
hereabouts is chiefly divided into ſmall encloſures, few 


exceeding three acres, ſeparated” by. mounds of earth 
only, in general; ſome few, indeed, are ſtuck in a 
flight manner, with furze, willow, &c. | 7 2 
Dublin, :hither, WW 


he ſides of the roads from 
bordered with houſes, or more properly cabins. - Ihe 
roads are excellent, and remarkably ſtraight, In tra- 


velling in one direction you meet with only one toll. 


gate in the ſame county; but what is ſaved in tolls, 


may be readily diſpoſed of in charity, if a traveller 
pocket, 


has humanity. in his breaſt, and morey in his 


as the roads ſwarm: with miſerable objects, that crawl 


out of their cabbins, whole very features beſpeak an 


extreme of poverty and diſtreſs, that would ſoften the 


moſt obdurate heart. In onr road northward, we 


' paſſed St. Doologh's Well; an ancient Hexagonal ſtone 

1 very, fine 
water. Soon after we quitted the courty of Dublin, 
and entered that of Meath, over a ſtream that empties 


covering,” erected over a large ſpring © 


into the Irith: ſea at German's Town. We then turned 


weſtward to Dunleek, a ſmall poſt town and barough, 


that ſends two members to parliament. From thence 


we proceeded to Trim, twenty three miles from Dub-. ö 
lin, the principal town of the county; formerly it had 
J „„ a caltle, 
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a caſtle, the ruins of which, and that of an abbey, 
remain; and now there is a barrack for a troop of horſe. 
Its church is called the Greek church. Here we 
= made no tay; but went to Athboy, a ſmall place, 
= . three miles northward ; from whence we continued 
to Kells, another poſt and borough town. Kells is 
2 ſmall town, with a round tower in the church 
yard. WONT te i 
In the market-place is a ſtone croſs. with baſſo- re- 


lie vo's, repreſenting ſtags and dogs, and near it the 
remnants of three other croſſes. WIS 
About a mile from Kells is the ſeat of lord Bec- 
tive. The houſe, which is three ſtories in height, 
= Contains a range of eleven windows; and two wings, 
Hof a firgle e are annexed to it, each hav- 


* ing fourteen windows in front. The whole build- 


= ever ſeen. 


ing, both infide and outſide, is quite plain, and very 
- neat, but one of the moſt convenient dwellings ] ha ve 

On leaving this place we returned through Navan 
to Drogheda, ſituated on the river Boyne, about a 
mile from the ſea, and conſiſting of two chief ſtreets, 


Wich interſe& each other at right angles. The Thol- 


ſel, or town houſe, is a handſome ſtone“ building. 
About two miles from the town is a ſquare. ſtone 
bobeliſk, of 20 feet to each fide at the baſe, and about 


=. 150 feet high; it is erected on a rock on the edge of 


the river Boyne. The propereſt way to give an ac- 
count of it is by inſerting the inſcriptions, which are 


cut incapitals, on the fou, ſides of the baſe. 


, Sacred to the pens memory 
.* - 2 O x > 8 
King William the Third. 
MMMW²bo on the firſt of July 1690. 
. paſſed the river near this place to attack 
Jͤð mean, og 
at the head of a popiſh a 
adyantageouſly poſted on the ſouth bile Of it, 
and Jig on that day, by a ſucceſsful battly,- ' 
ſecure to us and to our bit, 
8 our liberty, laws, and religi 
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I conſequence of this action games ee 


K 1 left this kingdom and fled to France. 
. | This. memorial ot our. deliverance was erected 
e iin the ninth year of the reg . 
, being George the Second, 
d 55 the firſt ſtone being laid by 
s Lionel Sackville, duke of Dorſet, 
h _ Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdom of * 55 

* 9 8 
e 8 This monument was crecled e 
| by the grateful contribution 
_ 3 of ſeveral proteſtants e 1 
„ 1 of Great Britain and Ireland. e 
8 | | 5 0 
n Reinhard duke of 8, Schon e 
{= 7 in paſſing this river 
'y | 2 25 died bravely fighting '» JG 
e «nM: in defence of liberty. e "8 
d Tn. + on 
, 93 K "07 9 
Js -Underncath the chief 3 are four line in 3 
g. Latin, to inform thoſe who do not underſtand Past F 3 br 
ne that the duke of Dorſet laid the firſt ſtone. — N 
ut It is certainly the grandeſt modern obeliſk in Ra 7 
of rope. It may not be improper to mention here thaWt 


* 


e. the glorious memory of king William the Third? 
ire * ſtanding toaſt at almoſt every proteſtant Liſh * 
table. "8 

At Cluan Mac Nois, 3 in this neighbourhood, ore 4 ö 9 ; 

veral remains of antient grandeur, particularly ſtate] 38 

croſſes curiouſly carved in ftone, with very antient Irim 
. inſcriptions on them. Many inſcriptions in Hebrew | 
and Greek have been dug up. of 
From thence. we proceeded to Dunleer, fx Ws, ih 4 
further north. On the road to which place, the inclo- 
ſures are chiefly made of looſe ſtones piled on each 


„ 2 without mortar, or even clay, and the roads 
5 ſprinkled with wretched cabbins, more like dri 
f han, the dwellings of human beings, who too frequent- 
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= Iy mtrude upon thewiew, and ſolieit charity. Dun- 
leer is a poſt town, and ſtands on a ſmall river, that 
empties itſelf into the Iriſh fea. In our way from 
Drogheda to Dunleer, we turned out of the road on 
the left hand, to ſee the round towers at Monefter- 
boice, which is about 110 feet in height; but one 
of the ſides is broken at the top. It gradually dimi- 
niſhes upwards (as I remarked of all that we faw be- 
fore,) from its baſe, which in this was about eighteen 
feet in diameter. Near it are three croſſes ; the 
largeſt about eighteen feet high, is compoſed of two 
ſtones, which are ſaid to have been ſent from Rome. 
It is covered with baſſo relievos, but through age, the 
figures are rendered very imperfect. There are two 
other croſſes in this church- yard, on one of which is a 
baſlp relievo of a human figure fitting, and a dog on 
its bind legs, on each ſide. The other croſs appears 
to have been broken, and it is not above fix feet high. 
From Dunleer we viſited Atherdee; and Louth, when 
e again returned eaſtward, and after ſeven miles 
riding along the ſea ſhore arrived at Dundalk, where 
lord Clanbraſſil has a houſe with fine gardens. Dun- 
= -Calk is eighteen miles north of Drogheda, has an 
4 open bay of its own name, but a very mean harbour, 
being fo ſhaJlow at low water, that people walk over 
it diy ſhod, and is little: uſed but by fiſhing boats. 
It has been fortified, (though now diſmantled) as may 
bee ſeen by the ruins of the walls, and a caſtle deſtroy- 
eg in 1641. From thence we proeceded to Carling- 
ford, eight miles diſtant. Here is one of the beſt har- 
_ -bours in Ireland, at the mouth of the river Newry, 
bn the ſouth fide of a large bay of its name, where 
=, the road is good quite to the fea, The harbour 
Is Capable of containing the whole royal navy of Great 
Britain. Extending nine miles in length, and two in 
hreadth, and having from ten to twenty fathom water. 
= The town is not deſpicable, and contains ſome dock- 
== © "yards for building Vibe It is rather neat than fine, 
and populous than large; nor deſtitute of end on 
the fide towards the ſea. It has like wiſe“ barracks ; a 


= 


very narrow long cauſeway has been made here over a 


4 


© | great impaffable bog. From thence we. proceeded 


V 4 
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through the Sem. of Armagh. to Newry, in the 
county of Down. - | 

Newry, though not the ſhire town of the county, 


is the moſt conſiderable for trade and compaſs in it. 
It ſtands 47 miles diſtant from Dublin, —— on a 
riyer, called after its name, the Newry Water. The 
ſituation of this town is but indifferent, n 
healthy; having beef! ſpread along the ſide of a ſteep 


hill, occaſioned by the following cavles : As it was. 


A conſiderable pals leading through the bogs and 


mountains between Dundalk and theſe eaſtern parts of 
. Ulſter, with which at that time there was no other 


communication by land. the Engliſh ereQed ſome 


caſtles, here, as a neceſſary ſecurity to command the 
head, of the bridge, under the protection of which, 


the town took its riſe. Add to this, the reſort to 
its harbour, in order to ſecure the infant ſettlements of 
the Engliſh early planted in this country; and the ad- 
vantage of a ſumptuous abbey founded here not many 
years before their arrival. The town is almoſt ſur- 
rounded by mountains and rocky hills, except to the 
north and north-weſt, where a proſpect opens into a 


good country, through which the canal is carried... 5 


At the bottom of it runs the Newry-water, over which, 


are two, handſome ſtone bridges, one on the Dublin 


road of os. arches, and the other, in the way to Ar- 
magb, of ten. It has a good market-houſe; and the 
turnpike road leading from Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, 


and Armagh paſs through it, where is alſo the loweſt ; 


lock of, the canal. 

| As a town of any conſequence, it owes its riſe to 
Sir Nicholas Bagnal, knight marſhal of Ireland, who. 
with excellent conduct, did many memorable exploits 
here: He re-edified the town, and erected the church 


on the outſide of whoſe ſteeple. is 1578, cut in ſtone, 


with the Bagnal's arms ; aboyt which, time he bun 4 
ſtrong caſtle for. the defence of the town. | 
The abbey. was founded in 1157 for Ciſtercian 


| Monks. Some fragments of the chapel of the abbey 
were very "lately 2 


ak e The abbot's bouſe yet 
remains, and is converte 
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At one end of the town ſeated on an eminence, . 
ſtands the church, go feet by 28 in the clear, excluſive 
of a veſtry-room 20 feet ſquare, which was the place 
of ſepulchre for the Bagnal family; all which, as 
above, with the ſteeple, were erected by the ſaid Sir 
Nicholas. It was ruined in the rebellion of 1641, 


yet not ſo but that the ſteeple and walls remained en- 
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tire. After the reſtoration, one half of the church 
only was covered, together with the veſtry or court- 
room. About the year 1720, the other half of it was 
repaired and in the year 1729 it was raiſed fix feet 
1 to wake room far a 2 Gor the reception of 
a larger congregation, which the former heighth of 
the walls would not admit. Theſe ſeveral alterations 
| ſhew the increaſe of this town, from time to time, 
eſpecially in-proteſtant inhabitants of the church of 
Ireland. Not far from the church is a preſbyterian 
meeting houſe. _ _ | „ 
It ſuffered a new calamity, being burned down by 
the duke of Berwick,” anno 1689, on his retreat to 
Dundalk from duke Schomberg and the Engliſh 
army, who on their approach found it in flames, a 
- - fquare caſtle or two, and five or fix houſes only eſcap- 
ing, which the Iriſh had not time to deſtroy. Since 


the ſettlement of the kingdom in 1691, it is l 
4 is 


improved in trade, inhabitants, and 7 9 ant 
now in a thriving condition, and is ſtill lik Y to im 
prove further, by the conveniency of the canal]. 
On our Raving Newry, we paſſed eaſtward near 
Saltworks to Mount Hall, a pleaiant ſeat ; ſouth-eaſt 
from which is-Clonallan church, and about a mile 
further, at Kilbroney, ftands the old church of Roſe 
Trevor, now diſuſed, ſince one has been built im 
that place, which is about a mile further ſouth, a 
ſwall village ſeated on the eaſt fide of Carlingford- 
bay, yet well defended from the ſeverity of the 
- winds and open ſea. The high mountains above it, 
planted with oaks, and at the bottom an arm of the ſea, 
forming a noble baſon, afford an agreeable proſpect. 
At the lower end of the village is a ſmall quay tor 
ſhips, which ride at anchor within a few yards of the 
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| ſhore ; this we coaſted, with mountains on the north 
fide, and proceeded over a bridge at Bealachaneir 
northward, three miles further to Newcaſtle, a good 


5 
* 
* * 


The caſtle was built by Felix Magenis, in the me- 


morable year 1588, as appears by an inſcription on a 
ſtone over the front door. It was exceedingly ſtrong, 


but is now wade a commodious dwelling-hovfe, and 


is ſituated on the verge of the ocean, which waſhes 
the foundations of ſome of the out offices; by which 


ee when a ſtrong eaſterly wind ſets in, the 
eaves of the trees in the garden, behind the caſtle, 
are moiſtened by the ſpray of the ſea, and have a ſaltiſnmn 

tafte. It has an open proſpect to the inland coun» - 
try north and weſt; but the huge mountain ' of Do- 


nard, not a quarter of, a mile from it, bounds the vier 


to the ſourh-weſt ; and at a diſtance, ſeems as if it 


would tumble on it ; from the top whereof a brook 


iſſues, which in its deſcent forms as lovely a variety 


which it is loſt in the ſea, except a ſmall iiream con- 


veyed from it for family uſes, which, paſſing through 


of ſheets and caſcades as can be well imagined, after 


the brewhouſe and other offices, ſupplies a well in the 


yard, in which grauls, a ſpecies of ſmall ſalmon are 


kept for the kitchen, fometimes more than a week, 


and are thought to receive a ſenſible improvement by 


the freſh water. When the tide is out, three miles of 


* 


hard and ſmooth ſand afford in ſummer a moſt de- 


lightful airing-. 


On the coaſt near it is a deep narrow cave, wrought 


by the ſea out of a rock of flint; and on the brow of 


">. 
= 
* — 


a hill, not far from it, is a large hole, like the ſhaft of . 5 


a mine, called Armur's-hole. 


Abvut two miles weſt- of Newenſtie Rau e 


ford, or Tullamore, near which on the ſkirts of Sliev- 5 


neir and Slieve-Snavan mountains are two deer parks, 


remarkable for excellent veniſon, or rather one di- 


vided into two, by a wall carried through the middle 


of it, finely wooded, cut into ridings and viſtoes, an 


watered by a river running th 
rocks and precipices, which 
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dien ftone, from whence are beautiful proſpeRs of 
=: The antient name of Slieve-Donard was Slieve- 
= _Slaing, ſo called from Slaing, the ſon of Partholanus, 
= who is ſaid te have been buried here, A. M. 1982. 
St. Domangard, corruptly written Donard, a diſciple 

of St. Patrick, ſpent the life of a hermit on this 
mountain, and built a cell or oratory on the top of it 
1 towards the cloſe of the 5th century, for he died (ac- 
- cording to the mart yrology of Taulaught) in the year 
| $66, on the 24th of March, which day is ſacred. to 
his memory; but the patron-day ſeems to be the 25th 
of July, St. James's day; for then the bigotted mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, in this neighbourhood, 
ceelimb up this mountain to do penance, and pay their 
E * . - devotion, perhaps, to both ſaints. | . 
On the ſummit of this mountain are two rude edi- 
=  fces, (if they may be ſo termed) one a huge heap of 
= om piled up in a piramidical figure, in which are 
Form 


a ed ſeveral cavities, wherein the devotees ſhelter 
. Shemlelyes in bad weather, while they hear maſs; and 
A . re of this heap is a cave, formed by broad 
3 ſtones, ſo diſpoſed as to ſupport each other without 
ite help of cement. The other edifice is compoſed of 
many ſimilar ftones 1 into rude walls and par- 
ttltions, called Chapels, and conftituted perhaps the 
= oratory and cell of St. Domangard. | 
= - Slieve-Donard is indiſputably the higheſt of that 
whole ridge of mountains which extend from Roſe- 
irevor to Newcaſtle, from which laſt place an emi- 
nenee on the fide of it intercepts the fight of its top; 
=» #ut it appears like an huge cone, and a vaſt buttreſs 
to all the reſt from the adjacent parts, and alſo from 
Down- Patrick, from the latter of which places it is 
Keen to great advantage, the diſtance being ſufficient 
0 ſhew its full heighth and ſuperiority over the neigh- 
\ -bouring mountains. It is reckoned to riſe three miles 
in gradual aſcent, and according to experiments made 


* Cd] Cm 
* 


by the barometer, it appeared, that between the foot 
of the mountain on the ſtrand and the top of it the 
mereury had ſunk three inches and three tenths; from 
w bence, eſtimating thirty-two yards to a tenth, the 
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perpendicular heighth is calculated to 10 6 yards, 
rom the nothere? brow of this mountain iſſues an EX- 
uberant fountain, which emits more than Half a foot * 
of water immediately rapid and pure. This ſtream and 
many others conſpire in their deſcent to form'a river, 
Which, running through a channel of white ſtone, by 
10,000 different breaks and windings, makes in ſumm 
a proſpe& of water-falls, 1 jet d'eaus, ponds, 
Ke. the moſt various and delightfu] ; but in winter or 
autumn floods the roar and * JO of this fall is 
greatly terrible. From the top down to the rocks hang- 
ing oyer the ſea is one continued deſcent, and the low- 
er parts, though craggy and rude enough, are covered | 
with hazel, holly, &c. thoſe next to the ſea-clifts be- i 
ing old, bowed, ſtunted and languiſhing; while it is 
worthy of notice, that thoſe mere remote, though 
Higher f fituated, are flouriſhing and healthy; and all 
this on the face of 'a mountain expoſed to a wide, 
open, eaſtern ſea, In the deſcent ſouthward, ner . = 
the bottom, one is forced to flide down a ſoft 
of thatch compoſed of furzes, long gals, A. 15 3 
Juniper. N 
beg. : deep and narrow vale divides Slieve-Donard dem 
Slieye-Snayan, or the creeping mountain, ſo called, 
becauſe it wut be elimbed in a creeping poſture ; __ 
through this vale winds a pretty ſerpentine ſtream, 
Which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea to the eaſtward 1 2 
the mountains. The creeping mountain ſtands to the 1 ; 
ſouth-weſt of this ſtream, and reſents to the view ah © 
huge rock, reſembling at 4 diſtance an old fortifca- 
tion, very high, over-hanging, and detached, as it 
were, from the caltern fide of this mountain, After 
rain a ſtream ruſhes from the weſt: fide of the rock, 
Which ſhooting from the top falls in a large caſcade; _ 
to the eaſt of which is a vaſt natural cave, affording - ⁵ 
an entrance as wide as the cave itſelf. This frightfu 
Chamber is lined with fern, graſs, and ſeveral other 
mountain lants, and inhabited by a vaſt number of 
awks, Jac -daws, owls, &c. and at the further end 
of it the light breaks 1 in through natural crevices. o 
the left of this you climb up through a very ure 
2 paſſage to the 1 85 of wa rock, and land on one Ee. 
= most 1 
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= .moſt beautiful, moſt magnificent. and romantic ſpots, 

== that can well be conceived. One there finds that the 

= rock mentioned is only the advanced part of a large 
Thelf, which projects at about half the heighth of the 
mountain with a ſweep, and leaves the ſpace of about 

two acres on the top. Round the north-weſt, the 
weſt and ſouth of this area, the mountain riſes to a 
great nz and ſtands like a vaſt wall; the area 


atſelf is almoſt round, and ſlopes gently from all fides 
towards the middle, where is formed a beautiful cir- 


cular lake, as clear as chryſtal. To the weſt you 
ſee: the rocky top of Slieve-Beingan, to the eaſt Slieve- 


Donard's ſtately cone, and in front the ocean, the Iſle 
of Man, and in a clear day the ſhores of England, 
and a part of the ſouth of Scotland. We cannot 
= Paſs over ur mentioned ſeveral- vercart vales to be 
met with in the deſarts among the mountains, which, 
by the help of due culture, would be exceeding 
ſtuitſul; nor a remarkable flat rock on the top of a 
= _mcuntain here, called by the natives Sephin, through 
which ſprings up tranſparent water, without any 


eſt ſeaſons. 

When you deſcend from theſg, mountains to the 
ſtrand at the foot of them, ſouth of Newcaſtle, you 
come to a place where ſeveral curious ſubjects of the 


covered. | Fa 7 
In going from Newcaſtle to Caſtle Vellen, we were 
Mewyn a Cromlech, at Sliddery-Foord, near Dundrum, 
Which ſtands upon three large ſupporters, each four 
fleet above the ſurface ; the incumbent ſtone is flat at 
top, but bellying underneath, fills part of the empty 
ſpace between the tripod. , The upper ſtone is ten 


4 


ſurface, and between four and five feet thick in the 
' "center, and has not above an irch depencance on two 


a Dope in it to receive the great ſtone, 


0 T 


| and un entrance into it by two larger than ordinary ſet 


— 


perceptible fiſſure, which nęver fails even in the warm 


Zoophyte, or animal plant ſpecies have been diſ- 


2 
2 


5 Fuards in circumference, three yards broad on the fat 


of the ſtones; but the third, which ſtands north, has 


Near this ſtone altar is a circle of theſe pillar ſtones, - 
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Another cromlech, like the former, ſtands in the 
town-land of Leganeney, and 


part of Slieve-Croab, near a ſmall lake, lying in the 
valley underneath it. 
in the ſhape of a monſtrous coffin, ſupported by three 


feet like the former, and is eleven feet wanting an 
inch long, five feet over in its broadeſt part, and 


diminiſhing gradwally from thence to each end in a 


point. It is twepty inches thick in moſt parts, in 


one but eighteen, and in others two feet. The three 
ſupporters of this huge ſtone are proportionable to 


the upper one, and the cavity underneath is ſuch, © 
that a man of fix feet and a half high can ſtand upright . 


% 


under it. 


: 


Among other large Kairns there is a remarkable . 


circular one upon the ſummit of the higheſt part of 
Slieve-Croob, being 77 yards in circumference at the 


bottom, 45 yards in circumference at the top, 18 
ards in conical height on one ſide, and not above 
ſix on the other, occaſiored by its being placed in 
part on the fide of the ſummit. On the top of the 


grand Kairn are 22 ſmalſer Rairns. raiſed, ſome of 
them five, ſome of them four, and others not above 
three feet high. 
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pariſh of Drumgoolan, 
on a mountain, called Slieve-na-boil-trough, being a 


This alſo is a huge gritty rock, 


— 
+ 


The ftones compoſing this Kairn 


2 9 


are of various ſizes, all portable, and moſtly of the i 4 


grit kind, Many of them are. now ſcattered, and 
they ſeem to have been 


This is the largeſt Kairn we have ſeen, except one at 
| Karnbane (ſo called from it) near Jour 

of this county, but in the county of Armagh, being 
180 yards in circumference, and 10 yards in be 
| height. | | ENS W 
About the baſe of the coped heap of ſtones, are 


forty-two of theſe. columns, ſome of which are 


. 


pitched upright, and others lie flat on the, ground, 
turned out o | | 

+ fifteen feet in length, two feet in breadth, and one 
thick. Im an adjoining field ſouthward are Sevens 4 


) placed With mote. regu- 
larity than they appear in at preſent; the mountain on 
which they ſtand is boggy, and of difficult aſœgnt. 
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their places; one of which meaſures 
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at Mahera, are the ruins of. an ole 
noted burial place; and near it formerly ſtood an hi g 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Donoghmore, and near ſeven ea 


5 and is ea 
OM - At one end of 
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\ theſe "ac pirched on an end i in the ground, irregu- 


by #5 ſaced, and bearing no form to 2 other, the | 


urt heißt of which | is Withig 309 yards of the Kairg. 
A mile eaft of Briansford, in th road to Dupdrum, 
4 church, where is | 


round tower, which about fifty years ago was oyer- 
Turned by a violent floxin, and lay at length and entire 


On the round, like a h ge gun, Ma breaking to 
pieces, ſo wonderfully Tt and 


ding was the ge- | 
ment of this work. 


Caſtle-Vellen, now 525 ed into Cafile-William, 
near two miles north of Briansford, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the fide of a ſmall lake called after the 


bvbuame of the place. A mountain, 25 of the manor, 
cloathed with wood, and a good 3 bean of the ſea 
id 


to the ſouth, enliyen the natural wi auties around 
it. The pariſh church of Drumgoolan is north⸗ 


= welt of Caſtle-Vellen about three miles, and 1s re- 
markable for litfle leſs than a ſtone-croſs, erected abou 
thirty feet ſrom the church door, compoſed of on 


eptire coarſe gritty ſtone fixed in a pedeſtal three feet 
and a half fquare, and four feet aboye the ſurface. 
be ſhaft or Crois part 1s ten feet high, one fo ot 


. thick, and eighteen inches broad. The want of ſet: 


ters on it, and the coarſeneſs of the work ſhew its 277 


| tiquity. North of Drumgoolan the country is ru 


and mountainous, and more employed in grazing t an 
tillage ; ; for at the bottoms, and in the boſom. of the 


args extended mountains, called Slieye-Croob, öl iey- 
na- 


il-Trogb, and other mountains hereabouts, are 
to be ſeen more black cattle than in any other part of 


the country. 


From thence we proceeded to Rathfryland, for 


of Newry, on an eminence, haying- four great ſtrait 
roads leading up to it and centring in 57 ton. 100 
built on a free-ſtone rock, of a firm clo ſe it, | 
for buildin 5, with which the adjacent lands. a 
y 


cut into ſq 8 Pillars, lg FB 
we ere N $ {7p 
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church. Here the diſſenters have a weeting-houſes,, 8 
and a little ſouth of the town is a horſe cue. On 
the ſummit of the bill are the ruins of an old caſtle, . 
which has been much larger than at preſent. Near ü 

this place is a ſeat called Liſize, at the foot of a kill; 
and about a mile north-eaſt is Ballyroney, another 
ſeat; near the verge of à pleaſant lake of the ſame 
name. South of Rathfryland the mountains f 
Iveach begin to rear their lofty heads, and, except Aa 
few cottages, lit elſe occurs to view. We returned AY 
therefore towards Newry, halt a mile eaſt of which 
are the rocks of Creeve, where we ſaw the remains f 
an old chapel, whoſe name 1s loft. A little further ; 
end more than a mile eaſt of Newry is Crown- bridge, 
- fo called from a Daniſh rath, ſcated in the neigh- 
bourhood, which bears ſome reſemblance to a crown, - 
It is erected on the top of an hill of eaſy aſcent, ange 
ſurrounded by meadows, through which a river ou f 
glides in two channels, forming an iſland, in whic | 
the rath or hill is ſituated. It is of a flat unequal form _ 
at top, being 63 feet one way, and only 27 another, | 
ſurrounded by a deep foſſe, 21 feet broad, out of which 
the rath hath been thrown up ; the compa's of it, taken 
at the bottom of the foſſe is about 579 feet, and the coni- 
cal height near 110 feet. On the weſt fide of the rath, 
and ſeparated from it only by the ſurrounding foſſe, 
is a ſquare artificial 9 taking up about 130 - + | 
feet on each fide, and hollowed in the middle, being 3 
of near zo feet conical height at a medium, ſo that 
the rath overlooks it, and has a foſſe encompaſling it 4 
about 15 feet broad. This platform, if we may ere: 
dit tradition, was erected as an area, where two royal 
- competitors in ſingle combat decided the poſſeſſion of 
a crown, and the rath was raifed to perpetuate the 
memory of the action. Southward of the mount, 
on a little hill, at the north end of a ſmall lake, called 2 
Derickelagh, are the ruins of the chapel of Temple 
Gaurin, which in the Iriſh dialect fignifies Goat's | 
church. We now baſtened to Newry,” from wbence a 
the canal paſſes northward about 14 miles, when it 
. | E | county 
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= county of Armagh, It was began in 1730, and finiſh- 
i „i.. ; „ 
mn many places it is carried in a direct line for a 
= conliderable ſpace ; in others it forms ſeveral angles. 
= - It takes a pretty equal courſe between the two coun- 


ties of Armagh and Down, but the greateſt part of it 


ſeems to paſs through the latter. 
& In cutting a new chancel for carrying on this 


Work, ſouth of the place where the river Cuſher 
1 falls in, at Stranmore, near Monällen, a foreſt was 
diſcovered, or a great multitude of fallen trees of 
= _oak, aſh, alder, &c. lying for near a mile in length, 
under a covering of earth, in ſome places ſix, in 
others eight feet deep; many of them of large bulk 
tumbled down one over another, ſome lying in 


= trait lines, and others in an oblique or tranſverſe 


poſition. a | | 

Diſcoveries of this kind are very frequent in Ire- 
land, and there are few bogs in it but what afford 
= plenty of various forts of timber buried in them 
= deeper or: ſhallower in proportion as the looſe arid 


E ſpungy earth lies ſo ; for all ſuch that we have ob- 
ſerved, lie on a body of marle, clay, or grave]. It 
FE , would be yain, with the yulgar opinion, to ſuppoſe 
that theſe trees have lain ee the univerſal 
Y deluge. If trees thus found, were felled by the de- 
l . luge; they would all lie in one poſition ; whereas in 


tte inſtance before us, the contrary appears; none 
of them would be found with the mark of the ax 
7 on them, or in part burned, as is often the caſe. 
Between Pointz's Paſs and Teryhogan a rivulet 
1 from a bog falls into the canal, called in Iriſh Ellen- 
money, or the wonderful bog, from the nature of 
#3 its current, that immediately oy its riſing ſeparates | 
into two branches, which take a northerly apd 
| ſoutherly courſe ; one branch running towards Lough- 
Neagh, and the other towards Newry- Between 
_ + theſe places lies the higheſt ground of the whole 
canal, where by means of two locks the Water is 
5 forcibly retained on a level for near three miles; 
F "were it not for this contrivance, as the courſe af the. 
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P waters incline north and ſouth, the intermediate ſpace”: 
| would be left dry: Lough-Shark, Leugh-Dian, aid” 
a Lough-Bricklan lie eaſt of the canal almoſt oppoſite 
. Acton, the two former near the banks of it, and 


* the latter almoſt two miles diſtant from the others. 
It is faid there is a ſubterraneous communication be- 
tween the three lakes. The water of Lough-Shark 2 

covers about eighty plantation acres, and is three fa-' 7» 


$ | 
a; thom deep, and at the drieſt ſeaſon-can emit a folie 
; foot of water. Lough-Dian is of- OY « - = 
R ſinaller ſize; but Lough-Bricklan exceeds the firſt, 2 
as Covering ten acres more. Forinerly there were 

| 


three incumbered paſſes, through bogs, woods, and 
moraſſy grounds in this neighbourhood, affording a 
bad and dangerous communication between, thoſe. . 
parts of the counties of Armagh and Down, called 
Scarvagh's Paſs, Pointz's, alias Fenwick's paſs, _- 
and Lamb's Paſs, alias 'Tuſcan Paſs, in Iriſh Paſs 'B 
Turriſhane. The firſt of theſe paſſes is northward 3 
of Fenwick's or Pointz's Pats upwards of two miles 
and a balf, and northward of eight; the ſccond 
is northward of Lamb's or Tuſcan | Paſs, and 
about two miles and a half alſo; and the third is 
northward of Newry upwards of three miles. 
A caftle was formerly erected at each of theſe 
es, and the ſlumps of thoſe of Pointz's and 
Tuſcan Paſs ftill remain; that at Scarvagh Paſs is 
utterly deſtroyed, but near where it ſtood is a good 
houſe, left, ſituated on a riſing ground near 
the canal and Scarvagh Bridge; near it are ſalt- 
works. 1 35 Tr ee nt 
Donoghmore, a pariſh church, ſtands eaftward' off 
Tuſcan Paſs near three miles, and is about midway 
between Leughbricklan and Newry. Loughbricklan 
lies full north from Newry, and but two miles ſouth» 
weſt from Banbridge. N | e 
It is a village conſiſting of one broad ſtreet, at the 
ſouth-end of which is the pariſh church; it formerly 
ſtood at Aghaderig, half a mile north-weſt of this 
place, where the ruins are now to be ſeen, and the 
_ Pariſh yet bears that name. It is a great thorough- 
fare, and the principal turnpike from 
. ; | * | E - 
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work. This town, though an archbiſhoprick, and 
the metropolitan ſee. of all Ireland, contains only one 
church, and the ruins of ſome abbeys. The arch- 


biſhop. of this ſee. has not only decorated his cathe- 


dral, given it an organ, and fixed a choir there, 


but has built one of the beſt houſes in the 


wagdon, a real palace, ſuited to his elevated 


It was originally intended that biſhops. ſhould: re- 
fide in cities. Lord Coke is of opinion that the. very 
reſidence of a biſhop. conſtitutes a city. His grace 
therefore, with. ideas truly epiſcopal, would have 


Armagh a city not only of courteſy, but in reality; 


and to effect it, he makes it a condition with his 
tenants, that they thall all build good houſes, and 
ſlate them. Nor has he ſtopped: here. He, at his 
dun expence, has built and endowed. a. ſumptuous 
dioceſan library.; and: by.. his. influence. and contri» 
bution he has: erected a. magnificent hoſpital; a col : 
lege, and even a. barrack. His elergy are all follow- 
ing his ſteps, and new houſes, new churches, and 
ſpired ſteeples are every day riſing through every quar- 
ter of his dioceſe. . f 
From Armagh we returned: over. the. canal, and 
paſſed: on to ne a village ſo. called from a 


one bridge built here over the river Ban, where ſome 


of the greateſt fairs for linen cloth are held. five 


times a year, conſtantly. attended by factors from 


England. Many proteſtants, | eſpecially. diſſenters, 


hae ſettled near this place, where they have a 
meeting-houſe. The turnpike roads from Newry 
10 Belfaſt and Raodalſtown divide here in two, 
branches; that to Belſaſt proceeds to Dromore, and 


from. thence to Hilſborough and Liſburn ; the other by 


BE Magherlin, Moyra, and to to Antrim. A little north 


of Banbridge you have the pariſh. church and vicarage 


1 houſe of Sea Patrick ; and three ini les eaſt of it * 2 
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edge of the batony ſtands the pariſh'ehurch and vica- 
rage houſe of Garvaghy. F _ — 
rom Banbridge we proceeded north through Sea= 
Patrick, having Lough Kernan on the left hand. 
This lake, though ſmall in extent, being not above 
half a mile long, a quarter of a mile broad, and near 
F*4 twenty feet deep in the middle, was rendered remark- 
able by the papiſts drowning near eighty unhappy pro- 
teſtants init in 1641. About half a mile north of it 
| is Tulleiſh church, near the banks of the river Ban, 
and near it is Halls-mill, where is a bleaching-yard of 
large extent. The ban water is eſteemed excellent for 
whitening linen. A gloomy plantation of fir, called 
Monro's 2 on the ſteep banks of the river, gave 
us no unpleaſing variety, as we had juſt quitted an open, 
though hilly, country full of corn. | 
Leſs than a mile north-weſt is Gilford, a village on 
the river Ban. The meanders of the river about this 
place, over which is a good ſtone bridge, and the 
riſing grounds ſurrounding it, adorned with wood, and 
the bottoms variegated: with bleach-yards, afford 
altogether- an agreeable proſpect, eſpecially in the 
bleaching ſeaſon. FL, . 
From thence it is about three miles north-eaſt te 
Waringftown, antiently called Clan-Connell, whi 
is a neat well planted and improved village, about 
two. miles ſouth-weſt of Magherelin, and near four- 
teen north of Newry. In this town and” the neigh» =} 
bourhood of it the linen manufacture is carried on to 
great advantage. Near it is one of thoſe artificial 
-- mounts called Daniſh raths, which was opened 
about the year 1684, and in it was found a large flat 
quarry-ſtone, placed upright like a door, which 4 
being removed, laid open & entrance into.a narrow | 
low paſſage, about ten feet long, and- only wide 
enough to admit a man to ceeep in upon his hands 
and knees. This paſſage led into a ſmall round vault, 
about fix feet high and eight feet wide, placed in 
the centre of the mount. In the middle of the 
_ vault four long ſmall ſtones were fixed in the ground, 
each about two feet and a half high, ſtanding up- 
right as ſupporters to a flat quarry-ſtone, two feet _ 
e a ha 
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4 ae ſtood an handſome earthen urn, of a dark 
A owniſh colour, as if not/ thoroughly: baked, about 


of burnt wood. | 8 0 
Several gentlemen have houſes and ple aſant ſeats in 
and near this town, which are too numerous to be 
mentioned particularly, and a greater number of well 
built farm houſes, with plantations round them, ap- 
pear within half a mile of it, than perhaps in an 
other part of the kingdom of the ſame compaſs, all 
inhabited by induſtrious proteſtants, moſt of whom are 
engaged in the linen buſineſs ; | 

he elegant ſeat of the Warings is at Waring(- 
town, and their houſe, built on a rifing ' ground, 
commands the proſpect of a pleaſant well improved 
country. A ſmall walk from the houſe leads to a. 
well finiſhed church, roofed with Iriſh oak, and re- 
markable for the workmanſhip of it. SEN 
From Waringſtown we proceeded to Maralin; or 
Magherelin, a ſmall, well planted, and well wa- 
tered village, on the river Lagan, where the biſhop 
of Dromore has a good houſe. This village has a 

-* handſome church, and a good bridge over the Lagan. 

From thence we viſited Lurgan in the county of 
Armagh, diftant about two miles. This is one of 
the prettieſt little market towns in the north of this 
_ * kingdom. Bol 
Its - ſituation is extremely pleaſant, in a fine fertile 


* 


and populous country, and in the midſt of the linen 


manufactory. lt ſtands on a gentle eminence, about 
two miles from and commanding a fine proſpect of 
Lough Neagh, the largeſt lake in the kingdom. 
Ihe inhabitants are genteel, ſenſible, and friend- 
ly; and though the town is not very conſiderable, 
yet, from a general concurrence in the ſame agreeable 
_- diſpoſition, they have eſtabliſhed a very ſociable and 
entertaining aſſembly, to which, throwing. afide all 
the ridiculous diſtinctions and excluſions on the 
eircumſtances of birth and fortune, the offspring of ff 
V 4 | pride; 
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pride, upon vanity and ignorance Very perſon is 
welcome, who is qualified to appear with decency, 
and to behave with good manners. They ſeem, in- 
deed, to exert themſelves to ſupport the reputation of 
their town, which, from the ſimilarity of its general 
figure of the language, manners, and diſpoſitions of 
its inhabitants, to thoſe of the Engliſh, had, for 
many years, acquired the name of Little England, 
and an Engliſhman at Lurgan indeed will think himſelf - 
in his own country. 
The country, from hence to the eaſtward, by Liſ- 
burn, on to Belfaſt and Antrim, is rich, fertile, and © 
as well cultivated and encloſed, as any in.the north 
part of Ireland. But the greater part of the north 
Ulſter, as well as the moſt ſouthern parts of Munſter, - 
and almoſt the whole of the province of Connaught, 
are open and mountainous. _ * | 
From Lurgan we viſited Lough Neagh, or Lough 
Eagh, of which we ſhall give ſome account : it is the 
largeſt lake or meer in Ireland, Lough-Earn in the 
county of Fermanagh not equalling it in its area; 
and though the latter is more diverſified by numerous 
iſlands and woods, yet conſidered as a peice of water 
It is far inferior to this. It exceeds in compaſs any ' 
freſh water lake in Britain, and perhaps few in Eu- 
rope go beyond it, thoſe of Ladoga and Onega in 
Muſcovy, and of Geneva in Switzerland excepted. - * 
It is pretty much of an oval figure, indented witng 
ſome irregularities on every ſide, and reckoned to be 
twenty Engliſh miles long from the north-weſt point 
to the ſouth-eaſt, near fifteen miles of the ſame meaſure 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and from ten to twelve 
miles broad at a medium, overſpreading near 100,000" 
Acres of land. We do not reckon in theſe dimenſions | 
a ſmaller lake, called Lough-Beg, or the Little Lake, 
that lies at the north-weſt end of it, which is near" 
four miles long, and as much broad, and detached® 8 
from it by a narrow channel. The great lake is fed 
by fix conſiderable rivers, four of ſmaller note, and 
. ſeveral brooks, yet has but one narrew outlet to 
diſcharge this great flux of water at Toom, firſt into 
'*-Lough-Beg, and from thence through the Lower Ban 
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into the ort ler fea. This, narrow outlet, and leſſer 
lake, being within a ſmall matter on a level with the 
great leak, do not afford ſufficient vent to diſcharge | 
dae waters of it in the winter months and rainy ſea- 
= - ſons; by which means the water in Lough-Neagh is 
At ſuch times raiſed eight or ten feet above its level in 
ſummer, and overflows the bogs and low grounds 


- 


that lie, on its coaſt, thereby annually gaining 
on the high. grounds by waſhing them away,; 
"whilſt the mud and ſand continually riſe at Toom, 
cChoak up the narrow paſſage, and conſequently raiſe 
the water in the lake every year more and more. The 
I country which. encompaſſes it, is fo level, that the 
"fartheſt oppoſite ſhore cannot be diſcovered from one 
end, and it appears like an ocean; in ſtormy weather 
its waves break ſuddenly, by reaſon of their being 
=. * freſh water, and are much more dangerous than thoſe 
of the ſea. There is an iſland in it, called Ram, on 
= _ Which is a round tower. This lake is remarkable for 
- "two properties; firſt, for a warm and healing quality 
in the water; and ſecondly, for converting wood into 
* Kone. As to the firſt property it is a queſtion, whether 
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e diffuſed through all parts of the lake, or confined 
one fide of it, called the Fiſhing Bay, bounded 
"IIS he ſchool lands of Dungannon, on the weſt fide 
pit. © This bay is about half a mile broad, has a 
nne fandy bottom without a pebble in it; ſo that one 


may walk in it with ſafety and eaſe from the depth of 
the ankle to the chin, upon an eaſy declivity, at leaſt 
300 yards before you come to that depth.” This de- 
feription is taken intire from the words of the author; 
= becauſe from the ſituation a conjecture may ariſe, why 
= the lake may in this quarter have the property we are 
= inquiring after. For it is well known, that the neigh- 
bouring lands (and probably the lands here overſpread 
by the lake) abound with bodies of coal, which are 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur and bitumen, thro' 
which the mineral waters and ſtreams paſſing into the 
lake, and mixing with the water of it may, perhaps 
F bhaye ſome ſhare in producing the medicinal quality, 
and the warmth before mentioned. hs 


. 
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The occaſion of firſt taking goties Uf this bay for 


any cure is ſaid to have been in the reign of Charles II. 
in the inftance of the ſon of one Mr. Cuningham, 
who had the evil to a ſhocking degree. He was 

touched by the Hogs (to ' whoſe royal perſon a virtue 


was at that time a 


cribed of healing this diſtemper) 


and all imaginary means were unſuceeſsfully uſed for 74 i g 


his recovery; his body was ſo waſted that-hgee d not 
walk: but at length he was bathed in ce Jough for 


eight days, in conſequence of which, is ſores were 
dried up, and he grew healthy, married begot children, 


and lived ſeveral years after. From that time, many 
freqented the lake, who were afflicted with Tunnifi 
ulcers, and returned home perfectly healed. . Thet: 


inſtances are ſo well atteſted, that they admit of no 
diſpute. Yet we can ſcarce be perſuaded, but that 
this lake was much more early remarked for a healing 
property than the period here aſſigned ; though it 
might in a-long tract of time have gone into diſuſe, 


and been neglected and forgotten. The very name of 


it feems to hint at this quality; Neaſg and Neas - 
in Iriſh ſignifying an ulcer or fare. How eaſy is Neaſg 


corrupted into Neagh ? The chymical analyſis of this 


water diſcovers nothing init peculiar or different 
from the contents of other lough or bog watersin 
this kingdom, all of them exhibiting very nearly the 
| fame ſort of reſiduum, as particularly appeared by 
experiments made in concert on the waters of this 
lough, add the famed Lough-Lheighs, or the healing 
lough, inthe county of Cavan, each yielding upon 
Peer of bituminous, or at 
leaſt ſulphureous matter, from which they both ſeem 


evaporation a ſmal 


to derive their healing quality before hinted -at. » For 
it is obſervable that the ſolid contents of theſe waters 


differ greatly from thoſe of moſt common ſprings,” - ] 
which generally contain a' diſſolved: native hme-ſtone, 
which the: waters of theſe loughs do not ; but a dax 
brown viſeid matter, ſparkling, ſtinking, and burning 


black on a red hot iron: and herein they differ greatly 
from other petrifying waters of this kingdom and Great 


» Britain, which abound with lime- ſtone, and Wwhoſe 
petrifactions are a true native lime- lone. And this 
. 2 85 5 : gives 
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gives ſome copenance-to the opinions of thoſe vir- 
= -tuoh, (how fallible ſoe ver in the main it may hereafter 
_ =ppcar) who attribute a petrifying quality aſcribed 
do this lough, rather to the ſoil of it, than to the wa- 
ter; which quality we ſhall proceed to examine in the 
next place. 153 1 

The ſecond property aſcribed to this lake, of petri- 
fuying and converting wood into flone, challenges ſome 
attention; and the more fo, as antiquity and univerſal 


= 


_ 


dulity has been fruitſul in adding a remarkable par- 
ticular to this property aſcribed to the lough, viz. 

- _ + that the wood is turned partly into ſtone, and partly 
into iron, or that the part fixed in the earth becomes 

4 iron, and the middle of it, as far as remains in the 
water, is converted into ſtone, the upper end above the 


Vauaater retaining its former nature. But though uni- 


verſal conſent has been ſo favourable to tradition, as 
to allow . to be holly, or other 
3 timber petrified ; yet whether the petrifying virtue re- 
» _ - ſides in the water of the lough, or in the neighbouring 
ſoil, has been the ſubje& of ſome diſpute. That the 
Vater is not poſſeſſed of any ſuch virtue has been de- 
b termined by an experiment purpoſely made, by driving 
u ſtake of holly into the ground within the verge of 
the lake, which was found to continue there many 


. - haps upon an impartial ſcrutiny, there will not appear 

ay inconteftible evidence of the foi]. poſſeſſing this 
virtue, or in other terms, that Lough Neagh ttones 

were ever once wood. en f 


. 


one good ſtreet, where the linen manufacture is car- 
ried on to advantage. At the north-eaſt end of the 
town is a handſome well-planted avenue leading to 
the houſe of the late Sir John Rawdon, Where he im- 
provements and gardens are extenſive, aud fhrniſhed 


tthtither from Jamaica, which thrive well.” On an emi- 
zgnence in view of it is a handſome pariſh-chureh finely 
= _- ſituated, the front of which, and part uf the ſtee- 
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E conſent have conſpired to give it this quality. Cre- 


Fears withour any alteration or petrifaction; and per- 


klaving examined Lough-Neagh, we returned thro? 
Lurgan to Moyrah, a thriving village, conſiſting of 


with variety of good fruit, and many exotics brought 
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and elegant church at his own expence, with a ſpire, 
an Organ, and painted windows; and has alſo erected 
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ple, are well executed in hewn ſtone. Here is a good _ 
cbarity-ſchool, for twenty-four poor children, and tde 
diſſenters have two meeting-houſes here. — 
A ſmall walk extending to the weſt end of Woyraly,., 
is Maghereinch, a good ſeat; ſtanding on an eminenegy* 
and having a beautiful proſpect of wood, and the me- 4 
anders of the river Lagan; near which is Woodfort,: 
and northward of the town, near the edge of the 
county, Drumbane, another good feat. '/ "Eo 
From thence we vifited Lifburn, in the county of 
Antrim; and then returned acroſs the Lagan river, 
to Hillſborough ; in the way thence we paſſed tha 
Maſe Courle, a place appropriated for the public di- 
verſions of horſe-racing. It is about a mile north ß 
Hillſborough, near-the banks of the river Lagan. , A - 
riſing hill in the middle of the courſe, about two . 
miles in circumference, gives the ſpeQators a full : 


$ 


| view of the whole field. About three miles from 


Liſburn is Hillſborough, a town finely ſituated on a 
healthy gravelly foil: in view of Liſburn, Belfaſt, - 
the bay and town of Carickfergus,, and command- : 
ing a great extent of proſpect into a well improved 
country. It is a market and borough toẽn. The 
old pariſh church ſtood near the bridge at the en- 
trance into the town. The nobleman, who takes 
his title from this place, has lately built here a neat 


ranges of new houſes, to each of Which is a gar-, 8 
den, &c. beſides ſeveral other public and private 
buildings. _ : Ba 7: W 

In digging the foundation for a linen manufae- 9 
tory-houle, a great number of pieces of ſilver of the 
coinage of queen Elizabeth, king James I. and 
Charles I. were thrown up, ſuppoſed to have been 


buried there in the war of 1641. In this town king 


William the Third, ſoon after his landing at Car- 5 
rickfergus, halted two nights, and from hence gave 


orders to his army to take the field, and march to- Eo 


Dundalk. | 4 7 FR 2 
About three miles ſouth-eaſt ſrom therce is Ana- 


hilt church, a modern en from whence we 
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proceeded weſtward about four miles to, Dromore, 
= which, like many other places in Ireland, borrows 
its name from its ſituation, and ſignifies the great back 


"I 


of a hill, being a cluſter of houles ſpread on the fide 
of a hill. It is a market-town, and the ſee of a bi- 
hop. The cathedral is but ſmall, yet commodious 
= and neat.; it is not built like other cathedrals in the 
form of a«croſs.; nor has it any revenue for ſupporting 
cathedral ſervice, | | N 
The church lay in ruins until it was rebuilt after 
the reſtoration by biſhop Taylor, and dedicated © to 
Chriſt our Redecmer,” as appears by the altar-plate 
which he gave to the church. There are four pre- 
lates of this ſee interred in one vault in the chancel, 
. viz Taylor, Ruſt, Digby, and Wiſeman, without 
any monument or inſcription. r 
At the weſt entrance into the town are two decent 
alms-houſes. On one ſide-· of theſe ſtands the dioceſan 
= fchool-houſe, and on a hill at the ſouth-eaſt end of 
the town are two meeting-houſes. TY 
1 In the ſquare is erefted a market-houſe on ſtone 
Z arches. Conſiderable quantities of linen-cloth are 
fold in the markets and fairs held here; and in and 
near the town are many linen weavers ; they have 


from Dublin to Belfaſt paſſes here. The river Lagan 
4 divides the town, but has a bridge over it of two 
== arches for entrance and communication. The firſt. 


* _ * 


== 
= was in this neighbourhood, and it was through this 
town our great deliverer king William marched on 

the [24th of June, 1690, to join his army. At the 
_ north-eaſt end of the town is à high Daniſh rath, of 
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the baſe, the conical height 80 feet, the perpendicular 


beight 44 feet, 3 inches, and the diameter at the top 
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ttcore of firing in the neighbouring turbaries; and 
marle in the adjoining lands. Ihe turnpike-road 


proteſtant blood ſhed in the memorable year 1688, 


great extent, conſpicuous to travellers, and the adja- 


- rapet. - The trench, between ten and twelve Jeet ' 


5 


TPluhe circumference of this large rath is 630 feet in 


Sz feet, with a large battlement incircled with a ram- 
part between 80 and go feet broad, and a ſpacious = 
Met 

wide, - 


- 


tities of flax. The plenty of cheap firing got out 


marah and town-land of Cargagh, about ſix miles 


ing about three feet in length, and deſcending near 
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wide, terminates on 2 precipice, with two arms em- 
bracing a ſquare fort 100 feet diameter. From the ri- 
ver Lagan to this antient fortification, upon the aſcent. . 
of the precipice, is a covered way 260 feet long, ſeven - 
feet wide, and nine feet dee. | Y 

| Gil-hall, a mile and a half weſt of Dromore, isa ä 
handſome ſeat, on the river Lagan, over which is a 
ſtone bridge near the houſe. 13 
About two miles weſt of Dromarah church ſtands 
Waringsford, ſituated on a branch of the river Lagan, 
and near three miles north of it on the ſame river, 
and about the center of the barony. We proceeded 
thence towards Down Patrick, through Dromarah ; . 
the old pariſh church of Dromarah, about three miles 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt of Anahilt,. lay in ruins ſince the 
general devaſtatioh of churches in 1641 ; but good 
part of the walls out-braving the injuries of time, Y 
were lately repaired, and the church rendered fit for 
1 Near this church a good ſlate quarry has been 
ound. 6 „ 8 5 
The face of the country hereabouts is rough, 
bleak, and unimproved, yet produces the neceſſaries 
of life ſufficient to ſupport a large number of in- 
habitants, who have little other bread-carn but oats, 
of which they make great quantities of meal to ſup- 
py not only themſelves, but the neighbouring mar- 
ets. They are an induſtrious hardy people, and 
may be properly ſaid to earn their bread with the 
ſweat of their brow, the coarſeneſs of the land MF 
obliging them to great labour. The coldneſs f 3 
the ſoi] occaſions their harveſts to be late, yet by WM 
due care and culture, it yields rye and great quan- 


of bogs and moſſes throughout this whole county. 
does not a little contribute to the ſervice of the linen; 
LSE: ee nd e 

There is an artific 


al cave in the pariſh of Dro- 


ſouth-eaſt of Dromore, ſituated on a riſing ground. 
ſomething higher than the adjacent lands. Lhe en- | 
trance i of a quadrilateral form, each fide meaſur- 
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the fame number of feet from the ſurface to the lower 
part of the aperture; like that near Waringſtown; it 
= cangot be entered otherwiſe than on the belly; but. 
ſome few feet from the entrance it is ſo wide and high, 
that a man can ſtand almoſt erect in it. This 
= caverns in moſt places fix feet broad, at the lower 
end ſomething more, and runs in a direct line thirty two 
pads from north to ſouth, and is five feet and a half 
= high from the floor to the roof in moſt places, 
but at the extremity exceeds that meaſure two 

inches; it is formed and covered in the ſame manner 
as the other. There is a ſemicircular nich in the 
wall on the eaſt fide eight yards and a half ſrom the 
aperture, and on the weſt fide, near the pool of wa- 
ter, towards the end, a quadrangular nich, much 
inferior in ſize to the other. On the weſt ſide, 
about eleven yards and a half from the entrance, 
a chamber branches off from the principal paſſage, 
eight yards long, and two broad, the workmanſhip 
of which is more regular and better finiſhed than 
that of the long entry. The floor is ſandy and 
E tolerably leyel, but covered with water moſt intenſely 
cold, and exceeding limpid, for the ſpace of fifteen 
yards, leading to the extremity of the long vault, 
Which gradually becomes deeper, being two feet and 
upwards at the utmoſt limit. 1 
From Dromarah we proceeded eaſtward to Bal- 
Iinehinch, which is the principal, and almoſt only 
place of any note in this barony, and ſtands near the 
enter of the county on a little river. It lies in the 
midſt of the great roads leading from Lurgan, 
= Dromore, Liſburn, and Hillſborough to Down Pa- 
trick, and from thence to the eattern coaſts of the 
county. The country about it is extremely coarſe, 
full of rocks and bills, which render all acceſs to it 
troubleſome and unpleaſant, and it is juſtly com- 
. plained of by travellers, who can only hobble 
through the broken and narrow cauſeways ; from 
this terrible condition of the roads, it has obtained 
the name of Magheredroll, or Field of Difficulties, 
which it truly deſerves. The pariſh church and reſi- 
dieentiary houſe, are a ſhort way from the charity- 
1 1 : 8 — | : 15 ſchool,» 
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ſchool, and the diſſenters have a meeting-hOvulſe heng. 
About two miles ſouth-weſt of this place, on the 
ſkirts, of the mountain; called Slieve Croob, is an ex- 

cellent chalybeate, ſulphureous ſpaw. * - 2 

It is a very clear water, exceſſively cold, and of 
a moſt diſagreeable taſte and ſmell, like the ſulphure-„ 
ous waters of Aix la-Chapelle, or like what has been 
uſed in ſcouring a foul gun, The quantity of it ll 

commonly taken, is from three pints to three 
quarts; ſome it vomits, others it purges; but theſe 
effects ſeem to be okly accidental, the chief opera- 

tion is by urine. Its virtues hitherto found out by nl 
experience, appear to reſemble thoſe of other ſul- 
8 77 waters, particularly its great efficacy in 

Icorbutic diſorders, both by bathing and drin bing, 

of which there happened a remarkable inflance ſome 
years ſince, in the caſe of a diſſenting miniſter, who 
came to this well, over-run with leprous eruptions on 
the ſkin, which had rendered. his joints. ſo rigid, 
that he could neither hold his bridle, nor feed him- 8 
ſelf : he returned home ſupple and clean, after hav=. 

ing drank the water, and bathed in it but a mont. 

| e are ſeveral other examples of the like happy . Ml 
ſucceſs from the ufe of it in caſes of the like nature, 

| Tas fa its removing ſcorbutic pains in the head and 

Two miles. ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of Ballinehinch is 
Marybrook, ſeated on a 4 ground, near a ſmall 
lake, and two miles to the eaſt of this, on the verge 
of the bardny, Kilmore, a ſmall village, ſtands n 
a rocky ground, near the river of Ballinehinch, which 
ſouth of this place falls into a branch of the lake h 
Strangford. Gn the ſame river, and likewiſe cloſe to AF 

the edge of the barony, ſtands Annacloy, ſouth "of - i 

Kilmore, near which is | Loughin-iſland, a ſmall 3 

Iſland in a lake, to which you have an entrance from 

the land. In this ifſe ſtands the old pariſh church, 
which is now tranſlated to Seaford - © *.- #0 

A A mile ſouth of Seaford is Clough, a well laid out 
village, in which is a good manſion-houſe, and near 

it a .Daniſh rath, ſurrounded by a broad deep fofs, 

and (what is ſomething K. on the top of it a 

eee „ 8 plain 
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= Slain ſtrong caſtle of ſtone, the building of which is 4. 


8gadlſeribeqꝗ to the Danes. - | f 
Prom thence we paſſed to Dundrum, now a mean : 
village, but formerly a place of ſome conſequence, on : 
account of a ftrong fortified caſtle, the ruins of g 
Which remain. It is boldly ſeated on a rock, com- | 

= mands a view. of the 16 bay, the gut or harbour d: 
= within it (called by ſome the inner bay) the main ſea 
do the ſouth, a great part of Lecale to the eaſt, and : 
of the high mountains of Mourne and Iveach to the k 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt. Its caſtle was diſmantled by ; | 


onder of Cromwell, and has ever ſince been ſuffered 
to fall to ruin. From Dundrum we croſſed its inner 
© bay, which is ſmall, and very ſecure; it extends 
from the entrance near three miles 'northward, and 
nis in breadth about one at a medium, except à ſpur 
- that ſtretches out from the ſouth end weſt , and 
receives a little river called Slideryford river; but the 
© outward-bay is ſhallow and dangerous, only ſmall 
_ veſſels can ride in the middle of it, and that too at 
high water. FFV 
Hlaving croſſed, we proceeded to Killough, now 
called Port St. Anne, which is ſeated north of 
St. John's point, ſeven. miles eaft-ſouth-eaſt of 
Dundrum, and five almoſt ſouth of Down Patrick. 
It was of late made a town and commodious harbour. 
he town is agreeably ſituated, the fea flowing all 
along the. backs of the houſes, where ſhips ride in 
full view of the inhabitants. Some merchants' and 
other perſons of condition live here, and it has a 
decent church, and a harrack for two or three 
troops of horſe. There is good fiſhing in the bay, 
but the principal trade of the place conſiſts in the 
exportation of barley, and the importation of ſuch 
. - commodities as are conſumed in the adjacent coun- 
try. Fifteen ſhips belong to the port that deal in 
foreign and domeſtic trade, and about twenty boats 
are employed in fiſhing. A manufacture of ſalt is 
alſo carried on here with greater advantage than in 
many other places. | hp EW 
In a corn field a 


* 


bout a quarter of a mile from Kil- 


bdbough, towards St. John's Point, is a cave about 
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twenty yards long, which has a winding paſſage 


two feet and a half broad, and jt* has three doors be- 
ſides the chief entrance, which lead to x circular | 


chamber, three yards in diameter, in which is a fine 
cool limpid well, ſupplied by a ſpring in it. 


> * 


Another beautiful grotto under à hill, is, at the 


extremity of Bally-Cam- bay, near Killough, with 


this difference only, that at the. bottom ot the latter 


is a well ſeven feet deep, and intenſely cold, which 
always continues the ſame, and is fed by 'a water per- 


-petually oozing from the top of the cave through a 
© vein of lime-ſtone. | 


At 5 is a remarkable well, called St. 


Scordin's wel 


never diminiſhes in the drieſt ſeaſons, and produces 
124 hoſheads in 24 hours. There is alſo a mine- 


ral well near the charter-ſchool, both purgative und 


emetic. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance beyond Scordin's Well, near 
the verge of the ſea, is an oblong hole in a rock, 
which, at the ebbing or flowing of the tide, ſends 
forth a ſtrange noiſe, ſomewhat reſembling the wind- 


ing of a horn ;. as the waters beat up under the rocks, 
or retire, they force the air out, or elſe the air ruſh- * 


ing in at this narrow vent, and meeting the water in 


its progreſs, occaſions thoſe unuſual ſounds; hold 


your hand over it, and you feel the cold air burſting 
forth with a mixture of ſpray, as the waves ad- 
vance to the ſhore ; but as they retreat, the ſuction 


is ſtrong, in ſome degree like that of an air- 


pump. „ 
When the tide is out, the ſtrand is paſſable from 


.- Killough to Ardglaſs, which is not then much wore 


than a mile diſtant z but at high water the journey is 


iull four miles round the head of the bay. | | 
There is a natural cave with a very large entrance 
on the ſhore within the north-eaſt point of Ardglaſs 
harbour, and extends about twenty yards, under a 
hill of earth, covered with a green ſward, like the 
veighbouring grounds, 7 is divided into one large 
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highly eſteemed for its water, and 
the application of it to all manner of uſes; it iſſues 
out of a high rocky bank cloſe upon the ſhore; 
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4 and two leſſer chambers, From the arched roof of 


this grotto, bang lumps of ſtone of various figures, 
all ending ina drop, of the ſtalactite ſort, ſoft, unc- 
tuous, and gritty; the ſides are incruſtated with ex- 
udations or exſtillations of the ſame petrifying flu'd, 
jiſſuing out of the neighbouring rocks, the whole 

forming a great variety of elegant ſhapes. | 
Ardglaſs, although in the reign of queen Eli- 
rabeth one of the three principal towns in the coun- 
ty next to Newry and Down, is now in a mean 
condition, conſiſting only of a- few ordinary cabins, 
and four or five old decayed caſtles, beſides a large 
Tuined building; one of theſe caſtles, called the 
King's caſtle, has been a large ſtrong building, near 


E... - *which are the ruins of a church; another called Horn 


Caſtle, is only a plain building, yet of ſome ſtrength 
For defence; a third is called the Coud Caſtle ; but the 
natives could give no account of the meaning of 
the word, or the reaſon of the name. Another 
.caſtſe, plain and ſtrong, ſtands detached from the 
4g building, and ſeems to have been erected as a 
flanker of defence to it, and to correſpond with a 
flanker at the other end, which joins to, and is a part 
of the long building; we had like to have paſſed 
over Jordan's: Caſtle, which, though not ſo. large as 
the king's caſtle, is yet handſomer than than that or 
any of the former, and was a fort of conſiderable 
ſtrengtb. A range of buildings yet ſubſiſts here, 


234 feet in length, (including a flanker at one end) 


and 20 feet broad in the clear, with a battlement 
on it on the ſide oppoſed to the ſea breaſt high, and 
there is a platform or ſpace all round it to walk on, 


suit under the battlements. Three equi-diſtant towers 


-ſtand in the front next the land, two of which are a 


=, part of the building, but the third is detached a little 


diſtance from it; there are no windows, except ſpike- 
holes, in the fide next the ſea. In the front wall, to 
the land, are fifteen ſquare windows and fixteen arch- 
ed ftone doors, a door and a window being placed al- 
ternately cloſe to each other all along the range, as is 
uſual in trader's ſhops, beſides a door in each flanker. 
_ [Theſe circumſtances may induce a belief, oaks 


with a ſmall inclination. The cavity underneath is 
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Tong range of buildings was antiently a place where 
wares were ſold, as well as a fortification of ſtrength, 
and that the caſtles and flankers were erected to de- 
fend merchants from the inſults of the neighbouring 
Iriſh. The town is ſituated in a creek on an iron 4 
ſhore, full of rocks, and fit only for fiſhing-boats to ü 
enter; near it is Ardholl church, feated on an emi- 
nence, now in ruins. This church. was the ancient | 
pariſh church of Ardglaſs, but was removed into the 
town (as tradition ſays) on account of its being de- 
facrated by a cruel murder committed by the clans of 
the Mac-Cartanes on the whole congregation, at the - iN 
Chriſtmas mid-night maſs.  » | | > © 8" 
At the head of Killough bay two roads break off, 
one north-eaſt leading to Strangford, the other north _Þ 
-to Down Patrick. Is this latter diſtri lie the 
churches of Dunsford or Dunſport, Bally Culter, 
and Kilclief, the latter being ſeated on the entrance 
into the bay of Strangford. 7 N 
On the weſt fide of the road leading from Killough, 
is caftle Sereen now in ruins, built within a Danith 
rath, and near it are many remains of heathen monuj s- 
ments; about a mile eaſt of it is a famous well. On 
the eaſt of the road is a druidical Cromlech, on the 
fummit of a hill, called Slieve-na-Grideal; 1. e, the 
mountain of the Griddel (ſo called from the reſem- 7 
blance this monument bears to that inſtrument.) lt 
is compoſed of a huge flat unhewn rock, of the Lapis 
Molaris or grit kind, interſperſed with a mixture of 
red and white flint, in ſhape ſomething like a lonenge 
in heraldry, or a diamond on the cards, eleven feet 
two inches long from point to point, eight feet and a 
half broad in the greateſt dimenſion, and a foot and 
a half thick in ans: laces, though in fome not more 
than a foot. It is raiſed upon two rude ſupporters of 
the ſame kind of ſtone placed edgeways, one of which 
is eight feet Jong, three feet broad, and a foot» 
thiek 3 the other is not above three feet long, and 
ſeems to be a natual rock ſtanding on its original po» 
fition à but by the advantage of the ground, the- up- 
per or table: ſtone ſtands pretty near on a level, though 
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= ſuch that a middle ſized man, . by ſtooping a little, can 


K. B 
A 
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paſs through it, and the ſtratum upon which the ſup- 


wporting- ſtones ſtands is a ſolid rock. 3 25 
=. Having paſled this monntain and Bally church, we 
arrived at the celebrated wells of St. Patrick, other- 
- m—_ 8 Struel-Wells, from a town _ of that 
name, whereupon they ſpring ; to which vaſt throngs 
of rich and gg Ne of e * 
Friday before Lammas, ſome in hopes of obtaining 
health, and others to perform penances enjoined them 
by the popiſh prieſts from the- water bleſſed by St. Pa- 
trick; they are four in number, each covered with a 
vault of ſtone, and the water is conveyed by ſubter- 
raneous aqueducts from one to the other; but the 
fargeſt of theſe vaults is the moſt celebrated, being 
: in dimenſions ſixteen feet and half by eleven, and is 
E- _. more particularly ſaid to have received St. Patrick's 
begnediction. In this they bathe the whole body, 
there being a commodieus chamber fitted up for 
greſſing and undreſſing, and the water of this well 
may be raiſed to what heighth you pleaſe, by means 
of a ſluice. Tbe other wells are applied for waſhing 
particular parts of the body, as the eyes, head, limbs, 
Ke. All theſe vaults ſeem to be very antient, and 
near one of them are the ruins of a ſmall chapel, dedi- 
- cated to St. Patric. | „ * 
A large mile, almoſt weſt of Struel- Wells ſtands 
Down Patrick, i. e. Patrick's Mount, on the ſouthern 
or ſouth-weſt branch of Lough-Coyn, or the lake of 
Strangford, and was reckoned one of the moſt antient 
E . towns of the kingdom, being noted in hiſtory before 
the arrival of St. Patrick, in Ireland. „ 
At preſent the town is of a conſiderable compaſs, 
compoſed of four long ſtreets, centering near a point, 
not to mention Janes and other ſmaller ſtreets. It is 
diiſtinguiſhed into ſeveral quarters, as the Iriſh quar- 
g ter, | np” Menifee Scotch quarter, &c. It is a 
borough and market-town, and was made the ſeat of 
a biſhop by St. Patrick, which has been united to the 
ſtee of Connor ever ſince the year 1442. The ca- 
thedral ſtards within 200 paces of the town on the 
ctſeent of a hill, and is yet venerable ip its ruins; the 
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roof was ſupported by five handſome arches, and com- 


poſe a center aiſle of twenty-ſix, feet broad, and two 
at 


eral aiſles of thirteen feet wide each; and the whole 
ſtructure is one hundred feet long- The heads of 


the pillars and arches, the tops of the windows, and 
many niches in the walls, have been adorned with 


variety of ſculpture in ſtone, ſome parts of which 
yet remain. Over the eaſt window, which is very 
lofty and auguſt, are three handſome antient niches, 
in which the pedeſtals ſtill continue, whereon- it is 
ſuppoſed the ſtatues of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and 


St. Columb formerly ſtood, for tradition and hiſtory 
inform us, that theſe three ſaints were depoſited. 


here. | 


I' wo ſquare columns adjoin the eaſt end of the ca- 


thedral, one of which is ſolid, and the other hollow, 
and in it twenty winding ſteps remaining, which were 
ſuppoſed to havè led up to the roof. | 
On a ſtone over the eaſt window is a very antient 
inſeription. ; 


There is at the weſt end a very high pillar, that 


was repaired at the expence of dean Daniel. | 
This church and monument were deſtroyed by Leo- 
nard, lord Grey, lord deputy of Ireland, A. D. 1538, 


the profanation of them being one of the articles of. 


impeachment Jaid to his charge, and he was beheaded 
three years after. | WIDER 


Among the ruins of the abbey have been lately dug 


up an Agnus Dei, or figure of a lamb, cut in free- | 


ſtone as big as the life, and not ill executed; and ſome 
years ago a gentleman in making a new garden on 


Chapel-hill, found another Agnus i, and vaſt quan- 


tities of human bones, which he depofited in one 
capacious grave. 1 F 


It was made the ſeat of a biſhop by St. Patrick. 


Large pieces of ſtained glaſs, and window lead, 


have been lately turned up out of the ruins of the 
building; the glaſs but rudely painted and ſcarce 
tranſparent, probably done in the infancy of the in- 


vention; but the lead was like pewter, and far beyond 


any uſed in the preſent times. Several cells have 
been alſo diſcovered behind the abbey,” one whereof 
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=, was floored with ſmall painted tiles, fomething 
Me moſaick work, but the figures coarſe and ill 
1 done. . 
No antient monument remains in the old abbey, 
bdaut here is a round tower, which ſtands about 40 feet 
from the old cathedral," is 66 feet high, the thick 
& | - neſs of the walls three feet, and the diameter on the 
_ inſide eight feet. On the weft fide of it is an irregu- 
lar gap, about ten feet from the top, near a third of 
y the whole circumference being broken off by the in- 
jury of time; the entrance into it is two feet and a 
=* + half wide, and placed on a level with the ſurface of 
I the ground; in which laſt particular it is pretty ſingu- 
lar; for in others the door is placed from eight to 
twelve feet above the ground, without any ſteps or 
ſtairs, ſo that there is no getting into theſe buildings 
 - _ without a ladder; unleſs it may be judged (which is 
pProbable enough) that this difference has been occa- 
Roned here from the raifing of the ground by the rub- 
_ of the old cathedral near it, fallen into ruinous 
eaps. = 
Ü beſe towers differ from each other in degrees of 
Height, ſome not exceeding 37 feet, others amounting 
to 50, and others being 13a, as that at Kildare; to 
which alſo one adjoining to the cathedral of Kilkenny 
is not much inferior; their outward circuit at the 
bottom rarely exceeds 42 feet, the cavity within is 
ſeldom more than eight feet, ſo that the walls are 
about three feet thick; they gradually diminiſh ac- 
= .  Tording to the rules of architecture from bottom to 
top, which is covered with a roof of ſtone terminat- 
ig in a point, and they all ſeem to have been ori- 
: ginally erected in that condition; but as they have 
deen much negleRed with regard to repairs, time or 
the violence of ſtorms has deſtroyed the roofs of ſome 
of them, and left the walls of ſuch naked and pretty 
level, and others jagged and broken, ſo as to appear 
- from the bottom ſomething like battlements, It is 
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battlements added to them in later times, witneſs the 


tower at Kildare, which having been pointed and re- 


= panics within theſe few years, had then a regular neat-- 
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, 1 3 2 F4 LOSS 1 
battlement raiſed of it, which before was only an irre- 


1 gular broken wall. £55 8 _ 

The walls riſing in a gradual.contraftion, accord= 
* ing to the ſtories intended, had ſufficient butments to” 
t eit lofts of timber on, to which people mounted from F 
: one ſtage to another by means of ladders. In ſome of 


> them may be ſeen blocks of timber flicking in the IM 
k walls, being part of the beams that ſupported. ſuch 
Ff lofts, and in ſeveral the cavities that received the 
. ſaid beams, but no timber in them. To the ſtages in 
l moſt of theſe towers were loop-holes,. or little win= 3 
f dows through. the walls to admit light, and near the 
Q! top were four vacuities or windows looking differ- 
ent ways. | * NE | 

| ' There are the remains of no leſs than five religious 


3 


; | houſes in Down Patrick. 15 _ 
Tue preſent church, which is ninety fect by forty f 
F in the clear, ſtands in another part of the town, ang 
| was rebuilt in 1735. _,* _ 
| Beſides theſe ſtructures, the town is adorned with 


ſeveral other handſome buildings, as a dioceſan ſchool- 
houſe, a large market-houſe of 62 feet by 3a, a horſe 
barrack, and a preſbyterian meeting-houle ; but above 


all a ſefſion-houſe claims our notice. | 3 9 | 
This building is ſaid to have coſt between two and ⁵ 
three thouſand pounds. Near the court-houſe, in the 2 


' ſtreet, lie the ſeveral pieces of an old ftone croſs, on 
the ſhaft of which is carved a crucifix or image of 
Jeſus, it is generally called the Market Croſs ;. yet 

probably it ſtood in one of the church-yards, and 

was erected for ſuperſtitious purpoſes. The pedeſtal 
is one ſolid ftone, in form of a cube, about three feet 
high, the ſhaft or pillar twelve inches by fixteen, and 

» five feet high, and the croſs about four feet high, all 

of the Lapis Molaris, or grit fone. .. 

On a rifing ground near the ſeſſion-houſe are ac» * 
commodations for three clergymens widows of the 
dioceſe, who have each a convenient houſe ang ü 

, garden, with twenty pounds a year raiſed by ſub», 

ription. 5 | | +0 | 


- On the declivity of the bill, leading, from the old © 
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: Tathedral to the town, and in view of. the lake, is an 
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boſpital. The whole building extends 245 feet, and 
is divided into a middle range, and two contiguous 
projecting wings, of which the middle building takes 
up 150 feet, and the two wings occupy the remainder, 
A handſome tupola is raiſed of free-ftone over the 
great gateway in the center of the houſe, and the 
whole front is built of neat brick work, ornamented 
with free-ſtone, and executed in ſuch an elegant man- 
ner, that it ſtrikes the eye with pleaſure, and appears 
both ſtrong and light. | CS Yaget. - 
The back part of this building is made of ſtone, 
and behind it is a range of little offices for turf, 
 Jumber, &c, with a garden walled in, and divided 
into fourteen plots; two of which are appropriated 
to the uſes of the two ſchools, and twelve to the 
1 other inhabitants, men and women. On a riſing 
1 round, at the entrance into this town, former] 
flood a noble houſe of the right honourable the lord 
Cromwell, burned down by the Iriſh rebels in 1641. 
. This gentleman came over into Ireland in the reign of 
king James I. and was captain of an independent troop 
| 1 where he built this houſe, ſome of the ruins 
=  Whereof yet appear, and in which he lived with great 
= hoſpitality and credit. | | 39 85 
About a mile ſouth of the town is a. noted horſe- 
= courſe. The hills hanging over the town, on the 
= road leading to St. Patrick's Wells, command many 
4 beautiful proſpects. From their tops you have no 
lleſs than fourteen different views of the lake of 
EF Strangford, with many peninſula's and iſlands inter- 
ſperſed through it, the town lying below, and all 
the towns. and villages within ſix or ſeven miles 
plainly appear; the fea at Killough is in full view, 
and the Iſle of Man viſible from end to end: nor 
are you without a fight of Scotland in fayourable 
weather; not to mention the gentlemens' ſeats that 
4 . lie around it. The whole county is remarkable for 
a number of ſmall hills, which are compared to 
wooden bowls inverted, or eggs ſet in ſalt; and from 
tthence it is ſaid to have taken the name of Down, 
E - Which ſignifies a billy ſituation. = 
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of ſome of the ruins. | 


was a chapel to the great abbey, over the ſouth door 
of which is a pice of ſculpture repreſenting the image 
of Chriſt on the croſs, and a perſon on his knees, with 
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The fort or rath at Down- Patrick, lying on the - 1 


north-weſt fide of the town, takes. up a vaſt extent 
of ground, and comprehends at leaſt three quarters of 
an Engliſh mile within the circuit of all the works. 


The circumference of it is 2105 feet, the conical _ ; 23 


height 60 feet, the diameter at the top bearing a pro- 
portion with the other parts. "Three great artificial 
ramparts ſurround it, the moſt conſiderable of Which 
is 30 feet broad. . US 
Oppoſite to the old cathedral of Down, in the iſle 


of Inch, or Inis-Curcey, in the weſtern branch of — 


Lough-Coyn, are the ruins of the abbey and abbey 
church of Inch, tranflated from Carrig, near Ery- 
nach, to this place, which is a peninſula, having a 
land paſſage into it on the north ſide. The church of 
this abbey was erected in the form of a croſs, part of 
which remains, and on the ſouth ſide ſeems to have 
ſtood a ſtegple, ſupported by an elegant arch, of 


which ſome of the beads or ſtrings are yet to be 


ſeen. 28 

At the eaſt end of the church are three large arched 
windows, upwards of twenty feet high, and on each . 
fide in the north and ſouth walls are two windows 
compoſed of two arches, little inferior in heighth or 
elegance to the great window on the eaſt. Theſe 
windows, for light and ornament, muſt have had a 
grand effect, when the church was in its ſplendor ;. in 


the ſouth wall remain yet three tops of ſtalls. The 


whole body of the church is ſo filled with rubbiſh, and 
overgrown with weeds, that we could diſcover no mo- 


numents, nor any thing more remarkable about it, ex- *_ 
. cept an ordinary cabbin at the weſt end of the church, 


which has a moſt beautiful ſtone door caſe, made up 


In the ſaid iſland, immediately after the entrance 5 
into it by a cauſeway, is an old church, which perhaps 


his hands elevated praying to him. 


& 
FT 


is by Coil-bridge, compoſed of fix arches, and has a 


cauſe- | 


From. Down Patrick the paſſage to the iſland of Inch f | 
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= Cauſeway over one end of it; perhaps it ſhould be 


called Coyne-bridge, as it affords a ſafe way over a 
branch of the lake, antiently called Lough-Coyne, and 

ives a ſhort cut from Down Patrick, in the barony of 
Lecale into the baronies of Dufferin and Caftle-Reagh, 
The quay for ſhipping to the port of Down Patrick is 
a quarter of a mile below this bridge, and about a 
mile from the town. It is called King's Weſton, from 
a ſeat in England belonging to lord Clifford, the fame | 
landlord. Ships of fifty tons and upwards can come 
up to it, and there are good ſtore-houſes erected at the 


. * 4s 
| There are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats near Down, viz, 
Finnibroge on the north ſide of the lake, a good houſe; 
Hollymount, another ſeat finely ſituated on the weſt 
arm of the lake; the ground cloſe to the houſe being 
on a declivity, terminates in many agreeable proſpects 
of the water, on which are numbers of ſwans and 
wild fowl ; Ballydongan, another ſeat, ſtands ſouth of 
 Hollymount, on the verge of the lake where was for- 
merly a large ſtrong houſe, with a drawbridge and 
turrets for defence, burnt. down in 1641. Oppo- 
fite to it is Swan Ifland, ſo called from the great num- 
ber of ſwans that build on it. 7 in 
From Down Patrick a road extends eaſtward, keep- 
ing the diſtance of about a mile from the ſhore of the 
lake to Caſtleward and Strangford. In this journe 
about a mile from the town we ſaw the abbey of Saul. 
This was, perhaps, one of the firſt founded monaſte- 
ries in the kingdom, being erected by St. Patrick in the 
_ year 432 ; but we muſt not conceive it to have been 
then built of ſtone in the ſtately manner it has ſince 
appeared. Large ruins remain of this abbey, and there 
are here two ſmall yaulted rooms of ſtone yet entire, 
about ſeven feet high, fix feet long, and two feet and. 
a half broad, with a ſmall window placed in one ſide; 
perhaps theſe ſmall chambers were eonfeſſionals, or 
places for private devotion. One of them is now 
cloſed up, and uſed by ſome families for a tomb, the 
- Church-yard being a great burial place of the natives. 
At ſome diſtance from the church, on the fouth-weſt 
ide, ſtands a battlemented eaftls, and two ſmall tow- 


ers, 


— 


* 


there, when the family of the Wards 
Ireland ; but the antient name of the place was 
Carrick-ne-Sheannah, i. e. Foxes Rock. On the bay 
that opens to the garden, is a ſingular contrivance for 
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there were ſtairs of timber in the body of the buildin 


by which people might aſcend from ftory to ſtory; in Y 


the weſt angle of each of which ftories are heat finiſhed 
arches within the wall, riſing in various ſections to the 
top, where they terminate in a circle. At ſome diſ- 
tance from the monaſtery is to be ſeen, in the fide of a 
ſtaple wall, a ſtone, which formerly belonged to the 
monaſtery, inſcribed with theſe letters: NNO, for 
anno, the reſt being defaced ; it is adorned with two 
fleur de . and two trees; and in the ſame wall on 
the oppoſite ſide of the door is another ſtone, with the 
letter F inſcribed, and the figure of a roſe. 

Nothing elſe remarkable appears on the north ſide 
of the road, except two old caſtles near the ſhore of 


the lake, the one called Walſhe's Caftle, the other 


Caſtle Audley, the latter of which, boldly ſeated on 
an eminence, commands a proſpect of the whole 


is built on à tongue of land hanging over the lake. 
Caſtleward, a large and handſome improvement, 
ſtands a- mile weſt of Strangford, and is ſeated on a 
bay of the ſame name, ſo called from « calle erected 
iſt ſettled in 


ſupplying a mill with water. A dead wall is carried 


acroſs the gut, in which are two arches, and in them 


two flood-gates fixed, the one to admit the tide, 


and the other to keep it in or let it out, as occaſion 
ſerves ; by this means a corn-mill is perpetually ſup- 


plied with water, which can never fail as long as the 


tide flows here. 2 13 
Strangford, five miles eaſt of Down Patrick, is a 


ſmall antient trading town; it is ſeated on the weſt: - 


ſide of Strangford river, or rather on the entrance 


into Strangford lake, which is here half a mile 


broad. This town is properly the port town of the 


Whole lake; for though the colleQor holds his re- 
ſidence at Down for the convenience of trade, yet 


he 8 


ers, but no ſtone ſtairs in the caſtle leading up to the 
top of it, as is uſual in ſuch fabrics. It is probable 


lake, to the very north end of it at Newtown, and 
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he is obliged to keep a clerk here. There is a preſby- 
terian weetinj-houls in this town, as allo a church. 
From hence to the Ifle of Man is only thirty miles. 
The extent of Strangford lake fron Newtown in 
. the north, to Strangford in the ſouth, is about thir- 
teen Iriſh miles or better, and if you take it from its 
firſt entrance at Anguiſh Rocks, it may be reckoned 
. upwards of a league more. By computation it covers 
i plantation meaſure. The ſhape 
bears in the whole no bad reſemblance to Italy; that 
part of it extending weſtward from Audley-Road to 
Coyne- bridge, near five miles, being like the foot of 
the boot, and the entrance from Anguiſh-Rocks to 
Audley-Road like the heel. Near „ it 
_ grows narrow for a ſhort ſpace, after which it ſpreads 
. Into a branch irregularly triangular, not unlike Sicilly, 
ds It bears relation to Italy. The lake is in ſom» pla- 
_ ces three, in ſome places four, and in others upwards 
of four miles broad, and the tide flows to Newtown at 
the remoteſt north end of it, which is reckoned to riſe 
in ſpring tides about four feet at a medium, though at 
other times the ſwell is very inconſiderable. | 


I' be iflands'in this lake are numerous; yet we can- 


not but think Dr. Boat was deceived in affirming, from 
the reports of the neighbourhood, that they amounted 
to 260. However, it appears from a ſurvey mage of 
them, that there are diſperſed up and down in it 54 
- lands, ſmall and great, known by particular names, 
and many others nameleſs. On the weſt fide of it, 
near the coaſt of the barony of Dufferin, is a nume- 
rous group of ſmall iſlands, that go by the name of 
the Scaterick Iſlands ; ſome of which are noted for 
fattening lean, and reſtoring diſtempered horſes. Man 
of them are inhabited, moſt of them are well watered, 
and are profitable both in grain and graſs. They 
abound in limeſtone, and afford variety of wild fowl, 
ſuch as wild geeſe, great flights of barnacles ſweet and 
well favoured, ducks, gold-heads, widgeons, teal, and 
four or five ſorts of divers. The great and profitable. 
manufacture carried on in theſe iflands, and on the flat. 
ſtoney coaſts ſurrounding the lake, is the burning of 
#ea-weed into kelp, which employs upwards of 300 
hands, and is faid to produce to the ſeveral] proprietors. 
| _ -meat 
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7 
h, theſe iſlands are called Swan Iſlands, from the —_— __ 
; of Swans that frequent them. - 
in Y A LIST of fuch Ifands in the Lake of STzanc> Mi 
tz PORD as are known by names, e with the ; 
ad contents of acres in each. | 
rs 1 Big Swan Iſland, contains about acres 20 
De 2 Horſe Iſland | 20 
at 3 Hogg Iſland 8 
to 4 — 2 Iſland 0 4 12 
pf 5 Inch Iſle or Inis-Curcey e 
0 6 Little Swan Iſland 5 
it All of which ſtand in a triangular branch welt of 
ls Coyne- bridge. 
7 7 Shooter's Iſland, acres . 4 | 32 lnis-be 221 
bs 8 Corn Iſland 2 | 33 Caſtle "iſp : a 
s 9 Caſtle Iſland 70 | 34 Wren's Ile  '6 
t | - Hare Iſland 6 | 35 Calf's Iſle 6+ ue 
e 11 Gooſe Iſland 60 36 Neaugh Ifle. _ half % 
t 12 Swan Ifland 1 | 37 Connely Ifle 40. 
3 13 Salt Iſland 20 | 38 Las 4; Ile 10 
8 14 Green Iſland '12 | 39 Drumon 1 5 
1 15 Inis Shoan + half 40 Minnes-South Ile 12 
| 16 Big Lanchau h Iſſe 5 | 41 Ditto | 6 x 
f 17 Little Lanchaugh - | 42 Ditto 6 
þ | Iſle 4 | 43 Ditto 8 3 9 
3 18 Shark Iſle 2 | 44 Aroan Iſle * 
„ 19 Jackdaw Idle 4 | 45 Roe lfle _ 
. 20 Chapel Ile © 6 4G Little Swan Iſle 1 
F 21, Gibb's Iſle - | 47 Caſtle Ifle off Rey 
22 Core Iſle 2 | haddy_ 40 
23 Long Ifle ſtocked 48 Daraugh Iſſe 7 
with rabbits 2 | 49 Inis-more go 
24 Bird Iſle 25 Duncey Iſle 12 
25 Speers Iſle 15 | 51 Green Iſle 14 
26 Church Iſle 10 | 52 Pool Ifle 40 
27 Bourtree Iſle 753 Taigart Iſle 60 
28 Rugh Iſſfe 7 | 54 Doneneal Iſle, a 
29 Green Ifle halt round iſland like a | 
30 Reagh Iſle oſs Daniſh fort . 4 
| 3 ene Ile 100 | 
ho, | = 0954 anhf, 
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Wie then proceeded north to Killeleagh, a town 
1 + itfiated on an arm of the lake of Strangtord, which 
ſupplies it with fiſh. It is near five miles north-eaſt 
pf Down, and ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Field. It 
is built on a rifing ground, dry and healthy, and has a 
>commanding proſpect of the lake, the Ardes, and St. 
George's channel; and beſides is a market and borough 
town. Here is a caſtle ſtanding at the upper end of 
the ſtreet, now converted to a gentleman's feat, and at 


ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds. In the town are 
ſome good houſes, a market-houſe, a horſe barrack, 
and a preſbyterian meeting-houſe, _ 74 £: 
North of Killeleagh, on the fide of the lake of 
14937 ee is Ringhaddy, noted now for its oyſters, 
but formerly for its caſtle, which, together with ano- 
ther caſtle, erected on the iſle Scaterick not far off, 
formed two places of defence for thoſe parts. More 
F. _ northward ſtands Ringdufferin, and between that and 
LE  _-- *Cumber, the pariſh church of Killinchy, ſeated on 
Aa high hill, and therefore by ſome called in jeſt, the 
OViſbbleChureh, | „„ 
WMWMie then proceeded to Portaferry, the firſt town in 
che barony of Ardes, after paſſing over the rapid ferry 
of Strangford, on the other fide of which it lies; it is 
a market-town, but irregularly built. 


+ © Savages. Conſiderable additions were made to this 
caſtle, and finiſhed in the year 1636, as appears by 
2n inſcription on the arms of the Savages. over the 
door. From the high lands about Portaferry, are 
fine proſpects extended over the whole lake, the ba- 
-rony of Ardes, Lecale, the ſea, and the Iſle of Man; 
and the caſtle, together with the town from the oppo- 
fite fide, makes a beautiful landſkip. Three miles 
north-eaſt of Portaferry, cloſe to Slane church-yard, 
in a plain field, is an artificial cave, formed after the 
faſhion of a ſpiral walk, about fiſty yards in length. 
The entrance is about three feet wide, but ſo low, 
(ioccaſioned by ſtonesand earth tumbled in) that it muſt 
de crept into on the belly, and when you are in, you 


the lower end of the ſtreet is a little ſaſe bay, where 


” The caſtle of Portaferry is the antient ſeat of the 


- "muſt ſtoop to paſs through it. Within the entrance, it 
5 e . 8 8 conſiſts 
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ich conſiſts of five deſcents, at each of which is a ſtep of 
eaſt two feet depth, where probably flag-ſtones were placed 
It to ſtop the paſſage of purſuers. It is terminated by an 
is 2 oval chamber twelve feet long, eight broad, and five 
St, high, and the whole ſpiral walk, together with the 
12h chamber at the end, is formed of large flat ſtones, built 
of like a dry wall without cement, and roofed with long 
lat flag ftones, placed horizontally, which are ſupported 
ere with other ſtones projecting about fix inches from the 
are ſide walls. | 8 TEES, E 
ck, At a little diſtance from Portaferry is Ballyphilip, 
where ſtands the old church, which is a coarſe butld» . 
of ing, of an odd contrivance, being a room of 37 
rs, ſeet in length, 16 feet broad, and 20 feet high, cap- 
10- MW ped with a coved arch of ftone, fo cloſe and firmly 
ff, cemented, that it does not appear to admit any wa 
we ter, to which cauſe it probably owes its ſecurity. - 
nd MW hitherto from ruin. On the ſouth fide of the wall 
on are three niches, covered like the heads of ſo many 
he ſtalls in ſome antient choirs. - Cloſe adjoining to it 
| is another building, likewiſe covered with u coved 
in arch of ſtone, and conſiſting of two apartments, : 
ry appearing to have been lofted, and from whence - © += 
is is a paſſage by a door into the church. This latter 
place ſeems to have been the houſe where the incumm 
he bent bad his reſidence before the tranſlation of the pa- | 
is riſh church to Portaferry. The preſbyterians- have a 
y meeting houſe at Portaferry, and the papiſts a maſs- 


ze houſe near the town. , 25 
re From Portaferry the roads break off into two branch- 
-es, one leading along the ſhore of the lake to New- 
; WW town, and from thence north to Bangor and Donagha- 


J- dee; the other extending along the eaſt or back ſhore 
2 of the Iriſh channel to eBags, 7 IE i: 
J, About two miles north of Portaferry, near the lake 9 
e of Strangford, ſtands Abbacy or Ardquin, a good ſeat * 
L and a mile north-eaſt from thence is Ardchin, an ant: 
7, ent ſeat, very pleaſantly ſeated on the lake. The 
t name of the place imports an high head, and with 


u great propriety, according to the antient ſituation f 4 
t | "the ſeat, which was a caſtle and. dwelling-houſe in- ©. 
s | cloſed-withia a rampart, and ſtanding boldly over the _ 


lake 
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lake on a pretty high hill; but this ſituation being 


were laid out in form of a regular 
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found inconvenient on account of its great expoſure to 
ſtorms, the late Hugh Savage, Eſq; demoliſhed: the 


houſe, and erected a new one lower down on the thore 


of a little narrow bay, formed here by the lough, 
called the Dorn, perhaps from ſome reſemblance it 


bears to the haft of a ſword, which the word ſigni- 


fies in Iriſh. ; . 


Two miles from Ardchin to the north ſtands Rheu- 
bane, or Echlin's-Villa. The ſpirit of agriculture, ſo 
peculiarly neceſſary to the welfare of the nation, has 


here been carried on to ſingular advantage. 
About two miles north of Rheubane, and three- 
fourths of a mile eaſt of the lake, is Iniſhargy, ano- 
ther ſeat, having two freſh water lakes to the north 
and ſouth of it; and ſtill more north, peer os miles, 


is Roſemount, once the manſion of Sir James Mont- 


gomery, who built a noble houſe here, which was 
deſtroyed in 1695 by fire. The ome behind it 


ortification, ſome 
baſtions of which are yet to be ſeen; however, the 


. preſent proprietor has a neat and commodious houſe 


here. 


of land that the lake of Strangford overflowed, on 


which he has erected handſome brick houſes covered 


with flate, for the habitation of manufacturers. The 


other two ſtreets of this village are now carried ſtrait, 
and decent houſes bu'lt for the inhabitants, who are 
flouriſhing_in the linen trade. The diſſenters have 


here a meeting-houſe, 


Gray abbey ſtands very near Roſemount, nothing 
but an orchard interpoſing between them. An image 


made of grey free-ſtone in alto-relievo, much defaced, 


with her hands cloſed. in a poſture of devotion, is 0 
to be ſeen fixed in an arch of the wall, on the left 
hand ſide of the high altar. The remains of this ab- 


bey ſhew it to have been a large and ſumptuous build- 
ing. The eaſt window of the chureh is a noble 
piece of Gothic ſtructure, compoſed of three com- 
partments, each fix feet and more wide, and N 


He has made the old town of Gray Abbey, * uf 
one, and entirely regular, by taking in a large piece 
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ably ſituated on the moſt northern point of the lake of ; 4 


„ oo”, SD. 0 e 


divided into aiſles, by four handſome ſtone arches 


but is entirely out of repair within ſide, and the ſeats, 


* 
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of 20 feet high. On each ſide of the altar in the 
north and ſouth walls, is alſo a ftately window of 
free-ſtone neatly hewn and carved, of the ſame. 
breadth as the great eaſt window, but ſomething 
lower. They are now grown over with ivy, which . 
gives them an awful appearance. The cells, dormi- __ 
tories, and other buildings for the uſes of the family , *_ 
are in ruins, and only enough remaining to trace out 
the compaſs of ground which the whole ſtruQture ocs . 
cupled, „ 3 
A part of the weſt end of this great building is 
roofed, and fitted up for ehurch ſervice. 8 | 
In the gardens of this abbey is a large well ot 
good water, over which is raiſed a high vaulted arch, 
ornamented with heads, and ſome other ſculpture in 
ſtone, which ſeems to be the ſame that ſtood here when 
the abbey. ſubſiſted. A bell-metal pot, about eight 
inches bigh, made in form of a jug, ſtanding on three 
feet, with a ſpout projecting out of the ſide, like a 
tea-pot, and a handle on the oppoſite part, was found = 
in 1722, twelve feet deep in a bog near the abbey, and 4 
is now depoſited among other pieces of antiquity in the 4 
univerſity of Dublin. 8 
From Gray abbey we proceeded to Newtown, agree- 


7 


* 


Strangford, which at low water affords a fine level 
ſtrand for many miles. „ 

The lake of Srangford is navigable, and the tide 
flows up as far as this town; yet the principal and 
moſt beneficial trade of it is the linen manufacture, 
and it is eſpecially in repute for the ſale of prone 
quantities of fine diaper linen. The quakers have 
a factory in it, and the preſbyterians two meeting- 
houſes. dos | „ 
The old church of Newtown is a large building, 


of the Doric order, finiſhed in 1632 ; the ſteeple was 
finiſhed in 1636. The door under the ſteeple is an 
arch curiouſly  ornamented with carved work in ſtone... 
The ſteeple is not high but neatly built, as well as the 
ſtone ſpire on it. The church is only kept roofed, 


except. 1 1 
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except a few, deſtroyed; for divine ſervice is perform- 
dd in a chapel adjoining to it, the entrance into which 
s by a large ſtone door caſe, curiouſly adorned with 
ſeulpture. This chapel is the neateſt piece of church 


* 


building within ſide that is to be met with in Uliter ; 
= - the ſpit is finely carved and gilt, and ſo are two 
large ſeats placed on each fide the great door, over 
which are the king's arms. . 

The old houſe of the Montgomery family ſtood 
_—_—= pleaſantly ſeated on the edge of the lake, and the 
gardens, containing nine acres, are incloſed with a 

bigh and firm wall, with flankers at each corner. 

It was burned down ſince, and all the remains of it 
are the gate-houſe, (over which are fixed the Mont- 

gomery arms) and ſome offices which are now convert- 
4 ed into a dwelling houſe and common brewety. _ 
1 The market-houſe of this town is a handſome 
ſtructure, on the weſt end of which is erected a cupo- 
la with a public clock; before it ſtands a neat octagon 
building of hewn ſtone, adorned with a flender ſtone 
pillar on top of the ſame form, which ſerves the 
town for a market croſs. 88 
1 As the ſituation of this place is very pleaſant, ſo the 
13 air is pure and healthful. It is ſheltered to the north 

A and weſt by bills, which ſerve to break the winds on 

one hand, as the flowing of the tide twice every da 
up to the town, helps by its motion to keep the air 
from any ſtagnation. | ; | 
From thence we proceeded to Moville, called 
alſo Maigeville, a monaſtery of Auguſtin cannons, 
which was founded in 550, and ſtood near an En- 
git mile north-eaſt of Newtown, on the road to 
onaghadee. : | | a 
Part of the ruins of the abbey church yet remain, 
and the veſtiges of large foundations appear within- 


4 > | 


, 8 fide. the cemetry, which is uſed as ſuch to the pariſh | 
of Newtown, there being no church yard in tlie ſaid 
town. | 


From Moville we proceeded to Bangor, which ſtands 
on the ſouth ſide of the bay of Carrickfergus, near 
four miles eaſt-north-caſt of Newtown, a marxet-town 
and a borough. | 


It took its name, a Pulchro Choro, from its fair and 


Grove, &c. &c.” 


on the north-eaſt fide of the Ardes, oppoſite. to Port 


The manſion-houſe is only a lo] moderate Rn 
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| n „„ 
ture; but the gardens make amends, 11, 
are large. and handſome, and All with noble eu ll 


greens of a great ſitze, cut in various ſhapes, amgy 8 
which is an ever-green oak, which, though it 7 1 
as a ſhrub in moſt other places, is here a tall tre 
and of a conſiderable girth. Near it to the eaſt, aaf 
a part of the manor of Bangor, is the great bog of 1 
Cotton and Graniſhaw, containing at leaſt one thou- 
ſand acres. F | 

The church of Bangor was built within the pre 
cincts of the old abbey, about 1617, and was. not 4 
finiſhed till the year 1623; both which particulars ap- F 
pear from dates on a ſtone inthe ſouth walls, and on an 
old oak pulpit, now lying in a corner of the church. 
The ſteeple of it through which the entrance is into. - 3 
the church, is ſupported by an arch of nine ftrings or k 
beads, not -Centering in a point, as many others do, - 
but ſpringing. at equal diſtances round the arch from! © ³ 
ſide-to fide, and an inſcription thereon declares it was | 
raiſed in 1693. 2 Fel 6h FAD 

Bangor was antiently famous for an abbey of ca- 
nons . by St. Congall, about the year 555. 


4 . 2 
* ” N $72 = 
\ „ 


white choir, being called ſo from the elegance of the 
building, erected of lime and ſtone, which is ſaid to 
have been the firft of the ſort made in Ulſter, but that 

it was beſore called the Vale of Angels. A ſmall part 

of the ruins of Malachy's building yet ſubſiſts, and 
the traces of the old foundation diſcover it to hae 
been of great extent. LE 

In the neighbourhood of Bangor to the eaſt be- 
tween it and Donaghadee is nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept the ſeats of two or three gentlemen; as Fehling 


= 


From thence we proceeded to Donaghadee, ſeated 


Patrick, in North Britain, from whence, leaving the 

ſame point of the compaſs, is a paſſage of about ten 

leagues; it has a good market, and 1s the port where 

the Scottiſh packets land, which promote its trade. 
; P 8 


a 


12 
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=_ he qua y of Donaghadee is made of large ſtones 
ee creſcent, without any cement, and is 
ads in length, and about 21 or 22 feet broad, 
eeees a breaſt wall of the ſame kind of ſtones, about 
feet broad. The town conſiſts of two principal 
1 eets (beſides croſs lanes) one open and expoſed to 
de 5 and the other at the back of it, which is well 
A The diſſenters have a large meeting-houſe here, 
end the conformiſts a decent church, which, though 
Sn od building, is in good repair, and erected in form 
=” of a croſs, with narrow gothic - arched windows. At 
4 the weſt end of it is a ſquare ſteeple, not ſo high as 
the church, and ſeems never to have been finiſhed. 
The church ſtands on an eminence at the north-weſt 
| end of the town, and may be ſeen in_cleat weather 

from Port Patrick in Scotland. 4 

© The rath at Donaghadee ſtands on the north-eaſt 
ſide of the town, on a natural hill of a tolerable 
5 height, which has been by art formed and ſhaped 
round, ſo that the mount appears as if placed on 
UB another of the ſame fort. On the top of it a hollow 
* is cut from eaſt to welt, the earth of which thrown-up, 
= bas raiſed part of the mount higher than the reſt, and 
ſeems to have been intended as a place for a watch to 
diſcover better the approaches of an enemy; it is en- 
compaſſed by a large dry foſs, 33 feet broad in ſome 
places, in ſome 27, and in others leſs, out of which 
the mount was formed. The circumference at the 
bottom of the trench is 480 feet, but much more if 
meaſured from the outſide. The circumferenee at the 
top is 219 feet, and the conical height on the north 
fide is 140 feet; you aſcend the mount by ſeveral nar- 
5 row paths, which are carried about it ſpirally, and 
1 appear to have been originally made With the mount, 
ttrom the top of which the bearings of ſeveral parts of 
Scotland and of the Iſle of Man appear very viſible in 
favourable weather. It is probable there is an arched 
gallery within the body of the mount, which, toge- 
ther with the town, are commanded by a riling 
5 V ground, 
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this part of the country has been often the ſeat of 
war between the Iriſh Septs and the ſavages, whoſe 
eſtate it antiently was, and a good part of it ſtill is, 
we may expect to ſee ſeveral caſtles in it; of which, 
beſides the caltle of Portaferry before-mentioned, there 
are three yet remaining on the coaft, as Quintin Bay 


Caſtle, lying two miles ſouth of 8 an incon- 
E, 


landing | 


ſiderable place called Tara; New-Caſt 
575 over the ſea on a neck of land, three miles eaſt 
of Portaferry ; and Kirkiſtown-Caſtle, near four miles 
north-eaft of the ſame place. Kirkiſtown is an En- 


gliſh caftle, ſurrounded by a high wall, ſtrongly built. 


A little weſt-north-weſt of Kirkiſtown 1s the old ruined 


church of Slane. About half a mile weſt of Slane © 


ſtand the remains of an old building, called Caftlebuy, 
or Johnſton, once a preceptory of St. John's of Jeru- 


falem. 


From Kirkiftown, paſſing along a light _— ſhore, * 


we came in leſs than 
halbert. ä 

From thence we proceeded to Spring Vale, formerly 
called Ballymagown, a ſeat and good improvement, 
ſtanding on the eaſtern coaſt; and not far from it, 
Ballywater, a ſmall village, containing nothing re- 
markable; and about a mile ſouth of Donaghadee, 
Temple-Patrick or Cragutboy, remarkable for a ſpring 


our miles to the village Bally- 


of very fine water, frequented for the cure of the head- 


ach, We then proceeded again to Newtown, not far 
| | 77S from 


* 
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: & from whenc 2 are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, viz. Bally- 
W e north ; Crawford's: Burn, Cultra, Dun- 
C AYchilL;.; nor mult we omit Orangefield, a 
gant houſe, hte mile and a half ſouth- 
—_— fait ; having vine Which, we returned to 
the: Feighbourbood of Newtown ;_ and went to the hill 
8 raba, which begins to. riſe about half a mile 
h of Newtown, and from its top affords a vaſt - 
Naded proſpect. 
About two miles north ofuScraba i is . hill 
ch higher, though in appearance lower, becauſe 


riſes more gradually, - called Karn-Gavr, or the 
Goats Mount. 


We then went to Cumber, or Comerer, near 1 
miles ſouth-weſt of Newtown, which ſtands plea- 
ſantly on a branch of the lake of Strangfigrd, and 
near it is a pretty ſeat. Here is at low water a 
| pleaſant ſtrand of ſome thouſands of ,acres, and near 
the town a horſe-courſe of a noted fine ſod two miles 
nn circuit. 

1 The country ſouth and ſouth- weſt k nber, 3 
= ſeveral miles is coarſe and hilly, and all we ſaw in it 
ire a few: ſcattered ordinary villages, till we arrived 
At Saintfield, where is a good ſeat and conſiderable 
improvements; from whence we turned north-weſt, 
and found the country but thinly inhabited, till we 
approached the river Lagan, where it of ens into a 
fairer proſpect, and there we met with ſeveral gen- 
tlemen's ſeats, as the caſtle of Hill-Hall, ne& Drum- 
bo, a ſquare fortification with four flankely 3 Bally- 
1 Mifon, urdy ſburn, and Down, a good ſeatz-which 
ſtands on a ſmall riſing hill in view of the river, 
which here runs in, meanders down to Drumbridge 
on the road from Liſburn to Belfaſt. We went on 
to Belvoir, a manſion about two miles ſouth of Bel- 
> faſt, pleaſantly ſeated on the rixer Lagan, which by 
= rhe kelp of the tide is navigabl (for boats to the foot 
Hof the garden, the water there being from two to 
= three feet and a half deep. The avenue is large, 
=. Buhaforn, and well planted ; the gardens are formed 
3 out 


— 


14 
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out of an irregular glen into- 1 val _— "I" 

with canals. * i 5 
About half a mile eaſt af, Voir, on an.emwiences: 2 
commanding a prolpeet M., the by . wn 
of Carricktergus, and the country round it, 3 Pets 
the pariſh church” of Breda, a building the teſt: 
and moſt complete perhaps of this kind, in the kf LP "4 
dom. It is, excluſive of the chancel, zo feet b 4 
and 25 in beigbth. From the middle of the chured 3 

each fide ſprings a ſemicircle- of 18 feet diamety 2 
which, beſides enlarging 1 the room, adds greatly to 5 
beauty of the building, The ſteeple, with the ſpy 
built according to the exact proportions of achtes 
ture, catches the eyes of all travellers. 

Not much more than two miles eaſt of Belvoir, 
and about as much ſouth-eaſt of Belfaſt bridge, are 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle, - called Caſtle-Reagh, _ 
from whence the barony of that name is denomi- - 
nated.” It is fituated on the top of a hill, and in 
one of thoſe forts, the erection of which is uſually "2 
aſcribed to the Danes. This fort has a foſſe which en- 
compa paſſes three fourths of it, and onee bly. 2 - 
rounded the whole. In the midſt of the ort ſtood the | 
raltle,” 

Three miles ſouth of Belyoir, on the hill of Drum- 
boe, are the ruins of a church, 45 feet in length, and 
20 broad; and at the north-weſt corner of the 
church, 24 feet diſtant * it, ſtands an old round 
tower, about 35 feet high, 47 in circumference, and 
9 in the diameter in t Fy clear, the entrance into 
which is on the eaſt, 6 feet from the ground, It 
is the opinion of ſome, that there has been a ſmall 
fortified town on the hill of Drumboe, and that the 
foundation of the wall of it is at this day eaſy to be 
ſeen; and it is obſerved that the ſpot of ground 
whereon the Gems t6 have ſtood, is more fertile 
than any other round about it, which is imagined 
to have proceeded from the lime and rubbiſh of the 


houſes. 
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t the middle of this r 
al monument. Contiguous to the rath, there was 

| 82 through to get flones for 
ding, in the middle of which great quantities of 


sn 


nes were found. 4 


We proceeded to Belfaſt, in the county of Antrim, 
here there is a bridge, under which the river Lagan 


8 empties itſelf into Carrickfergus Bay, and is one of 


the moſt ſtately in the kingdom, conſiſting of twenty- 
one arches, all turned with hewn freeftone raiſed. in 

the hill of Scraba, of which eighteen are on the 
county of Down fide, and three in the county of An- 
trim, the channel dividing the two counties running 
through the third arch. The whole bridge, including 
the dead work at each end, extended over the marſhy 
grounds, is 2562 feet long, of which the twenty-one 
arches take up 840 feet, and the dæad work 1222 feet. 


The breadth of the arched part is twenty-two feet, 


and of the reſt nineteen. It was built at the joint ex- 
pence. of the two counties, and coſt about $oeol. 
{fome fay 12,0001.) The foundation of it was laid 
about the year 1682, and it was not completely finiſh- 
ed until the Revolution. The town is regularly 
built, and the ſtreets are broad and ftrait. Lord Dun- 
gannon has a ſcat here. I could not help remarking 
the great number of Scots that refide in this place, 
and who earry on a good trade with Scotland. From 
thence we e. eight miles down the river to 
Carriekfergus, its ſea-port, which is ſituated in a bay 
of its name in the Irith Channel, where is an excellent 
harbour, with a ſtrong caſble on a high rock, and an 
antient E now converted into a magazine for 
arms. It is a borough and market-town, fortified, 


walled, and has ſome modern out-works. Here is as 
fafe and ſpacious a bay as any in Ireland, fome few I 
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1 l 
in depth, and at low water not above a foot, exce 
Ws felder ſomething deeper. At a mile diſtan 
from the town of Carricktergus ſouth-weſt, a bank © | 
ſand ſtretches out, which has on it a fathom and half 
at low water, and lies juſt before the road ; and to the 
north and fouth it has two fathom, and further fouth 
-welt three. | | 
The bay of Carrickfergus will for ages to come 
be famous for the landing of duke Schomberg, who - 
anchored in Grooms-Port bay, near Bangor, on the 
13th of Auguſt, 1689, with 10,000 men, ſent by 
William III. The king himſelf followed the year 
after, and landed near Carrickfergus, June 14, 1690. 
The French under Thurot, made a deſcent here in. 
1560, and laid the town under contributions 
From Carrickfergus we returned thro' Belfaſt to 
'Antrim, which is ſituated within a mile of Lough 
* "Neagh, on the banks of the Six-mile-water, over © 
whjeh it has a bridge. Near it is a fine park and 
a noble manſion. 5 of | 
From Antrim we proceeded northward fix miles, 
1 Ballemenah, and on the road ſaw a round tower 
at ſome diſtance, on the eaſt of which are the Sleniſh - 
Mountains. This village ſtands on the banks of a 
branch of the Ravill Water, which we again croſſed © 
at Cloghbridge. about five miles further, on. Here 
we inclined to the weſtward, and proceeded to Bally- 
money; then turned eaftwand to Ballycaſtle, a little 
to the weſt of Fairhead, and almoſt the molt north- 
ern point of land of Ireland. From thence the 
road paſſed weſtward along the coaſt to the Giant's 
Cauſeway, about three 1 diſtant, cloſe by the 
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Yea, ito which it runs out, in a direction ve 
fo the foot of a lofty cliff, that pro- 


int between two ſmall bays, 
we wide,” and about half 
ituation of the cauſeway 


F zeQs 1 an angular 
eh are about half 


attered fragments of ſimilar workmanſhip,) con- 


Pt of a moit irregular arrangement of many hun- 


red thouſands of columns, faced with whitiſh free- 
- ſtone colour, but internally a black kind of rock, 
or baſaltes, hard as marble, | Theſe columns are of 
unequal height and breadth; ſome of the higheſt, 
viſible above the ſurface of the ſtrand, and at the 
foot: of the impending angular -precipice, may be 
about twenty feet; they do not exceed this height, 
1 believe, at leaft none of the principal arrangement. 
How deep they were fixed in the ſtrand, was never - 
difcoyered. This grand arrangement extends viſibly 
at low water about 200 yards into the ſea, how far 
beyond is uncertain; from its ſhelving appearance, 
- however, at the ebb of the tide, it is probable” it 
does not ſpread under water to a diſtance any thing 
equal to what is ſeen above: The breadth of the 
principal ' cauſeway, which runs out in one continued 
range of columns, is, in general, from twenty to 
thirty feet, at one place or two it may be nearly forty, 
for a few yards: I exclude, in this account, the 
broken and ſcattered. pieces of the ſame kind of 
.conſtruQion, lying detached from the ſides of the 
grand cauſeway, as they did not appear 92 me to ha ve 
ever been contiguous to the principal arrangement; 
though they have frequently been taken into, the 
width, which has been the cauſe of ſuch wild and 
diſſnni lar repreſentations exhfbited, in different draw- 
ings. The higheſt part is narroweſt at the 2 4 ; 
toot of the impending cliff, from whence the whol 
- ö * | 1 XS projects, 


But from high water mark, it is perpetually waſhed 


from the cliff, it turns a little to the eaſt for 20 or 


circumſtances belonging to it, that are particularly 


cConſtruction, and cloſe combination with each other; 
together with the general diſpoſition of the ſeveral - 
phenomena of this kind about the place. The 


tator muſt look very nicely to find any of a different 
conſtruction: "yet what is very wonderful, there; are 
not two columns in many thouſands to be found, that. 


of the curious ſpectator. They are not of one ſolid 
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projets, where for four or five yards, it is hot above '* 


10 or 15 feet wide. The columns of this narrow: 8 
part, incline from a perpendicular a little & h 
ward, and form 1 pe n their tops, by the on 

of th | 1 


unequal height e columns on the two ſide 


which an aſcent is made at the foot of the cliff, ff 


the head of one column to the next above, gradatiſ 


to the top of the great cauſeway, which, at the dil <6 
tance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, obtains _ 


perpendicular poſition, and lowering, in its gene 


* 


height, widens to between 20 and 30 feet, and (nn 


100 yards nearly is always above water. The tops 
of the columns for this length being nearly of an 
equal height, form a grand parade, that may be eafily 
walked on, rather inclining to the water's edge. 


by the ſurge on every return of the tide, the platform 
lowers conſiderably, and becomes more and more 
uneven, ſo as not to be walked on, without the 
greateſt precaution, At the diſtance of 150, yards 


30 yards, and then ſinks into the ſea. Thus far we 
have traced the general figure and outlines onlyyot. 
this extraordinary ſubje& : I will- now point out the 


curious; which are, the figure of the columns, their 


figure of the columns is in general pentagonal,z ſome 
few there are, of three, four, fix and ſeven;ſides, but 
the generality of them are pentagons, and the ſpec- 


either have their fides equal among themſelves, or. 
whoſe figures are alike. Nor is the compoſitian of 
theſe columns or pillars, leſs deſerving; the attention. 


Kone in an upright poſition, but made up of ſeverat 
7 Long Tx | ſhort 
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5 lengths, curiouſly jointed, not with flat ſurſaces, 
__ Dutartculated into each other, like ball and ſocket, 
eie joirtsn the vertebrz of ſome of the larger 
ek, the one end at the joint having a cavity, 
hbich the convex end of the oppoſite is exactly 
= . This is not viſible, but by disjoining the two 
es. The depth of the concavity, or convexity, 
zncrally about three or four inches. And what 
Ty . till farther remarkable, the convexity, and the cor- 
rrondent concavity, are not conformed to the ex- 
ral angular figure of the column, but exactly round, 
as large as the fize or diameter of the column 
Will admit; and, conſequently, as the angles of 
thefe columns are, in general, extremely unequal, 
the eircular edge of the joint is ſeldom coincident 
with more than two or three ſides of the pentagon; 
and from the edge of the circular part of the joint to 
the exterior fides and angles they are quite plain. It 
is remarkable, likewiſe, that the articulations of theſe 
_ joints are frequently inverted; in ſome the concavity 
is upwards, in others the reverſe. This occafions that 
variety and mixture of corcavities and convexities on 
the tops of the colunms, which is obſervable through- 
out the platform, yet without any viſible deſign or re- 
gularity, with reſpe& to the number of either, The 
length alſo of theſe particular ſtones, from joint to 
joint, is various; in general they are from 18 to 24 
inches Tong, and, for the moſt part, longer toward the 
Bottom of the columns than nearer the top, and the 
artieulation of the joints ſomething deeper. — The 
_ thickneſs, Iikewiſe, of the columns, 1s as different as 
their Jength and figure; in general they are from 15 
to 26, and 24 inches diameter. There are really no 
traces of uniformĩty or deſign diſeoverable throughout 
the whole combination, except in, the contrivance of 
the joint, which is invariably by, an articulation of 
the convex into the concave of the piece next above 
or below it ; nor are there any of a finiſhing in any 
paart, either in height, length or breadth. If there be 
bere and there a ſmooth top to any of the 3 
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above water, there are others juſt by of equaſ e = 


"44 

2 - 18 
a F. 

. 5, 


which are more: or leſs convex. or concave.z which” x 


ſhews then? to have been originally joined e pee 
that have been waſhied, or by other means take 
And undoubtedly thoſe parts that are always af 
water have, from time to time, been rubbed as &yn_—_ 
as might be; and the remaining ſurfaces of the jo 
muſt naturally have been worn ſmoother by the c 
ſtant friction of weather and walking, than when 


the fea, at every tide is burrowing into them, con 
nually diſplacing ſome of the upper ſtones, and q__ 
poſing freſh” joints——Parther, as theſe columns pillnaal 
ſerve their diameters, from top to bottom; in all then 
exterior ones, which have two or three ſides. expoled 

to view, the fame may, with reaſon be inferred of- the 
interior columns, whoſe tops only are viſible What 
is exceedingly curious, notwithſtanding the univerſala.- 
diſſunilitude of the columns, both as to figure and 
diameter, and though perfectly diſtinct from top to | 
bottom, yet the Be arrangement is ſo cleſelyx 
eemented at all points, that hardly a. knife ean be 
introduced between them either on the ſides or an- 
gles. And it is really no ſmall entertainment, to- 
examine the nice inſertion of ſuch an infinite varietx⁵ 
of angular figures as are exhibited on the ſurface of 
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this grand paradee. . 
Gi The lifts at. a great diſtance, eſpecially. in the bay 
to the eaſtward, exhibit, at many places, the ſame 
kind. of columns, figured and jointed in all reſpects 
Ake thoſe of the' grand cauſeway ; ſome of them are 
Teen” near the top of the cliff, which, in gener, in 
Theſe bays, to the eaſt and weſt of the cauſe way, js 
near 3oo feet high, others again about mid way, ank 
at different elevations from the ſtrand. | A very con- 
ſiderable range of them may be obſerved likewiſe at 
the very bottom of the bay to the eaſtward, near 2 
hundred rods from the cauſe way, where the earth has 
evidently fallen away from them upon the ſtrand, and 
laid open to view à gluſter of them, in a perpendicu- 
kr pofition, ſuſtaining, in appearance, a ali of dif- 
n Phy ferent + 
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=. ferent ſtrata of earth, clay, rock, &c. to the heighth 


or more above them. Some of theſe co- 
3 4 5 lamns are * ween 30, and 40 feet high, from their 
ent baſe, the longeſt Rilling the centre of the 
op, and diminiſhing on either hand this arrange- 
er is called the organs, from a fancied rude like- 
in this particular, to the frontal tubes of that 
"I I rument ; and as there are very few broken pleces 
SL the ſtrand near it, it is probable that the outſide 
ge of columns that now appears, is really the ori- 
Sz! cxterior line to the ſeaward of this collection; 
St how far it recedes into the bowels of the cliff, 
may be worthy of examination; in order to trace 
the extent of this particular arrangement, which is 
compoſed of the loftieſt columns that we found 
3 hereabouts. _ | SOLES 4 M6461 
=  Fhe very ſubſtance, indeed, of that part of the 
© _ elif which projects to a point, between ite two bays 
EF . onthecaſt and weſt of the cauſeway, ſeems compoſed 
of the ſame kind of materials; for, beſides the many 
pieces that are ſeen on the fides of the eliff, parti- 
cularly the eaſtern, there is at the very point of it, and 
juſt above the narrow and higheſt part of the eauſe- 
way, a long collection of them, whoſe heads juſt ap- 


pearing beyond the floping bank, plainly ſhew them 
to be in an oblique poſition. Thefe heads likewiſe 
are of mixt ſurfaces, convex, and concave, and the 
columns evidently appear to have been removed from 
their original upright, to their preſent diagonal line, 
by the ſinking or falling of the cliff ; nor doll make 
any doubt, but that the whole cauſeway that runs 
L out from therce to the ſea, was originally concea led 
i the very bowels, of a ſuperincumbent cliff, Which 
by degrees, has been peeled away from it; and the 
Jooſer earth being removed has lefty ME nore 100, 
maſs of columns expoſed to view, and which, wit - 
probably remain for ages a monument of the exquiſite 
workmanſhip of natu fe. 
l The rcmantic ſuppoſition of its having been a cauſe- 
= Way from Ireland to Scotland of zo or 40 miles in 
_—. — length, 
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length, is ridiculous and, abſurd at firſt view 3 i;, 
| the opinion in ſome of the old natural hilfories of this ng 
kingdom leſs abſurd, that this as well as Stonehenge 
may have been originally a Druid temple. © 4-2 

Such, and many; more whimſical conjectures, 
popular, as long as it was coinmonly ſuppoſed t 
the only curiolity of its kind in the world; but _— 
modern taſte for natural hiſtory, and the ſpirited 


veltigations promoted by it, have brought to light 


veral others of the fame claſs in different parts, gn 
Europe, and even in the near neighbourhood ; for nn 


_ diſcovery of which we are indebted to the celebralwn__ 
and ingenious Mr. Banks, who has deſcribed the 
ſtupendous collections he found of theſe baſaltie pil- 
lars among the Scottiſh Hebrides ;. particularly at the 
Iſles of Staffa and Boo-ſha-la, -the latter of which is 
entirely -compoſed of them, and without any ſuper- 
ſtrate of earth. - A Johns 
Theſe pillars, like thoſe of Ireland, are of unequal 
altitudes, and indeterminate in their figures; ſome 
being of four ſides, others of five and fix, and ſome 
of ſeven; but pentagons and ſexagons are by much 
the moſt prevalent. There is alſo a fimilar irregu- 
larity in their thickneſs ; the greateſt diameter he met 
with was of 53 inches. yy TE 
\ Numerous and extenſive groups of the ſame ſtone, 
we, are told by Mr. Demareſt, are ſpread' over the 
French provinces of Auvergne and Velay, and Mr. 
Strange has deſcribed two ranges, which he diſcover- 
ed lately in the e The ſtructure, 
ſituation, and other properties of all theſe different 
collections, ſufficiently correſponding, leave no room 
to queſtion their common affinity to each other. So 
that the only doubt remaining is, by what mechaniſm 
or operations of nature, a phænomenon ſo aſtoniſhing 
and ſingular has been produced? This is a matter 
that cannot be eaſily decided. The moſt plauſible the- 
ory ſeems to be, that It is a certain chriſtallization, or ; 
concretion of a very particular kind, and of vuls 
«canic origin, We find that nature has moulded a 


great 
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meat variety of ſalts and chryſtaline ſubſtances into 
hw 3 nzares, but they are, it is true, of minute 
„bulk. ene columns are of incomparably 
e ngnitude; they are irregular polygons; and 
"= 2 Wints or pieces which compoſe their ſhafts, are held 
TIRES together by an inſertion of the ends, different 
every other proceſs of nature that we know of 
LESS respect to inanimate bodies, though ſomewhat re- 
bling what we may obſerve in her ſtructure of ani- 
. It is this latter circumſtance which chiefly 
el us with amazement. Leaving the Giant's 
Dc way with theſe reflections, we travelled about 
ee mie ſouth-weſt to the village of Buſh-mills, 
fituated on a river of the ſame name, from whence we 
proceeded to Colerain, fix miles further, a neat little 
town, on the river Ban, the principal outlet of Lough- 
en over which it has a bridge to the county of 
Londonderry, and near it a ſmall kearn or mount, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a rath, by not being ſur- 
rounded by ditches or entrenchments. Many of which 
I remarked in the county of Down. We proceeded 
from Colerain ten miles weftward to the ſmall borough 
but thriving market-town, of Newtown Laninevaddy, 
fituated on the Roe-water, near Lough Foyle ; from 
thence we kept: clofe to the borders of that lough, 
till we arrived at Muff, a ſmall village, about eight 
miles diſtant ; where we turned more to the ſouth- 
weſt, and paſſed on to Londonderry, perhaps unex- 
| eeptionably, the cleaneſt, beſt built, and moſt beau- 
rifully fituated of wy town in Ireland, and excepting. 
Cork, as conveniently as any for commerce, foreign, 
or domeſtic; and, but for the reſtrictions on the trade 
of Ireland, would, in a few years, become à flourith- 
ing and wealthy city. It is ſituated on a gentle emi- 
nence, of an oval form, and almoſt a peninfula at the 
bottom, and in a narrow part of Longh or Lake Foyle, 
which furrounds, for a quarter of a mile broad, 
two-thirds or more of the eminence, and might 
_ eafily be brought entirely round the city. Through 
= this lough, it communicates with the fea, on the very 
north of Ireland. * 53 
_ The: 
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teen weeks, in the zeign of king William. 


other, and an exchange is built in the centre. Tn 


| ruins of a large ca 
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The whole ground plot of this city and its lieg 
ties, belongs to the"twelve trades ot ande ore 
which circumſtance it bas 3 in our maps the *% 4 
name of Londonderry, but by the nat and 155 
about it, it is eee called by its original nay eo. 5 4 
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N mem Ind For ever memorable it on „ 4 
to be, for the ſevere fie ge it nobly ſuſtained for th — 


It conſiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, which croſs each 3 


ſurrounded by walls, but I found no building work 
deſcribing. On keaving this place we entered the 
county of Donegal, and aſter about fix miles ſurther 
butt paſſed through Raphoe, a ſmall. place, 
honoured with a biſhoprick. From 5 about three 
miles, we paſſed through a poor village called Convoy, 
on a branch of the Pin; and in three miles more 
Drumboe, on the banks of the ſame river ; when con- 
2 the fame courſe about fifteen miles further 
traverſing bogs and mountains, we arrived at Donegal, 
where there is a £0 ood bridge of fix arches, and the 
le; it is ſituated at the bottom of . I 
the bay of the ſame name on the weſtern coaſt of the . 
kingdom. — = 
St. Patrick's Purgatory is within a few miles of this 'Y 
place, in the midſt of a ſmall lake, called Derg. At 


- - preſent little of this holy place remains except the 


* Po 1 
ny; 2 day we arrived at Ballyſhannon, a ſmall. 3 
* tated near the ſea, with a bridge of four- 4 


teen arches, over a river, which runs out of Lough 


Erne, which a little lower falls down a ridge of 


. rocks, about twelve feet, and at low water forms one 
of the moſt picture ſque caſcades I ever ſaw: It is 


ee ſtill more, ſingular and intereſting by being 
e principal ſalmon-leap in Ire land. 8 
This place carries on a tolerable trade, and ts well | 


wnhabies for its ſituation among bogs and lakes. 


From thence we proceeded to Be "hey a ſmall] vil 


lage, about five miles eaſtward, on the weſtern extre- 
mity 
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| * * H the lough, and its iſlands, 


5 27% h are beautiiully aide in the two lakes, and 


Ned four hundred in number. It is not eaſy to de- 


WW orcs, or to other iſſands, and others again appear. 
Many of them are of a conſiderable ſize, well planted 
with trees, and inhabited. The greateſt depth of the 
lake is about forty yards; there are many gentlemen's 
feats, among which caſtle Hume is the moſt con- 
ſpicuous, defigbtfully ſituated in the neighbourhood, 
and verge, which riſes in gradual ſlopes, bounded. by 
mountains, embelliſhed with trees, the verdure of 
which conſtitutes one of the chief natural beauties of 
Ireland. 6 | N 
This lough is divided into two pretty equal parts, 
which are termed the upper and lower lake; and juſt 
where they unite, the town of Inniſkillen is built on 
a ſmall iſland. The upper lake is twenty miles lang, 
and nine in the broadeſt part. „ 
_ The whole town of Inniſkillen, (famous for pro- 
ducing that brave and gallant regiment of its name, 
in the wars of king William, againſt James in Ire- 
land, is the moſt rurally ſituated any inland 
town in the kingdom, and perhaps of any inland 
town in the king's dominions, upon an iſland of Lough 
Erne, and at the ſame time extremely well placed for 
trade, by means of the lake, which extends to the 
ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt of the town, and communi- 
cates with ſeveral counties, and with the ſea on the 
north-weſt by a river that might be made navigable ; 
but at many places the lake is but narrow, and its 
reateſt width not more than ſeven or eight miles. 
his lake would be of infinite ſervice to the . 
, | | - | _ 278. 


but by a bridge, at either end of the town. 


beautiful, for the iſlands are planted fo thick, eſpe- 


woods, for every i 


lake, they are ſuch low inconſiderable cabins, and 
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trade of this part of the kingdom, were theis 4 
eſtabliſhed at Inniſkillen or eWewhere, an the 
ders of it, if a navigation were madeforabourtour 4 1 
or five miles; from a little above Belleeck, at the 
end of the lake to the ſea, at Ballyſhannon, i 
north-weſt, where the waters of Lough Erne "= 
charge thmſelves into the ſea, through a river, 
from Belleek to Ballyſhannon, is one continued ſe 
of caſcades and water-falls, many of them extrem 
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beautiful. The deſcent of the river in this diſtangn__ 
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of about three or four Englith miles, from the lake 
the ſea below the fall, has been found by obſervatinn 
to be about 00 feet. _ en 
Inniſkillen is one of the moſt conſiderable inland 
towns in the kingdom, and if a proſpect is taken of it 
in the ſummer reaſon, its ſituation is delightful, on 
one of the iſlands in the narrow part between the up- 
per and lower lower lake, and which you cannot enter 
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Lough (which is the native Irifh for lake) Errfe, is 
almoſt every way ſurrounded by mountains or lofty | 
eminences, from many of which a general proſpect of 
the lake, with its verdant iſlands, is extremely fine.—O 
The proſpect likewiſe from the town, or from tbe 
iſland on which it ſtands, is inconceivably rural and 


cially on the upper, and ſo intermixed on the ſurface 
| of the lake, that look which way you will, the viſible 
and broken parts of the ſurface appear like ſo many 
pieces of water roy reve laid out among the riſing 

| and unexceptionably almoſt,” is 
fertile of wood of various kinds. The ſhade of theſe 2 
- woods,” and the coolneſs of the water, thefdiverſion. 
of fiſhing, and the infinite variety of figures deli- 


neated by the iſlands of this extenſive lake, many f 


which are extremely rich and fertile, were they well 
cultivated by the inhabitants who live on them (though 
vou hardly fee a houſe in paſſing the length of the 
- concealed by the ſurrounding woods) would make this 

F 5 | indeed 
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indeed „ kind of raral Venice, where the woods ap- 
be the habitations, and the broken and Wink. 
Kuh lake, the ſtreets that lead from one 
1 this aqueo-ſy van commonwealth to another. 
In an infinitely variegateg;and mixed proſpect of 
er, woods, iſlands, and mountains, as almoſt 
7 where on the lake preſents itſelf, makes a voyage 
ugh Erne. in the ſummer ſeaſon, inexpreſſibly 


— 
* 


1th ſcenes of this kind. x 

Inniſkillen; is joĩned to the main-land by two bridges, 
of fix and the other of eight arches. From this 
Nn we went in a boat to the iſſand' of Devniſh, 


4 about three miles off, and there ſaw the moſt perfect | 


round-tower in Ireland ©; it is exactly circular, ſixty- 
nine feet high to the conical covering Aye top, 
which is fifeen feet more. It is forty-eight feet in 
circumference, and the walls are three feet ive inches 
thick; thus the inſide is only nine feet two inches in 
diameter: beſides the door, which is elevated nine 
b. feet above the ground, there are ſeven ſquare holes to 
admit the light. The whole tower is very neatly built 
with ſtones of about a foot ſquare, with ſcarcely any 
4% cement or mortar, and the inſide 1s almoſt as ſmooth 
. as a gun- barrel. At the outſide baſe, a cirele of ſtone 
projects five inches. Near it are the venerable ruins 
of an abbey, which was built in 1449. " 
About ſeven miles from Inniſkillen are two caverts, 
n we went to ſee, but found them. far inferior to 
the account related of them by the inhabitants of their 
. neighbourhood ; we therefore ſhaped our, courſe di- 
rely ſouth to the village of Swanlingbar, in the 
county of Cayan, a ſmall place, near which is a ſul- 


HFlarrowgate. 
From thence, paſſing over bete Ruſſell moun- 
tains, through the villages of Liſnover and Killiſnan- 


Wealing and entertaining to a 8 upacquainted 


Phureous-nitrous ſpring, much reſorted to for health 
and pleaſure, the water mack i that * E's 


dra, we arrived at Granard, in the county of hong- 6 
ford, near which town is a large bath, or mount, in- 
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K cloſed with citeular intrenchments; from the top of 3h W | 
4 which is a very extenſive proſpect, variegated wat 1 
| woods and innumerable Jakes. We then piss FR 
. dagh, a. biſhop's ſee ; through which we fled. 2 aj 


Laneſboropgh, twelve miles diftant, ſituated on Win_ 
banks of the river Shannon, over which it hag 3 
bridge into the county of Roſcommon. It has b 
racks for a troop borſe and a company of foo 
We croſſed the Shannon, and after fix or eight mile 
travelling. S. W. came to Roſcommon; in the count 
of the ſame name, which is fortified with a caſti 
During our ſhort ſtay here we viſited the monaſter 
of friars, preachers near it, where is now remaining, 
in fine Iriſh marble, a monument of Feidelm o Con- 
nor, king of Connaught, who died in 1253, ſur- 
rounded by his body-guards, in their antient dreſſes; 
which monument, with more than ſavage brutality 
was, a few years fince, confiderably defaced by a par- 
cel of drunken dragoons. > OP 
From whence we proceeded S. E. about fourteen 
miles, when we repafied the Shannon, and entered 
Athlone, the chief town in theſe parts. It is beauti- 3 
fully. ſituated on both fides that river, over which is 
2 good ftone bridge. The views of this town, from -3 
both fides the Shannon, are exceſſively piQtureſane, 
though the country is almoſt denuded of trees. Phe 
lands are every where ſufficiently fertile, but little 
progreſs has been made in tillage, till within a few 
yearsz and they attribute the advaneement of late, to 
the erection of flour-mills, the want of which, I | 
conceive, muſt be a great impediment to agriculture, 4 
For in many parts of Ireland, very capable of ' graw- 3 
ing wheat, and where the conſumption of bread is 
very conſiderable, they nevertheleſs import their flour, 
Athlone has a caſtle and is a garriſon, ha- ing bar- 
racks for four troops of horſe and as many foot. It 
was formerly a biſhop's fee, and is now confiderable. 
for its ſtrength, being reckoned the key of Connaught. 
That part of it lying on the weſtern fide of the Shan- 
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bei Town, and that on the eaſt, Eng- 
pun, both of which betray ſymptoms of decay, 
Do mentaturebuthats, or any trade but for 
—_— "Fm thence We paſſed into King's County, 
arrived at Ferbane, ſitüated on the river Bruſna, 
EL which river the grand canal has a communication 
een Dublin, and it being a branch of the Shannon, 
—uns into it. | 3s 1 | 
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Feet broad, upwards of four hundred long, and is neatly 
built of None: 4 W 10% REI | 


ſtone, inſerted in a large ſquare one, which ſerve as 
2 pedeſtal; One of th 


ree miles. 


There are 


\ 
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in all fourteen didn over © river, which above _ 74 
Limerick 1s only navigable: for boats during s iy. 
miles, and on the lakes * 
From Ferbane ue proceeded to Birr, by — 4% thi | 
leaft town in the Ri gs county, ſituated on a branch 
the Shannon. In the midſt of this town is a ſto 
column of the Doric order, with the ſhaft abouß 
twenty five feet high, on the top of Which is placet -< 5 : 
a pedeſtrian ſtatue of the duke of Cumberland in 4 . 4 
Roman habit, caſt in lead, and painted flone-coloun > 
erected in 1747. The caſtle here was beſieged by g 
neral Sarsfield, ang relieved by Kirk. From Athlone® 
to this place, the country is —— by the Bog of 
Allen, which croſſes ſeveral counties, and Which 
would not be offenſive to the eye, as it looks like a 
ruſſet lawn, if the edges of it were not generally in- 
dented with turf holes, and heaps of turf piled on the 
banks. It is, however, a pleaſure to ſee them com- 
ing into the cuſtom of ſowing rape on theſe bogs, 
and other unprofitable grounds. This culture is oπ w 
ing to the Dublin Society, which gives yearly pre- 
miums for its encouragement. The great advantage 
of rape is, that it operates as a manure, and reclaims 
grounds, originally unable to yield oats, to ſuch a 
degree, that they will aiterwards give 1 of ——_ | 
and wheat. „ 
From thence entering the county 4 Tip - i 
and proceeding fix miles, we paſſed through Burra- = 
ſakane, a poſt town, and about feven miles + gy | 
arrived at Nenagh, a neater village than uſual, in 
this county or province. Here ſtands the ruins of on 
old caſtle called Nenagh Round. It is indeed a poſt 
town, ſituated on a branch of the Shannon that runs 
into Lough Derg. From thence we made an excur- 
fion into the "county of Clare, on the oppoſite ſide: 
of the Shannon, and viſited Kʒillaloe, the ſee of a 
biſhop, which + remains of the antient gran- 
deur, and among them, adjoining to the cathedral, 
are yet ſome relics of the Mauſoleum of Briern Born: 3 
At the vets end Was the nn no cloſed Tn, 
From, Ws 
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= but the arch is yifible, fupported by two pillars, which, do 
covered with capitals of the Ionic 
3 er 5 Which is incing proof of the elegance 
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= the building in ſo early a time. From Nenagh we We 
eeeeded ſouth, and paſſed by the filver mines, as 


er arc called; and at about fourteen miles arrived It 
ST Limerick. ' Rk © ; = 
3 be country north of Limerick is more disfigured 15 


eech turf bogs than on the other fides. But, diſ- z 
eeeable as their appearance is, they are not the leaſt 8D 
ctable grounds; and when the canals are finiſhed, h 
ey wil become ſtill more beneficial by Towering the v 
price of fuel. The ſpinning of flax, which is a ſe- 
dentary buſineſs, employing only one hand and one 
foot, could not be car: jed on without them in this king- 
F dom, ſo detlitute of wood, and ſo unable to'purchaſe 
E,.\ coals. Whereas the fpinning of wool, by giving 
ee.uxereiſe to the whole body, does not ſtand ſo much in 
need of fires; and therefore ſeems to be the only 
manufacture which can ſucceed where fuel is not 
Bi abundant. | a 
A great ſhare of the country we-rode through hi- 
ther was rough, and, in ſome places, mountainous, 
=. yet it afforded greater ' pleaſure than the moſt fertile 
parts; for it ſhewed incomparably more cultivation, 
and more figns of population. The houſes, we re- 
marked, grew more frequent, and leſs wretched, 
wherever the grounds were bad For not being fit 
for paſturage, they are obliged to till them; tillage 
requires human creatures, who muſt ſhare ſome pit- 
tance of their own labours. „„ 
Within a century, Limerick Was reckoned the ſe- 
cond city in Ireland. At preſent it does not ſeem to 
be half as large as Cork. It has loſt its rank, not be- 
eauſe it thrives leſs, but becauſe Cork thrives more; 
for it is in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that it has taken the 
lead of Galway and Waterford. © 
Boate, who wrote about a hundred years fince, 
arranges the fHriſh cities in the following order: Dub- 
lin, Galway, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, and Lon- 
| ; | dondevry, 
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donderry. As to the other towns, he ſays," the” 
\ beſt of them, which are Drogheda, Kilkena Bebo 
faſt, &c. are hardly comparable to thofeamnargethrows . 
which are to be found in all parts of England. ß 
how greatly muſt this order be now deranged, . 
it is univerſally believed, that the third town in ti 
and conſequence, is Belfaſt. In extent alſo, . it co 
next to Cork, for it has 5295 houſes, Limerick H 
3859, and Waterfoxd 2628. It is remarkable; th 
Newry, a town not ſo much as named by Boat 
has now more trade, | houſes, and people than Gal 
way. 7: OY | r 
E is compoſed of what is called the Irin 
and the Enghſh town. The latter ſtands upon the 
ſouth part of a piece of ground three miles in; cir- 
cumference, called the king's iſland, formed by the 
Shannon, which divides itſelf about half a mile above 
the city. | . 

That part called the Iriſh Town, is filthy and beg 
garly beyond deſcription; but the other part is not ſo 
deſpicable, eſpecially about the quays, on one of which 
a neat cuſtom-houſe was erected in 1765, and a few: 
ſtraggling houſes of brick were built. Both towns, 
in their antient ſtate, conſiſted of one long wide 
ſtreet, ell built, cut at right angles by many nar- 
row lanes, in form of a comb, with double rows of 
teeth. 2 
The Engliſh and Iriſh Town are united together by 
an old bridge called Baals. On the fame arm of the 
river, communicating with the quays and the new: © 3M 
| ſtreets, is an elegant bridge built in 1761, of three 
arches 3 the middle one, of a ſpan of forty feet, ad- 
mits boats under ſail. The third bridge, throẽwẽwFJ; 
over the greater arm of the river, is called 'Thomond's,.-. 2 1 
which is quite flat, and conſiſts of fourteen arches, 1 
which no two are alike ; neither was there any rule al 
architecture to be ſeen in conſtructing it. Thomond's 
and Baal's together are not ſo wide as the fourteen 
arches of Weſtminſter- bridge. The narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets muſt, I ſuppoſe, be attributed to its being 
an old fortreſs. | 
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110: [ance « of . hills, it is built upon 
1 parrier, the arms of 
Hy: diſmantled, and 


| anten. It is now hap 


be ſeen 
There are here hw chürchge ; The cathedral i is 
ubſtantial Gothic pile, with a good ring of bells, 


Wh century. The Nee, 5 à very elegant 
adern ſtructure; the ref N is ſupported by fluted 
pilaſters; the front has but fi oops. ows in a row, 


near twWo hundred feet. TEAS 8 


1 monaſtery yet ſtanding, which juſti 


A Jo of Monks, and the moſt ſuperb monaſteries in Europe ; 
3 as a further proof of this, at Buan-ratha, not far from 
Limerick, is a princely hall and ſpacious chambers, 


uninhabited for above a century. , 
They once had a manufacture of Gs 


Wading chives and/ſome northern ſoldiers, who have 
of line. 


A k „A few years ago the” town food: on aer acres 
, of ground, now it covers one hundred, equal 0 160 


f our meaſure. 


2 * e the bog of Alley, muſt in time make Lime- 
6. k one of the moſt conſiderable places, for i reati- 
. * the Kingdom. * in yo 


; From Limerick we went to Adare, which is « bitle 
village pleaſantly ſituated, and embelliſhed with 
- Twins of ſeveral churches and conyents, rendered: ele- 
: ny ivy, Which almolt covers * ant 1115 . 


it is. 2 place fortified hy nature; 47 5 h «= 
| ce a trace of ite old walls and ſeventeen ces are 


32 2 £ ſome monumental decorations, It was originally | 
ace for the kings of Munſter, and built in the 


yet including the colonades, the whole pos! is 
Here are the remains of a moſt ſpa cious «ap magni- | 


es the re- 
mark, that Ireland abounded with the greateſt number 


the ſine ſtucco in many of which is yet viſt 1 Cog 


err extindt. hey are, however, famgus for 


been diſcharged: here, are * giving birth to the very 


=” "The navigation of '5 ry 200 \ Vhgliſh willy length, : 
3 "by communicating with - that leading from Dublin, 
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tures, too naſty. for the habitation of Engliſh pig 
Happy would it be for Ireland, if her corporate towns: 


* 


In this ſtately ruin are ſome remains of antient. 


painting yet to be ſeen, particularly a biſhop with his 
croſier and, mitre giving his benediction. St. Patrick, 


St. Bridget, and St. Columba, are very conſpicuous, 
Having in my laſt journey viſited the county of Kerry, 
the ſouth- weſt part of the kingdom, we here turned 


more eaſtward, and proceeded about nine miles to 


Lough-Guir, near which, on the road | fide, between 


Limerick and Bruff, is a druidical temple, conſiſting 
of three circles of ſtones, the principal, which is about 
a hundred and fifty feet in diameter, conſifts of forty 


ſtones, of which the largeſt is thirteen feet long, 


ſix broad and four thick. "Thefe kinds of circles are 


to be met with in many parts of Ireland, but in no 
part of Europe ſo perfect as this. 5 


Some of the ſingle ſtones of theſe circles exceed 


two tons weight; and at the top of an hill adjoining, * 
2 fine cromlech now remains. This place and the 


adjacent Take, have been famous, from the remoteſt 
antiquity, and of which many fabulous. ſtories are 
told ; near it was a famous city, or probably a druid 


Academy, as the name of Cathair, by which it yet 
goes, ſeems to declare, where the remains of ſtreets, 


and? marks of a town' may yet be traced. Having 


quitted theſe venerable remains of heatheniſh ſuper- © : 
ftition, we | Capt oe through the little village of 


Bruff, and after riding a few miles, and ſtaring at a 
figlt ſo unuſual as a well planted park, we unexpeQ- 
edly turned through an arch. under an old caſtle, 


into a ſpacious ſtreet, compoſed of houſes, which, 


though magnificent were windowleſs and roofleſs, 
called Killmallock. NO 
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An inn was a ſound unknown here z we got, how-._. 4 


ever, a ſtable for our horſes, and a room, where 1 


ſuppoſe a fire had not been kindled ſince the laſt elec” 
tion; for theſe ruins ſend two members to parlia- 


ment, Sheds were raiſed within theſe noble ſtruc- 


were. diveſted of the privilege of returning repre- 
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ſentatives to the great council of the nation; for it 


2 poveriſh the voters into compliance. | 

=  FKillmallock muſt be a place of high antiquity, It 
1 Riſh got footing here. Sir James Ware relates, that 
= -anabbey of dominicans, or black friars, was built 
= there in the thirteenth century by the ſovereign, bre- 


= carl, and preſerves a greater ſhare of magnificence, 
__ even in its ruins, than any thing I had yet ſeen in 
ireland. I call it the Iriſh Balbeck. - | 


. from ſome ſcattered piles, and from the foundation 
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been more. The walls round the town, which in 
many places ſtill remain, are of an oblong ſquare. 
At each angle has been a caſtle, like thoſe under Which 
= the traveller paſſes, at the ends of the remaining 
ſtreet. One of theſe is the jail of the city. What 
= muſt we think of the Jail of Killmallock, which is 
= itſelf moſt dreary of all priſons. | 


>  compleated my fourth and laſt rout I returned to Dub- 
ua, through Caſhel, Rillynaule, Killkenny, Laugh- 
= Jin-bridge, Carlow, Baltinglaſs, Killcullen, Naas, 
= and Rathcool, all of which places have been deſcribed 
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becomes the ſelfiſh policy of the lord of the ſoil to im- 


is reported to have been a walled town before the Eng- 
3 = thren and commonalty. It formerly gave title to an 


= There is but one ſtreet now ſtanding entire; but 


of others, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that there have 
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